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ESSAY  I. 

On  the  Princ^ks  of  Vegetation. 

X  HE  subject  of  this  inquiry  has  been  an  ob- 
ject of  pursuit  in  every  age,  and  of  every  civi- 
lized cotintry  in  the  world :  not  uniformly, 
and  uninterruptedly,  indeed,  but  in  propor- 
tion to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  respective 
states  and  times.  Rome,  once  the  mistrefs  of 
the  world,  did  not  shine  mote  in  the  arts  of 
government  and  civil  polity,  than  ih  the  culti- 
vation of  her  lands ;  and  we  nnd  the  same? 
patriotic  statesmen,  who  rendered  themselves? 
immortal  by  their' unremitting  eftbrts  to  sup- 
port and  maintain  liberty,  were  not  lefs  emi- 
nent for  their  patriotic  ardout  to  promote  ajid 
encourage  the  beneficial  culture  of  its  soil. 

Intestine  commotions  and  civil  broils  stre 
6  A3 
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ever  -r.fH-zdlr  to  fcierce  and  the  arts,  but  to 
r>r.e  mere  fo  than  t?  a^rkniiture  ;    for  when 
the  o:ci:p:er'5  tenure  is  rexKJered  precarious 
by  ciTi!  dis^crcer,  be  has  little  inclination  and 
lefs  ercouragemeot  to  attempt  improvement ; 
ar.d  suH  lefs  to  plough  and  sow,  it  being  un- 
certain who  may  le^,  indeed  whether  tfaeie 
will  be  any  thing  to  reap ;  it  having  too  com- 
monly happened,  that  whole  countries  have 
been  ravaged  and  become  desolate  by  tbe 
desperate  frenzy  of  hostile  and  bloody  con- 
tenders,  who  too  frequently  are  deaf  and  blind 
to  the  remonstrances  of  humanity. 

It  is  certamly  clear>  from  the  average  prices 
of  corn  and  provisions  of  all  kinds  for  twenty 
years  past,  that  there  is  not  too  much  land  in 
cultivation.  Prices  have  been  considerably 
iibovc  what  has  been  deemed,  and  that  justly 
loO)  the  medium  standard.  As  a  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  country,  it  is  properly  the 
duty  of  the  legislature  to  provide,  as  far  as 
consistently  may  be  widi  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  that  the  price  of  provisions  may  be 
kept  as  nearly  as  pofsible  to  their  medium 
value.  This  is  conceived  to  be  very  practi- 
cable, even  so  as  to  be  a  convenience  to  the 
grower  as  well  at  the  consumer. 
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Some  writers  of  great  abilities  *  have  ttip- 
posed,  that  the  advance  of  commodities  in 
price,  is  rather  Apparent  and  nominal,  than 
real.  Things  are  not  so  much,  if  at  all,  ad- 
vanced m  price,  say  they,  as  is  imagined ;  the 
precious  metals  are  exceedingly  increased 
in  quantity,  and  proportionably  fallen  in  value. 
Pbfsibly  there  may  be  some  truth  in  this  ob- 
servation, if  we  go  back  some  hundred  years, 
and  if  taken  upoii  a  scale  that  comprehends 
all  Europe ;  but  for  the  term  of  twenty  or 
fifty,  or  even  from  the  time  Mr.  Locke  wrote 
to  the  present  hour,  there  is  little  difference 
in  the  value  of  silver  or  gold ;  an  ounce  of 
either  being  of  much  the  same  value  now  as 
then.  The  frequent  and  sudden  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  price  of  com  and  other 
commodities,  which  sometimes  are  at  double 
the  price  one  year  they  were  the  foregoing, 
must  be  Owing  to  some  other  cause  than  that 
above-mentioned,  which  operates  slowly,  if  at 

all,  and   is  not  perceivable  in  lefs  time  than 
a  century. 

If  the  quantity  of  com  and  provisions  at 


I » « » 


*  Mr.  Locke,  Baron  Montesquieu,  &c. 
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*  .....  , 

market  always  bpre  the  saipe  proportion  td 
the  demj^nd  thej^e  i^  for  tbbn),tbe  price  would 
be  alw^s  invariably  ;jga4  iiuchaogably  the 
same.  The  ivariatioil  pf  prices,  therefore,  is 
goyejued  by  the  variation  of  the  said  propor-^ 
tion.  If  the  demand  t^e  greater,  and  the  quan* 
tity  the  samej,  or  the  deqaand  the  same,  aifd 
tha  quantity  lefs,  the  price  must  nece&arilj 
^v^c^ :  and.  ^c^  Visrsa,  if  the  quantity  should 
i|ici;ease,  and  the  demand  contin^  tb?  same^ 
^  price  must  as  neceifsarily  fa)l  -,  and  it  ii^ 
9pt  iQ  the  power  of  rns^n  to  make  it  otherwise. 
But  though  thi3  immutable  rejl^tipn  is  beyond 
our  power  to  alter,  w«  ciiq  by  art  and  industry 
^ncr^asQ  the  quantity,  and  thereby  lower  the 
price  3  cheapnels  b^ing  the  infallible  conr 
sequence  pf  plenty,  which  is  the  direct  object 
and  effect  of  an  improving  cultivation.  Thi^ 
is  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to  the  poor 
labourer,  the  manufacturer,  and  merchant! 
wd.  no  disadvantage  to  the  grower ;  because 
yr)i$jt  he  WQu]d ,  lo^  b/  the  fall  of  price,  he 
would  gain  with  interest  by  an  increase  of 
quantity. 

0 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  many  and 
hew- great  the  improvements  are,  which  have 
been  made  in  this  njost  important  of  all  arts. 
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la  the  course  of  the  present  century.  A  pa- 
triotic spirit  of  UDcommon  ardour  hath  gone 
forth ;  and  our  nobility  and  gentry,  like  the 
Senators  of  Rome,  have  set^  as  it  were,  their 
hands  to  the  plough,  and  exited  their  tenants 
and  neighbours  to  practices  of  which  they  had 
no  idea  before.  They  have  done  more  ;  they 
have  instituted  societies,  and  made  them  the 
receptacles  and  distributors  of  useful  know- 
ledge; they  have  raised  subscriptions,  and 
added  marks  of  honour,  ^nd  pecuniary  advan*- 
tages,  to  the  rewards  which  naturally  result 
from  the  attention  and  industry  of  the  inge- 
nious artist.  Surely  the  greatest  respect  is  due 
to  the  members  of  all  those  institutions,  whose 
motives  are — ^public  good  and  universal  usc- 
fulnefs. 

But  it  must  be  allowed,  that,  although  much 
has  been  done,  there  still  remains  much  more 
to  do.  Experimenters  have  not  always  (per- 
haps but  feldom)  entered  into  the  views,  and 
ablv  seconded  the  intentions  of  those  valuable 
institutions.  Animated  with  the  hope  of  ob- 
taining the  premiums  held  out,  by  dint  of  cxr 
traordinary  exertions,  expensive  n.anurcs,  and 
a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances,  more 
the    effect   of  chance  than  of  design,   they 


-'■"   .f    '.'  ' . 

often  have  li^h'lTie  succefsful  adventurers, 

J  -      .- 

though;^ at  Ae 'same  time  entirely  ignorant  to 
what  cause  they  owed  their  succefs.  We  too 
often  indeed  Ascribe  effects  to  causes  which 
are  no  T^ay  connected  with  them.  The  prac- 
tice of  such  men  is  more  like  the  nostrums  of 
tjuacks,  than  the  recipes  of  a  regukr  physician. 
The  medicine  may  be  good,  but  being  ig- 
norant of  principles,  they  know  not  how  to 
accommodate  it,  as  different  circumstances 
may  require. 

How  vegetation  may  be  carried  to  the 
greatest  degree  of  perfection,  by  means  easily  • 
practicable,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
advantageous  to  the  husbandman,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  inquiries  that  the  human 
understanding  can  be  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of.  Sonferirigcnious  men,  however,  have  made 
the  following  the  previous  question ;  "  What 
is  that  siibstatice,  matter,  or  thin^,  w*hich  is 
the  true  and  only  proper  food  of  plants — which 

• 

enters  into  the  vcfsels. appointed  by  nature  to 
receive  il,  is  afsimilated.  by,  and  becomes  con- 
stituent parts  of  them,  augmenting  their 
magnitude,  extension,  and  weight,  from  an 
tlmoiit  imperceptible  atom  to  the  weight  of 
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taany  tons,  and  to  a  body  of  inconceivable 
dimensions?'^ 

This  question  seems  much  more  curiotlis 
than  useful,  and  is  perhaps  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  the  husbandman.  The  philo- 
sopher may  amuse  himself  by  inquiring  after 
first  principles,  and  the  elementary  parts  of 
bodks,  but  the  farmer  should  never  be  diverted 
firom  a  profitable  practice,  until  one  more  so 
is  recommended  by  the  succeis  of  repeated 
experiments. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  the  learned  con* 
ceming  this  matter.  Some  suppose  the  food 
of  plants  to  be  water ;  some  earth ;  others  air^ 
nitrous  salts,  oil,  &c.  &c.  perhaps  all  of  them 
iTvide  enough  of  the  mark.  It  must  be  con- 
fefscd,  we  know  nothing  of  the  efscnce  of 
things.  We  arc  not  endued  with  faculties 
equal  to  the  curious  research,  llnngs  are 
known  to  us  by  their  properties  only.  But 
what  are  their  properties  by  which  they  arc 
known  to  us,  but  certain  powers  to  affect  us 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  to  imprefs  di&i 
ferent  sensations  and  perceptions  on  our  bodily 
organs?  These  different  perceptions,  indeed^ 
enable  us  to  distinguish,  accurately  enou^l^ 
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one  thing  from  another;  but  we  are  totally 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  those  powers,  and 
equally  so  of  the  efsence  or  substratum  in 
Mrhich  they  inhere,  and  by  which  they  are 
supported. 

The  great  system  of  the  universe  is  governed 
by  general  laws ;  which,  so  far  as  our  know- 
ledge extends,  obtain  universally.  Gravitation, 
attraction,  repulsion,  cohesion,  and  perhaps 
many  other  principles,  affect  every  por- 
tion of  matter  that  comes  within  our  know- 
ledge; but  what  supports  those  powers,  in 
what  their  energy  consists,  or  from  whencp 
they  are  derived,  we  are  by  no  means  able  to 
apprehend  or  conceive.  Vegetation  also  ob- 
tains universally  on  this  glohe.  Wherever 
there  is  earth,  vegetation  takes  place  j  there- 
fore the  principle  (or  principles)  of  vegetation, 
whatsoever  it  be,  or  in  whatsoever  it  consists, 
must  be  universal ;  and  all  that  is  nccefsary 
for  the  husbandman  to  do,  is  to  prepare  his 
ground  effectually,  put  in  his  seed  or  plants  at 
the  proper  season,  and  vegetation  will  most 
sfsuredly  follow.  Indeed,  so  prolific  is  na- 
ture, as  to  clothe  the  face  of  the  globe  with 
herbs  and  plants  in  every  region,  without  the 
ifjtervcntion  or  afsistance  of  man.    The  fund 
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or  magazine,  then,  which  furnishes  the  pabu- 
lum or  food  of  plants,  is  established  and  sap- 
plied  by  the  ecpnomy  of  nature,  seeing  it  obii 
tains  at  all  times  and  every  where,  unaf^isted 
by  art.  But  how  and  in  what  manner  nfiturtf 
is  to  be  afsisted,  how  and  by  what  means 
vegetation  i^  to  be  promoted,  and  carried  tQ 
its  utmost  and  most  beneficial  degree  of  per- 
fection, is  the  grand  desideratum,  the  great 
and  important  objept,  of  our  inquiry. 

Experiments  or  observations  made  on  oc« 
currences  which  happen  in  the  course  of  things^ 
are  the  ground-work,  of  all  certainty  in  thi$ 
matter.  Theories,  not  built  upon  and  sup« 
ported  by  experiments,  are  matters  of  mere 
amusement,  and  have  no  existence  but  in  the 
imagination.  Unfortunately,  experiments  have 
been  publisbe4  by  the  thousand,  which  bear 
the  clearest  internal  evidence  of  their  never 
having  been  made  but  upon  paper.  Such 
writers  should  be  regarded  as  the  sharks  of 
society,  who  would  sacrifice  truth,  mislead 
mankind,  and  impose  upon  the  public,  to 
pocket  a  little  rponey.  But  to  proceed  with 
our  inquiry.- 

The  principles  of  vegetation,  and.  the  means 
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by  which  it  may  be  promoted  in  the  most  suc- 
cefsfiil  and  beneficial  manner,  may  be  fitly 
dirided  into  three  general  heads,  and  distin* 
guished  by  the  terms  mechanical,  chemical^  and 
ktttritive.  The  mechanical  includes  every  ope- 
ration which  tends  to  break,  divide,  and  pul- 
Terise  the  soil ;  whether  it  be  by  ploughing 
and  haiTowing,  digging  and  hoeing,  or  by  any 
other  means  whatever ;  that  being  the  most 
eligible  which  most  effectually  performs  the 
operation  at  the  least  expense. 

Pulverizing  the  soil  may  be  truly  considered 
fts  the  first  step  towards  an  improving  vege- 
tation ;  not  as  producing  the  food  or  nourish- 
ment of  plants,  but  of  putting  the  soil  into 
a  fit  condition  for  receiving  it,  from  whatever 
source  it  may  be  derived,  and  giving  easy  ac- 
ccfs  to  the  roots  and  fibres  which  exten4 
themselves  every  way  in  quest  of  the  s^me, 

Chemical  principles  produce  much  the  same 
effects,  but  in  a  way  we  cannot  so  easily,  nor 
so  perfectly,  comprehend.  The  mechanical 
powers  are  subser\'ient  to  our  wills,  and  we 
can  continue  the  use  of  them  until  the  desired 
end  is  obtained ;  but  the  effects  of  chemical 
operations  are  not  so  certain  in  this  busine&> 
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as  a  certain  concurrence  of  circumstances^ 
not  always  in  qur  power  to  procure,  is  rieces-' 
sary  to  produce  the  hoped-for  succefs.  Much 
depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the  seasons, 
the  state  of  the  air,  and  many  other  things  not 
in  the  power  of  man  to  foresee  or  to  govern. 
Fermentation  seems  to  be  the  principle  agent 
in  promoting  vegetation  by  chemical  powers^ 
Tins  divides,  attenuates,  and  subtilizes,  by 
means  of  an  internal  motion  of  the  parts, 
^hich  we  cannot  clearly  conceive.  Probably 
k  is  on  this  principle  that  marl,  chalk,  shells, 
and  every  kind  of  calcareous  earth,  are  ferti- 
lizers of  land.  Not  by  any  matter  or  sub* 
stance  inherent  in  them,  as  constituent  parts 
of  the  same  ;  but  as  absorbent  bodies,  which 
attract  much  more  powerfully  the  principles 
of  vegetation  than  earth  alone  could  do. 

We  come  next  to  inquire  concerning  nutri- 
tive  principles.  And  here  we  have  a  field  to 
range  in,  as  capacious,  at  least,  as  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  together  with  its  atmosphere ;  per- 
haps much  more,  even  not  lefs  than  the  solaf 
system,  as  that  immense  body  of  fire,  which  is 
Ac  centre  thereof,  gives  life  and  energy  to  the 
whole  creation ;  and  annually  revives,  re- 
fUiimates,  and  bestows  as  it  were  rejuvines* 
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Qcncy  on   the   whole  animal  ^nd  vegetable 
TTorld, 

But  before  we  proceed  on  this  inquiry,  it 
may  be  proper  to  make  a  few  observations, 
the  truth  of  which  is  self-evident,  and  con* 
sonant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
By  common  sense,  the  writer  does  not  mean 
common  opinion  ;  for  nothing  is  more  vague 
and  liable  to  error  than  that ;  but  those  ideas 
which  are  the  same  in  all  men,  as  proceeding 
from  identical  or  similar  sensations  and  pre- 
ceptions  involuntarily  imprefsed  upon  them. 
Ibis  is  the  true  and  only  defensible  meaning 
of  Ihe  term  common  sense,  though  it  is  fre- 
quently made  to  stand  for,  and  exprefs,  prin- 
ciples which  are  supposed  to  be  innate  in  the 
mind,  but  in  fact  have  nothing  common  or 
identical  in  them,  but  are  as  infinitely  diver- 
sified in  different  men  as  are  their  features. 

There  seems  to  be  a  natural  relation,  con** 
nexion,  and  dependence,  between  the  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  No  part  of  the  ter- 
raqueous globe  that  we  know  of,  that  is  oc- 
cupied by  living  creatures  of  any  kind,  but  is 
replete  with  vegetables  proper  for  their  suste- 
nance and  support ;  and  it  is  equally  certain. 


.% 
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that  wherever  vegetables  grow  and  flourish,  it 
is  stocked  with  animals  in  proportion  thereto* 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the  animal 
kingdom  is  maintained  and  supported  by  the 
vegetable ;  for  though  carnivorous  dnimals  eat 
little  or  no  vegetable  food,  yet  they  live  upon 
those  which  are  entirely  supported  by  it ;  for 
they  never  eat  each  other,  unlefs  in  cases  of 

famine  oi*  great  distrels.  It  is  very  pofsible  the 
vegetable  kingdom  may  no  lefs  depend  upon 
the  animal  for  its  sustenance  and  support^ 
than  the  animal  doth  upon  it;  and  if  the 
writer  is  not  much  mistaken,  pretty  clear  and 
strong  evidence  may  be  had,  that  this  is  really 
the  case  j  so  that  they  reciprocally  subsist  oil 
and  are  supported  by  each  other-    / 

It  is  not  many  yeafs  since  that  a  surprising 
discovery  was  made  by  that  very  celebrated  in- 
vestigator of  nature.  Dr.  Priestley,  who  clearly 
proved  by  experiment,  that  common  air,  when 
become  feculent  and  putrid  by  animal  respira- 
tion and  perspiration,  so  as  to  be  unfit  for  the 
common  purposes  of  life,  is  readily  purified  and 
made  wholesome  by  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
which  imbibes  and  absorbs  those  putrid  steams 
that  are  so  deadly  noxious  to  animal  life.     But 

Volume  ir.  *  B 
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what  IS  most  surprising,  instead  of  growing 
sickly  in  so  impure  an  air  as  he  expected,  he 
found  the  plants  were  invigorated,  and  their 
growth  promoted  thereby ;  so  that  they  were 
more  fresh,  green,  and  healthy,  than  those 
which  grew  in  common  wholesome  respirable 
air. 

This  wonderful  economy  of  nature,  loud- 
ly proclaims  the  wisdom  and  goodnefs  of 
Providence  ;  for  how  great  soever  might  be 
the  fund  of  common  air  necefsary  to  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  such  is  its  continual  waste  and 
consumption,  that  the  whole  stock  must  soon 
have  been  exhausted,  and  animal  life  become 
extinct,  if  no  provision  had  been  made  to 
purify  and  render  wholesome  the  original 
stock,  as  daily  use  might  require. 

But  not  to  insist  on  a  particular  instance 
which  may  be  thought  too  curious  to  establish 
a  general  principle  upon,  let  us  inquire  how 
far  this  doctrine  may  be  supported  by  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  all  mankind,  in  which 
there  is  not  a  pofsibility  of  deception  ;  for  if 
those  facts  which  are  agreeable  to  and  sup- 
ported by  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  can- 
not be  depended  upoa  for  certain  infallible 
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truths,  then  there  is  no  such  thing  as  certainty- 
attainable  by  human  nature.  Is  it  pofsible  to 
doubt,  if  that  glorious  luminary  the  sun,  which 
dispenses  heat,  and  light,  and  life,  to  this 
lower  world,  hath  any  real  existence,  and  is 
the  cause  of  those  sensations  ?  Surely  it  is 
not ;  and  yet  in  what  does  this  certainty  con- 
sist, but  the  common  sense  of  mankind  ?  I 
see,  feel,  perceive,  and  am  affected  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  by  the  appearance  of  this  foun- 
tain of  life;  all  mankind  are  imprest  with 
identical  or  similar  sensations,  perceptions,  and 
affections ;  therefore  no  man  doubts,  or  can 
pofsibly  doubt,  of  the  certainty  and  reality  of 
the  sun's  existence. 

All  truths  which  are  derived  from  common 
sense,  are  equally  certain  with  the  above ;  for 
if  it  were  pofsible  that  all  men  could  be  de- 
ceived in  any  of  those  sensations,  preceptions, 
and  affections,  which  are  common  to  all  men  ; 
that  is,  if  they  could  see,  feel,  and  be  affected 
in  any  way  or  manner  they  could  not  see,  feel, 
and  be  affected,  then  truth  and  certainty,  to  the 
human  mind,  would  be  an  impofsiblc  thing; 
there  being  no  criteria  by  which  truth  might 
be  distinguished  from  falsehood,  nor  man  in- 
3  B  2 
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dued  with  faculties  to  perceive  and  mark  the 
difference  of  things. 

Those  things  then  which  are  felt,  perceived, 
find  produce  the  same  sensations  and  affections 
in  all  men,  and  everywhere,  may  be  depended 
upon  as  truths  infallibly  certain,  beyond  a  pos- 
sibility of  deception.  Not  so  experiments 
made  by  the  most  careful  and  the  most  candid, 
till  they  have  been  repeated  again  and  again; 
and  the  first  trial  confirmed  and  duly  authen- 
ticated by  subsequent  ones.  Much  more  is  to 
be  feared  from  the  cunning,  the  artifice,  the 
prepofsefsion,  the  prejudice,  the  vanity,  and  the 
interest  t)f  designing  men,  who  too  fre- 
quently have  been  found  to  warp  and  bend 
their  accounts,  to  promote  their  interested 
views. 

It  is  in  the  observation  of  every  man,  from 
the  illiterate  occupier  of  a  cottage  to  the  first 
gardener  of  a  prince,  that  all  kinds  of  animal 
substances,  when  thoroughly  digested  and 
corrupted,  are  the  strongest  and  most  power- 
ful promoters  of  vegetation.  The  hair,  the 
skin,  the  horns  and  hoofs,  the  urine  and  excre- 
ments, the  flesh,  blood,  sinews,  and  even  the 
bones,  are  all  richly  replete  with  matter  which 
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supports  and  invigorates  vegetation  univer^ 
sally.  It  is  therefore  undeniably  certain,  that 
animal  substances  contain  those  principles 
which  are  the  real  and  genuine  food  of  plants. 
It  is  absurd)  therefore,  to  suppose  their  food  is 
earth,  or  water,  or  air,  fire,  or  heat,  or  any  one 
simple  element  or  thing  whatever.  It  seems 
clearly  evident,  that  it  is  a  combination  of 
principles  derived  from  animal  substances 
by  the  chemistry  of  nature.  When  animal 
substance  has  been  thoroughly  putrified,  al- 
most the  whole  becomes  volatile,  and  is  so  far 
attenuated,  subtilized,  and  refined,  as  to  be 
rendered  capable  of  entering  the  roots  an4 
fibres  of  the  minutest  plants. 

It  seems  then,  that  as  the  animal  kingdom 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  vegetable,  so  is 
the  vegetable  by  the  animal ;  and  each  is  re- 
ciprocally the  support  of,  and  is  supported  by 
the  other.  The  matter  of  each  is  efsentially 
the  same;  each  is  indued  with  the  principles  of 
life  and  augmentation,  though  appearing  un- 
der very  different  forms;  each  mutually  trans- 
mutable  into  the  other  by  the  mere  unaf^isted 
operations  of  nature. 

Hence  it  seems  to  appear,  that  the  wisdom 
6  B  3 
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and  goodnefs  of  Providence  have  established 
the  means  of  supporting  and  upholding  the 
present  system  of  the  universe,  till  time  shall 
be  no  more,  by  constant,  uniform,  uninter- 
rupted powers  or  laws,  which  act  unceasingly 
for  the  mutual  conservation  of  the  whole. 
Every  atom  of  matter,  whether  animal  or 
vegetable,  seems  to  teem  with  life,  yet  contains 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  corruption  and  decay. 
In  that  state  it  enters  into  a  new  system  of 
organization,  and  becomes  the  principle  of 
regeneration  and  rejuvenescence,  which  an- 
nually returns  at  the  appointed  seasons,  when 
all  appears  charming,  sprightly,  and  gay. 

To  this  theory  it  may  be  objected,  that 
vegetation  may  be  succefsfully  promoted  by 
vegetable  manures,  without  the  least  afsist- 
ancc  from  animal  substance  of  any  kind. 
Every  one  knows  that  it  is  common  to  manure 
the  ground  by  ploughing  in  green  vegetables, 
such  as  buck  or  French  wheat,  clover,  vetches, 
&c.  which  often  succeed  well  without  any 
other  help  whatever.  This  objection  falls 
short  of  its  object ;  it  only  proves,  that  profit- 
able crops  may  be  obtained  without  the  cul- 
tivator's using  animal  substances  under  that 
form:    but   the   theory  supposes,  that  every 
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vegetable  is  replete  with  principles  derived 
from  animal  substances,  and  only  difFers  from 
them  in  being  more  subtilized  and  refined. 

It  is  eqii^lly  certain,  that  vegetation  may  be 
powerfully  promoted,  without  laying  on  or 
providing  any  manure  at  all.  The  new  or 
faorse-hoeing  husbandry  depends  entirely  upon 
reducing  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  It  cannot 
be  reasoqably  supposed,  however,  that  the 
j>pade  and  hoe,  or  plough  and  harrow,  convey 
any  fertilizing  principles.  These  operations, 
which  are  found  to  render  our  lands  so  sur- 
prisingly fertile  when  judiciously  performed, 
only  prepare  the  soil  for  the  easy  entrance  of 
those  fertilizing  principles,  with  which  the  at- 
mosphere is  abundantly  replete.  The  atmos- 
phere is  the  grand  magazine,  the  great  recep- 
tacle of  putrid  exhalations,  which  inccfsantly 
.fly  oflFfrom  all  animal  substapccs,  the  living  as 
well  as  dead  -,  and  by  their  specific  levity 
mount  up  into  the  air,  from  whence  being 
condensed,  they  return  in  dews,  rain,  snow, 
ice.  and  impregnate  the  soil  as  deep  as  it 
hath  been  duly  pulverized. 

It  seems  very  evident  then,  that  whether 
the  husbandman  manure  his  field  from  the 
4ung-heap,  or  by  ploughing  in  green  vege- 
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tables,  or  by  duly  exposing  it  to  the  unceasing 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  principles  of 
vegetation,  which  he  bestows  in  either  case, 
are    efsentiaHy   and   substantially    the   same. 
They  all  equally  originate  from  putrid  animal 
substances.     That    from    the  dung-heap    is 
indeed  by  far  the  strongest,  it  having  not  gone 
through   its  last  stage  of  digestion  and  putre- 
faction ;    in   this  grofs  and  impure  state,  it 
sometimes  poisons  and  kills,  and  thereby  de- 
feats  its    intended  purpose.     It  in  general, 
however,   when  discreetly  used,  gives  great 
luxuriance,  and  an  enlarged  size  to  the  stalks 
and  blades  ;  but  luxuriance  is  not  fruitfulnefs  ; 
indeed  they  are  seldom,  if  ever,  compatible. 
This  holds  good  in  all  kinds  of  grain  as  well 
as  fruits.     Manure  imperfectly  digested,  or 
used  in  too  great  abundance,  often  defeats  the 
views  and  hopes  of  the  farmer :  he  may  reap 
a  great  burden  of  straw  and  very  little  com. 
The  same  thing  may  happen  from  green  vege- 
•  tabic  manure,  unlefs  it  be  ploughed  in  time 
enough  to  undergo  a  thorough  fermentation, 
and  at  the  last  ploughing  be  intimately  blend- 
ed with   the    soil.     But   of  this  there  is  no 
danger  in  the  last-mentioned  method  of  culti- 
vation ;  for  the   principles  of  vegetation  de- 
rived from   the    atmosphere,    by   thoroughly 
p\ilvcrizing  the  soil,  arc  so  perfectly  digested. 
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subtilized,  and  refined  from  the  impurities  of 
the  former,  that  unhealthinefs  or  a  surfeit  is 
not  to  be  apprehended ;  especially  as  it  is  not 
given  all  at  once  like  the  former,  but  admi- 
nistered from  time  to  time  as  the  skilful 
husbandman  may  see  necefsary. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  of  the 
easiest  and  most  effectual  means  of  promoting 
vegetation,  in  support  of,  and  consistent  with 
the  above  principles, 

I  have  thus  attempted  to  show  that  there  i$ 
a  natural  relation  or  connexion  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  That  as  the 
animal  kingdom  lives  on,  and  is  wholly  sub- 
sisted by,  the  vegetable ;  so  is  the  vegetable 
no  lefs  maintained  and  supported  by  the  ani- 
mal. Each  by  turns  being  mutually  the  sup- 
port of  and  supported  by  the  other. 

If  this  theory  be  just,  animal  substance,  from 
whatever  subject  it  is  derived,  or  under  what? 
ever  form  it  may  appear,  when  it  is  perfectly 
digested  and  putrified,  subtilized,  and  become 
volatile,  is  the  true,  genuine,  and  sole  aliment 
of  plants.  The  dunghill,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  animal  excrements,  contains  the 
greatest  quantity  of  nutritive  principles  of  any 
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substance  whatever  of  equal  dimensions,  the 
constituent  parts  of  animals  only  excepted. 
The  dunghill,  therefore,  is  the  greatest  and 
most  powerful  fertilizer  of  land^  and  could 
the  farmer  acquire  as  much  of  it,  upon  mode- 
rate terms,  as  he  chose,  he  might  soon  make 
his  land  as  fertile  as  the  climate  would  admit, 
or  he  could  desire.  But  in  most  situations, 
the  quantity  to  be  got,  as  every  one  knows, 
bears  a  very  small  proportion,  indeed,  to  the 
quantity  wanted. 

As  a  substitute  and  succedaneum  to  the 
dung-heap,  ploughing  in  green  vegetables  has 
been  adopted  with  succefs.  This  practice  is  a 
kind  of  improved  fallowing :  for  though  the 
land  be  cropped,  its  produce  at  a  proper  sea- 
son is  ploughed  in,  and  no  present  profit  is 
derived  from  it.  The  land  therefore  may  be 
])ropcrIy  said  to  be  under  fallow,  until  by 
future  culture  it  is  in  fit  condition  to  receive 
the  seed  of  a  future  crop. 

But  the  more  general  practice  is,  when  the 
land  has  been  exhausted  by  having  been  too 
frequently  cropped,  and  is  become  foul  and 
full  of  weeds,  to  give  it  a  year's  fallow  }  or 
sometimes  two  winters  and  a  summer*s  fallow, 
which  is  often  neccfsary  to  eradicate  the  weeds. 
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thoroughly  pulverize  the  soil,  and  render  it 
sufficiently  fertile  to  bear  a  crop  of  wheat.  But 
when  a  man  enters  upon  a  farm  that  has  been 
racked  out  by  the  former  tenant,  and  the  whole 
of  it  left  in  the  sad  condition  above  represented, 
to  give  it  a  year's  fallow,  without  receiving 
any  beneficial  return,  would  to  most  prove  a 
severe  trial  both  to  their  patience  and  their 
pockets. 

Mr,  TuU,  to  whose  memory  the  most  grate^ 
fill  tribute  of  respect  is  due,  has  in  a  great 
variety  of  instances  shown  to  what  an  amazing 
degree  of  fertility  even  very  poor  land  may  be 
brought  by  repeated  and  frequent  breaking, 
dividing,  and  pulverizing  the  soil.  The  truth 
and  propriety  of  his  principles  are  generally 
allowed,  and  indeed  cannot  be  well  contro- 
verted,  how  much  soever  the  mode  he  adopted, 
and  his  method  of  applying  them,  may  be  de- 
cried by  some,  and,  by  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  land  of  others,  rendered  imprac- 
ticable. The  soil  of  his  estate  was  in  general 
light  and  fragile,  and,  in  all  respects,  pecu- 
liarly suitable  to  his  mode  of  practice.  All 
land,  whatever  may  be  its  temperature,  may 
be  fertilized  and  improved  by  frequent  plough- 
ing and  harrowing,  if  they  are  well  timed  y  but 
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all  land  is  not  equally  suitable  to  the  drill  and 
horse-hoeing  culture ;  and  some,  though,  per- 
haps, comparatively  little,  not  at  all  so.  Hilly 
countries,  land  that  is  rocky,  or  abounding  with 
large  loose  stones,  or  that  consists  of  a  strong, 
moist,  adhesive  clay,  is  not,  in  general,  suit- 
able to  the  drill  culture ;  but  the  land  thjit  is 
not  suitable,  I  apprehend,  bears  no  great  pro- 
portion to  that  which  is.  The  intelligent 
husbandman,  who  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  principles,  will  readily  vary  the  applica^ 
tion  of  them  as  circumstances  may  require. 

When  land  is  exhausted,  quite  out  of  tilth, 
and  overrun  with  the  strongest  and  most 
noxious  weeds,  it  is  absolutely  necefsary  to 
eradicate  them,  to  clean  and  pulverize  the 
soil ;  otherwise  the  seed,  whatever  it  may 
be,  might  as  well  be  thrown  on  the  highway, 
as  sown  in  land  in  that  condition.  It  is  a 
question  of  great  importance,  how  and  by 
what  means  land  may  be  fertilized  and  its 
vigour  restored,  the  weeds  displaced  and  de^ 
stroyed,  consistently  with  the  beneficial  cul- 
ture of  a  profitable  crop  growing  on  the  same 
field  at  the  same  time.  It  will  readily  occur 
to  the  reader,  that  this  is  not  pofsible  to  be 
done  in  any  mode  of  culture  but  that  of  plant* 
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mg  in  drillS)  and  pulverizing  the  soil  bj 
ploughing  and  horse-hoeing,  the  intervals 
during  the  gfowth  of  the  crop  through  the 
whole  summer.  Mr.  Tull  rightly  advised 
welktimed  ploughing  and  harrowing,  till  the 
land  was  thoroughly  pulverized  and  well 
cleaned  of  weeds ;  for  the  grain  and  plants, 
which  were  chiefly  the  subjects  of  his  culture, 
would,  by  no  means,  admit  of  being  sown  in 
an  exhausted  soil,  overrun  with  weeds,  with 
the  least  prospect  of  a  crop,  though  it  may  be 
ever  so  certain  that  the  growth  of  the  several 
articles  he  cultivated,  was  promoted  in  the 
most  beneficial  manner,  by  the  due  use  of  the 
horse-hoe,  or  hoe-plough. 

• 

Wheat,  turnips,  lucem,  and  sainfoin,  and 
indeed  every  other  kind  of  plant,  when  well 
fixed  and  established  in  the  ground,  may  be 
greatly  promoted  in  their  growth,  by  the  dis- 
creet use  of  the  hoe-plough ;  but  previous  to 
the  use  of  this  instrument,  they  must  have  ar- 
rived to  a  certain  stage  of  their  growth,  other- 
wise the  hoe-plough  would  entirely  displace 
and  totally  destroy  them.  It  is,  therefore,  ab- 
solutely necefsary,  that  the  land  in  which  these 
articles  are  to  be  sowed,  should,  at  least, 
be  moderately  fertile^  and  very  clean  from 
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weeds,  which  can  be  effected  only  by  behig 
thoroughly  pulverized  previous  to  its  being 
sown. 

Turnips,  lucern,  sainfoin,  clover,  and  many 
others,  are  very  precarious  articles,  even  when 
skill  has  been  used,  and  great  pains  taken,  to 
insure  a  crop.  Land  is  sometimes  sowed  with 
turnips,  three  or  four  times  to  no  purpose,  and 
many  other  crops  frequently  miscarry,  through 
circumstances  which  human  sagacity  cannot 
foresee,  or  human  prudence  remedy.  The 
failure  of  these  articles  is  generally  imputed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  fly  3  and  true  it  is,  that  they 
prey  upon  them  by  millions ;  but  if  my  ob- 
servations are  just,  the  evil  does  not  begin 
there.  It  is  common  for  the  seeds  of  the 
above-mentioned  plants  to  come  up  finely  and 
look  healthy ;  but  heat  and  drought  coming 
on,  the  juices  of  the  young  plants  thicken  and 
stagnate,  circulation  is  stopped,  they  wither, 
and  are  suddenly  destroyed  by  the  fly.  It  is 
verv  common  to  see  whole  fields  in  this  con- 
dition,  excepting  under  the  shadow  of  the 
hedges,  which,  in  some  measure,  retain  the 
dews  of  the  nights,  and  screen  the  young 
plants  from  the  scorching  sun-beams.  We 
frequently  see  very  flourishing  plants  under 
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hedges,  when  the  crop  of  the  rest  of  the  field 
is  entirely  destroyed;  and  I  am  clearly  of  opi- 
nion, the  same  disappointment  would  happen 
in  every  poor  soil,  if  the  appearance  of  the 
plants  were  immediately  followed  by  a  few 
dry  hot  scorching  days,  though  there  should 
not  be  a  fly  to  prey  upon  them.  The  best 
means  to  guard  against  such  a  disappointment, 
when  any  of  these  articles  are  to  stand  for  a 
crop  in  the  place  they  are  sowed,  is  thoroughly 
to  cleanse  the  ground,  duly  break,  divide,  and 
pulverize  the  soil,  and  drefs  it  with  a  well- 
prepared  artificial  compost,  which,  if  the 
season  should  not  prove  singularly  unfavour* 
able,  would,  most  probably,  give  a  degree  of 
vigour  to  the  young  plants,  which  would  to-^ 
tally  defeat  the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  and  if  the 
land  were  to  be  sown  in  drills,  a  very  mode- 
rate quantity  of  the  compost  being  regularly 
spread  in  the  path  of  the  drill,  previous  to  the 
sowing  the  seed,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose. 

A  plentiful  crop  of  turnips,  or  of  artificial 
grafses,  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance  to 
a  farmer  who  has  a  large  stock  of  cattle  to 
feed ;  it  therefore  merits  his  most  serious  atten- 
tion, how  and  by  what  means  he  may  render 
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the  growth  of  those  articles  more  constant  and 
certain,  which  in  the  common  courfe  of  prac- 
tice are  very  precarious,  and  not  to  be  de- 
pended upon.  For  this  purpose,  Z  would  ad- 
vise him  to  keep  twenty,  thirty,  or  fifty  loads 
(the  quantity  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  his 
farm)  of  a  good  compost  always  by  him,  ready 
prepared,  to  be  used  as  occasion  may  require. 
This  may  be  done  at  a  very  moderate  expense 
in  the  following  manner:—* 

Of  a  field  that  is  conveniently  situated, 
plough  and  harrow  the  headlands,  till  the  soil 
be  well  divided  and  in  fine  tilth ;  then  take  a 
cart-load,  or  forty  bushels,  of  good  strong  well- 
burnt  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  and  place  it 
in  little  heaps,  about  a  bushel  in  each,  along 
the  middle  of  the  said  headlands,  about  four 
feet  distadt  from  each  other.  This  done,  with 
a  shovel  cover  the  heaps  of  lime  with  four  or 
five  times  its  quantity  of  pulverized  earth,  and 
pat  it  dbwa  close  with  the  back  of  a  shovel, 
so  as  to  exclude  both  the  rain  and  the  air.  In 
a  few  days,  the  moisture  of  the  earth  will  have 
difsolved  the  lime,  and  reduced  it  to  a  powder. 
A  workman,  however,  should  from  time  to 
time  inspect  the  heaps,  for  they  will  soon 
begin   to  heave  and  swell,   and  have  large 
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figures  in  them,  which  must  be  carefully  (iiled 
up  by  having  more  earth  thrown  upon  them, 
and  patted  down  close.  This  must  be  re- 
peated as  often  as  occasion  may  require ;  for 
rain  would  cause  the  lime  to  run  into  a  kind 
of  irreducible  calx,  and  the  air  would  rob  it 
of  its  fertilizing  quality,  as  it  is  well  known  it 
docs  of  its  medicinal  virtue.  When  the  lime 
is  perfectly  reduced  to  a  powder,  the  earth 
and  lime  must  be  chopped  down  with  a  spade, 
and  intimately  blended  and  incorporated  to- 
gether. This  is  most  conveniently  done  in 
form  of  a  long  bank,  or  ridge,  in  the  middle 
of  which  a  large  furrow,  or  opening,  must  be 
made  sufficient  to  receive  five  cart-loads  (forty 
bushels  each)  of  good  fat  spit  dung;  then  the 
earth  and  lime  must  be  thrown  over  the  dunir 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole.  In  this  manner  it 
must  He  some  months,  or  till  the  dung  is  in  a 
state  of  difsolution,  which  it  will  soon  be  by 
means  of  the  lime.  When  arrived  to  this  state, 
it  must  again  be  turned  over,  and  incorporated 
as  intimately  as  pofeible,  and  then  formed  into 
a  heap  to  be  kept  for  use.  Earth,  lime,  and 
dung,  thus  managed,  constitute  an  unctuous 
saponaneous  mafs  of  great  fertility,  and  per- 
haps this  is  the  most  beneficial  method  of 
manuring  with  lime  of  any  in  use;  for  at  the 
Folurne  IV.  C 
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same  time  that  it  promotes  the  growth  of  the 
crop,  it  meliorates  and  improves  the  soil; 
whereas,  in  the  common  way  of  using  it,  it  is 
thought  by  most,  that  though  it  may  invigorate 
for  a  crop  or  two,  yet  it  infallibly  impoverishes 
the  land.  It  is  true,  however,  that  there  is 
t\0  article  in  the  whole  art  of  husbandry,  con- 
cerning which  even  practical  men  are  more 
divided,  than  about  lime.  Some  declare  thcjr 
have  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  the 
use  of  it,  without  deriving  the  least  benefit 
from  it ;  with  others,  it  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
vegetation;  without  it,  they  think  they  had 
better  not  sow  their  land  j  indeed,  the  prac- 
tice so  far  prevails  in  some  counties,  that  the 
tenant  is  tied  down  by  an  article  in  his  lease 
to  lay  on  a  certain  quantity  every  third  or 
fourth  crop,  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty  bushels  an  acre.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
account  for  this  seeming  irreconcileable  dif- 
ference of  opinions,  but  it  would  require  more 
room  and  time  than  can  be  allowed  at  pre- 
sent. I  will  only  add,  that  a  compost  formed 
as  above,  would  make  an  excellent  top-dref- 
sing  to  be  used  in  the  spring,  and  if  not 
wanted  for  the  purposes  first-mentioned* 
would  be  verv  useful  for  the  last.     But  from 
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this  long  digrefsion,  let  us  return  to  our  sub- 
ject. 

We  will  suppose  the  land  we  have  to  cul- 
tivate is  in  its  nature  rather  poor  and  unfertile, 
and  rendered  more  so  by  being  too  frequently 
cropped,  and  its  culture  neglected,  and  con- 
sequently  OTerrun   with   the   worst  kind   of 
weeds;  the  question  is,  what  mode  of  culture 
will  bring  such  land   into  proper  tilth,  and 
produce  a  profitable  crop  at  the  same  time 
with  the  least  expense?  To  answer  this  pur- 
pose,^ I  have  sdready  observed,  the  crop  must 
be  planted  in  rows  with  intervals  sufficiently 
wide  to  admit  the  free  use  of  the  hoe-plough 
whilst  the  crop  is  growing,  as  often  as  the 
growth  of  the  weeds  requires  it.    This  will 
be  three,  or  perhaps  four  times,  in  such  foul 
land,  during  the  course  of  the  summer.     For 
this  purpose  I  know  only  of  three  or  four  ar- 
ticles   which   will   by   any    means    answer. 
These  are,  the  different  species  of  cabbage 
plants,  beans,  potatoes,  and  perhaps   pease. 
I  have  tried  carrots,  parfnips,  turnips,  turnip- 
rooted  cabbage,  lucern,  sainfoin,  and  every 
sort  of  grain,  but  without  the  least  succefs; 
for  m  spite*  of  every  effort,  the  weeds  baffled 
all  attempts,  and  destroyed  the  young  plants 
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that  arose  from  seed,  before  the  hoc-plough 
could  be  introduced.  Cabbages,  beans,  and 
potatoes,  were  all  the  articles  that  afforded  a 
profitable  return.  The  field  in  which  I  made 
my  experiments  is  seven  acres,  and  was  ex- 
actly in  the  poor  condition  above  described. 
The  method  I  pursued  to  bring  this  field  into 
proper  tilth  is  as  follows^  and  I  believe  a  better 
cannot  be  devised. 

As  soon  as  harvest  is  well  over,  give  the 
field  a  clean  ploughing  in  the  usual  manner. 
Dragging  and  harrowing  at  this  season  can 
seldom  be  of  any  use;  the  earth  is  generally 
too  adhesive  to  part  with  the  roots  which  bind 
it  together.  As  soon  as  the  ploughing  is 
finished,  give  it  another  directly  acrofs  the 
first;  but  this  must  be  performed  in  a  manner 
very  different  from  the  former.  Begin  at  the 
farther  end  of  the  field,  and  with  one  bout  of 
the  plough,  make  the  furrows  as  deep,  and  the 
ridge  as  narrow  and  as  high  as  may  be.  Upon 
the  outward  edge  of  the  outward  furrow  enter 
the  plough-share,  and  with  another  bout  of 
the  plough  form  a  second  ridge,  and  so  pro- 
ceed through  the  whole  field.  It  will  then 
lie  in  deep  open  furrows,  and  high  narrow 
ridges,  and  consequently  exposed  to  the  in- 
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fluences  of  the  atmosphere  in  the  largest  extent 
of  superficies  that  is  pofsible.  If  the  winter 
should  prove  ever  so  wet,  the  ridges  will  b^ 
kept  dry  by  the  open  furrows;  but  if  it  should 
prove  severe,  the  frost  will  penetrate  quite 
through  the  ridges,  and  impregnate  almost 
the  whole  soil  they  contain.  If  in  the  latter 
end  of  Februar)%  or  any  part  of  March,  the 
weather  should  be  dry  and  open,  the  ridges 
may  be  drawn  down  by  the  drags,  and  the 
field  levelled  to  prepare  it  for  planting.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  must  needs  be 
evident  to  every  practical  man,  for  nothing  in 
krt  or  nature  renders  even  the  most  adhesive 
soil  so  short  and  friable  as  exposing  it  through 
the  winter  to  the  frost. 

This  being  the  state  of  the  field,  we  proceed 
now  to  prepare  it  for  planting.  On  the  fur- 
ther side  of  the  field,  about  a  yard  distant 
from  the  hedge,  draw  a  furrow  with  the 
plough  fi^om  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other, 
and  return  the  plough  again  in  the  same  fur- 
row. This  will  make  it  wide,  deep,  and  clean. 
Then  enter  the  ploughshare  about  nine  inches 
distant  from  the  edge  of  the  furrow,  and  with 
one  bout  of  the  plough,  throw  the  earth  on 
each  side  into  the  middle  of  the  furrow.  A 
1  C3 
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second  bout  of  the  plough^  performed  in  the 
same  manner,  will  form  a  high  ridge  about 
three  feet  wide.     It  is  evident,  a  ridge  thus 
formed  will,  under  the  crown  or  most  elevated 
part  of  it,  have  twice  the  depth  of  pulverized 
earth  that  can  be  had  in  common  ploughing. 
The  whole  field  is  to  be  formed  into  ridges  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  first.     In  land  that  is 
tolerably  clean,  and  in  pretty  good  tilth,  the 
intervals  between  the  ranks  of  plants  on  the 
tops  of  these  ridges  will  be  wide  enough  for 
the  hoe-plough  to  work,  and  keep  it  so.     But 
land  in  the  sad  condition  above  described, 
might  be  more  conveniently  and  eifectually 
cleansed  and  improved  by  forming  the  ridges 
by  the  bouts  of  the  plough,  which  would  make 
them  about  four  feet  and  a  half  wide,  and  con- 
sequently there   would  be  intcr\'als  of  near 
four  feet  for  the  hoe-plough  to  work  in.     If 
the  season  should  prove  favourable,  and  the 
intervals  plouglicd  three  times  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  the  soil  would  be  reduced  al- 
most to  a  powder. 

Let  us  suppose  then  the  field  to  be  formed 
into  Ihrce-boiU  ridges  as  above,  and  the  time 
for  planting  beans  arrived;  with  a  common 
plough  I  make  a  clean  furrow  on  the  crown 
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of  each  ridge,  about  a  foot  wide,  and  four 
inches  deep,  going  down  one  ridge  and  up 
the  next,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  field. 
The  beans  are  then  dropped  in  the  furrows, 
either  in  two  rows,  seven  or  eight  inches 
asunder,  or  in  a  single  row  in  the  middle  of 
the  furrow.  If  the  seed  be  good,  the  distance 
may  be  three  inches  bean  from  bean ;  if  other- 
wise, they  should  be  planted  closer.  This 
may  be  performed  very  conveniently  by  a  small 
hand-barrel  drill,  with  which  a  boy  might 
plant  six  acres  a  day^  or  for  want  of  such  an 
instrument,  the  beans  might  be  dropped  by 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  very  expeditiously  ^ 
as  the  furrow  would  be  an  infallible  guide, 
which  they  could  not  mistake  either  in  the 
rows  or  depth,  though  they  might  somewhat 
in  the  distance  of  the  beans ,  but  as  the  fur- 
rows would  remain  open  for  the  present, 
every  error  would  be  liable  to  detection. 

The  beans  being  planted,  they  may  be  very 
expeditiously  covered  by  a  pair  of  harrows 
being  lashed  to  a  couple  of  poles  at  a  proper 
distance  to  work  on  the  tops  of  the  .ridges, 
and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses;  one  going  in 
each  furroW;,  two  ridges  may  be  covered  at 
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p,  time,   without  the  horses  stepping  upon 
either. 


A  drill,  which  makes  the  furrows,  drops 
the  seed,  and  covers  it  at  the  same  time,  con.- 
veys  an  idea  of  much  greater  perfection  than 
the  method  here  advised  ;  but,  all  things  con- 
sidered, I  do  not  know  but  in  practice  this 
may  be  the  more  eligible  method  of  the  two, 
especially  for  beans  and  pease  j  and  for  setting 
potatoes  and  cabbage  plants,  I  think  it  greatly 
preferable  to  all  others.  A  furrow  made,  as 
above,  is  vastly  preferable  to  any  channel  that 
can  be  made  with  the  share  of  a  drill;  for 
though  the  share  be  set  to  a  certain  depth,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  ploughman,  from  which 
it  cannot  deviate,  yet  if  the  soil  be  well  puN 
vcrised,  as  it  ought,  it  will  run  into  the  chan- 
nels, and  cause  the  seed  to  lie  at  unequal 
depths ;  this  in  the  autumn  indeed,  may  be  of 
no  consequence,  as  at  that  season  there  is  no 
danger  of  wanting  moisture  to  make  the  seeds 
vegetate ;  but  in  the  spring,  it  is  of  the  utmoft 
consequence  to  have  the  seed  buried  at  an 
equal  and  proper  depth ;  to  the  want  of  which, 
the  very  short  crops  of  barley  and  oats  were 
almost  entirely  owing  the  last  summer.  Tlie 
seed  that  lay  three  or  four  inches  deep  came 
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4ip  well,  and  ripeoed  in  good  time ;  but  what 
Jay  shallow,  either  never  came  up  at  all,  or, 
which  was  much  worse,  so  late,  as  not  to  be 
jEmy  thing  near  ripe ;  it  was  therefore  cut 
green,  and  lay  so  long  to  wither  before  it 
could  be  safely  housed,  that  what  little  was 
ripe  and  w:ould  have  been  good,  was  much 
reduced  in  its  value  by  laying  so  long  in  the 
field.  I  am  very  clearly  of  opinion,  that  if  the 
barley  last  season  had  been  drilled  in  equally 
distant  furrows  of  four  inches  deep,  and  about 
a  foot  from  each  other,  the  crop  in  this  country 
had  been  three  times  as  great  at  least,  though 
much  lefs  than  half  the  seed  would  have  been 
sufficient ;  this  would  have  made  a  difference 
of  three  rents  at  least  to  the  farmer. 

The  beans  being  planted,  suppose  the  be- 
ginning of  March,  before  the  end  of  April  a 
plentiful  crop  of  \yeeds  may  be  expected,  not- 
withstanding the  pains  that  have  been  taken 
to  prevent  it.  Those  which  are  in  or  near 
ihe  rows  of  bean§,  should  be  cut  up  with  the 
hand-hoe;  and  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better,  after  the  beans  are  high  enough  for 
the  hoer's  direction.  The  weeds  in  the  in- 
tervals may  stand  somewhat  longer,  till  tl^e 
})eans  are  sufficiently  established  in  the  ground. 
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SO  as  not  to  suffer  from  the  free  use  of  die 
horse-hoe.  At  this  stage  of  their  growth, 
this  instrument  should  be  introduced,  and  a 
furrow  cut  as  near  one  of  the  ranks  as  may  be 
with  safety,  and  the  earth  thrown  into  the 
interval ;  on  its  return,  it  must  cut  a  furrow 
on  the  other  side  of  the  row,  and  soon  till  the 
whole  field  be  finished.  There  will  then  be 
a  furrow  on  each  side  of  the  rows,  and  high 
ridges  in  the  middle  of  the  intervals.  Tliese 
should  be  well  harrowed,  with  an  instrument 
made  of  a  proper  width  to  pafs  between  the 
rows,  without  injuring  the  beans.  This  would 
fevel  the  ground,  break  the  clods,  and  tear 
out  many  of  the  weeds.  A  plough,  with  a 
double  mould-board  is  then  to  split  the  ridges 
in  the  middle  of  the  intervals,  throwing  one 
half  to  the  right,  the  other  to  tlie  left,  to  earth 
up  the  beans.  Thus  disposed,  it  may  remain 
for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  or  till  the  weeds 
appear.  Then  the  hoe-plough  should  be  set 
to  work  again,  always  observing  to  go  as  near 
the  rows  as  may  be  with  safety.  The  harrow 
should  follow  the  hoe-plough,  and  the  plough 
with  a  double  mould-board  the  harrow  ;  and 
this  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  there  may  ap- 
pear to  be  any  occasion,  which  camiot  well 
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be  more  than  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
summer. 

It  makesf  no  material  difference  whether 
the  crop  be  beans,  potatoes,  or  cabbage.  That 
mode  of  practice  which  is  beneficial  to  one, 
will  be  equally  so  to  all.  A  field  under  this 
mode  of  culture,  it  is  evident,  would  have  all 
the  advantages  of  a  year's  fallow,  together 
with  a  beneficial  crop.  The  beans  being 
reaped  and  carried,  the  field  would  be  thought 
by  most  to  be  in  very  good  tilth  for  a  crop 
of  wheat.  Nothing  more  would  be  necefsaiy 
than  to  plough  and  harrow  the  intervals, 
which  might  be  done  with  two  bouts  of  the 
plough  in  each  interval,  in  which  two,  three, 
or  four  rows  of  wheat  might  be  drilled,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  owner.  But  I  should  prefer 
giving  it  another  winter's  fallow,  which  should 
be  performed  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  former.  You  may  then  either  have  ano- 
ther crop  of  beans,  or,  which  I  think  much 
better,  a  crop  of  potatoes.  The  land  is  to  be 
prepared,  and  to  lie  fallow  through  the  winter, 
as  before  directed  for  beans.  The  best  season 
for  planting  beans  is  in  March,  but  potatoes 
should  not  be  planted  before  the  middle  of 
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April  at  soonest ;  but,  in  most  years,  the  be- 
ginning of  May  is  safer  and  better. 

Last  year  I  planted  about  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  the  15th  and  16lh  of  April;  they  came 
up  well,  and  looked  very  fine  and  vigorous. 
On  the  morning  of  the  2 1st  of  May,  there 
was  a  sharp  hoar-frost,  which  shrivelled  up  the 
greens  of  the  potatoes,  as  if  they  had  been 
scorched  by  fire ;  the  consequence  was,  the 
stalks  died  down  to  the  ground,  and  ap- 
peared as  if  all  destroyed  ;  however.  In  some 
time  they  shot  forth  again,  and  produced  a 
better  crop,  all  things  considered,  than  I  ex- 
pected. The  produce  was  thirty-six  sacks 
and  a  half  on  three  quarters  of  an  acre, 
(240lb.  to  the  sack,)  which,  at  4s,  a  sack, 
(the  present  price  here,)  come  to  71.  6s.  being 
after  the  rate  of  9l.  14s.  8d.  per  acre.  Had 
thir,  land  been  prepared  in  the  manner  above 
described,  I  cannot  have  a  doubt  but  the  pro- 
duce would  have  been  double  at  least.  The 
hnd  was  in  wheat  the  preceding  year.  I  coukl 
not  get  pofsefsion  till  January  1785,  and  by 
reason  of  snow  and  hard  frost,  it  could  not  be 
ploughed  till  late  in  March.  It  was  thrown 
into  narrow  ridges,  by  two  bouts  of  the  plough; 
and  the  potatoc  sets,  instead  of  being  planted 
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in  the  furrows  made  on  the  crowns  of  tJjc 
ridges^  as  I  had  directed,  were,  by  a  most 
unaccountable  blunder,  very  injudiciously 
dropped  on  the  hard  bottoms  of  the  parting 
fbnows  between  the  ridges.  I  had  no  re- 
medy left  to  correct  this  mistake,  but  by 
running  the  plough  up  each  side  of  the  fur* 
row ;  by  this  means  new  ridges  were  formed 
with  the  potatoe  sets,  exactly  under  the  crown 
of  each  ridge,  and  the  sets  were  well  covered 
with  mould  very  well  broken  ;  but  still  they 
lay  on  a  bed  of  hard  uncultivated  earthy 
which  is  a  very  great  impediment  to  vegeta- 
tion ;  for  though  the  potatoe  generally  grows 
above  the  set,  the  roots  and  fibres  which  fur* 
nish  it  with  nourishment  penetrate  deep,  and 
tvcry  way,  in  a  well-prepared  soil. 

Nothing  encourages  and  promotes  the 
growth  of  all  kinds  of  plants  so  much  as 
breaking  the  soil  as  deep  as  the  staple  of  the 
land  will  allow ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  advise  deep  clean  furrows  should  be  opened, 
and  the  crown  of  the  ridges,  which  arc  to  be 
planted,  should  lie  exactly  over  them.  The 
furrows  on  the  tops  of  the  ridges  need  not  be 
more  than  four  inches  deep  for  beans  -,  but  it 
must  be  six,  at  least,  for  potatoes  \  for  almost 
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the  whole  of  their  produce  is  above  the  origi-^ 
nal  set,  and  therefore  should  have  six  or  eight 
inches  to  grow  in. 

A  field  thus  planted  with  potatoes  following 
a  crop  of  beans,  if  duly  cultivated  with  the 
hoe-plough j  harrow,  and  plough  with  a  double 
mould-board,  as  above-directed,  would  reduce 
almost  any  soil  to  a  perfect  tilth.  The  inter- 
vals might  be  prepared  in  good  time  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  and  the  seed  drilled  in,  if  coiv* 
venient,  before  the  potatoes  were  taken  up. 

Fallowing  land  has  been  generally  practised 
to  restore  its  fertility,  especially  where  manure 
is  not  to  he  got  in  sufficient  quantities ;  and 
all  experience  shews  that  the  practice  is  right. 
But  none  have  or  can  have  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  benefit  of  keeping  the  soil  in  a 
thorough  pulverized  state,  except  those  who 
have  paid  a  close  attention  thereto. 

In  a  very  hot  and  dry  season,  I  have  seen 
cabbage  and  other  plants  which  were  wither- 
ing and  dying,  seemingly  beyond  a  pofsibilitv 
of  recoverv,  restored  in  a  very  short  time  to  a 
vigorous  state,  merely  by  deep  hoeing,  and 
earthing  them  up  well.     I  will  quote  one  in- 
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stance  in  particular^  because  it  is   a  very  re- 
markable one : — 


The  field  above-mentioned  of  seven  acres,  I 
use  for  a  field  of  experiments.  About  three 
quarters  of  an  acre  of  it  I  had  dug  with  the 
spade,  in  order  to  mark  the  difference  betweea 
that  instrument  and  the  plough.  A  plot  of  the 
ground  thus  dug  was  planted  with  beans,  in 
rows  three  feet  asunder,  and  about  four  inches 
apart  in  the  rows.  It  was  wheat-stubble, 
very  poor,  and  full  of  weeds,  and  dug  but 
once.  The  beans  came  up  well,  but  the  season 
proved  most  unpromising.  When  three  or 
four  Inches  high,  they  appeared  to  be  struck 
with  the  blight,  and  the  tops  were  infested 
by  a  great  number  of  insects,  not  unlike  a 
large  bug,  which  made  great  havock  among 
them,  and  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
whole,  for  the  plants  declined  fast.  1  thought 
a  fair  opportunity  now  offered  of  trying  what 
benefit  might  be  derived  from  effectual  culti- 
vation. I  caused  them  to  be  deep  and  well 
hoed,  and  the  earth  drawn  up  to  the  stems  of 
the  plants ;  the  good  effects  of  this  were  soon 
visible,  their  verdure  returned,  and.  they  til- 
lered out  afresh ;  the  weeds  too  came  up  very 
thick  and  strong,  and  grew  apace.     I  then 
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Another  plot  of  the  same  field  I  planted 
with  egg  pease ;  they  came  up  well,  but  when 
a  few  inches  high,  were  struck  with  the  blight» 
and  devoured  by  insects  down  to  the  ground. 
I  began  to  dig  them  up,  in  order  to  plant 
something  else  in  their  room ;  but  observing 
the  roots  had  begun  to  put  out  fresh  shoots>  I 
took  the  man  off  digging,  and  set  him  to  hoe- 
ing the  intervals  very  deep.  They  soon  showed 
the  good  effects  of  this  operation,  they  shot  up 
vigorously,  and  produced  not  a  large  crop  in- 
deed, but  very  fine  large  pease.  When*  they 
were  nearly  spent,  I  had  the  ground  well  dug 
again,  and  planted  some  hundreds  of  cabbage 
plants  of  different  kinds.  To  these  I  gave 
two  or  three  good  hoeings,  and  in  October 
had  the  finest  cabbages  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Perhaps  many  might  be  larger  and  heavier^ 
the  average  weight  of  mine  being  from  six 
and  a  half  to  seven  pounds ;  but  nothing  could 
exeeed  them  in  sweetnefs  and  goodnefs. 
What  makes  this  the  more  remarkable  is,  the 
farmer  who  last  occupied  the  land  told  me  it 
would  not  bear  a  cabbage,  the  soil  was  so 
•hallow,  poor,  and  liable  to  burn. 

As  soon  as  the  cabbages  were  cut,  I  had  it 
dug  again,  and  planted  it  with  brocoli ;  the 
plants  grew  luxuriantly,  and  were  as  healthy 
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ind  fine  as  ever  was  seen,  till  the  severe  frosts 
the  beginning  of  January,  1786,  gave  them  a 
severe  blow.  Before  the  show  fell,  they 
dropped  their  leaves,  and  seemed  much  hurt; 
Whedier  they  will  recover,  as  I  hope,  will  ap- 
pear hei-eafter  s  they  are  now  covered  with 
show: 

The  condition  as  well  as  complexion  of  this 
^art  of  the  field  (three  quarters  of  an  acre)  is 
very  miich  altered  for  the  better ;  it  has  now 
the  appearance  of  good  garden  mould,  is  light, 
easy  to  dig,  and  crumbles  with  great  ease. 
This  improvement  of  the  soil  is  wholly  owing 
to  the  culture  bestowed  upon  it.  In  the 
course  of  twelve  months  it  ha^  been  dug  three 
times,  and  hoed  or  dug  with  a  dung-fork  with 
four  tines  (which  is  the  best  instrument  I 
know  of  for  shaking  the  weeds  out  of  the  soil) 
at  least  four  times,  but  it  never  had  a  grain  of 
lAanure  of  iany  kind  whatever ;  that  I  pur- 
posely withheld  in  order  to  prove  to  what  de- 
gree of  improvement  land  might  be  brought 
by  the  force  of  cultivation  solely.  Hitherto 
the  succefs  has  greatly  exceeded  my  expecta- 
tion ;  if  the  sUccefs  of  another  year  upon  this 
same  part  of  the  field  should  prove  superior, 
br  even  equal  to  the  last,  the  fact  will  be 
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establiblic  .1  beyond  the  pofsibility  of  a  doubt, 
that  land  in  its  nature  rather  unfertile,  im- 
poverished, and  made  ver}^  foul  by  bad  ma- 
na^jement,  may,  by  the  proper  use  of  the  spade 
and  hoc,  or  the  plough  and  harrow,  be  made 
fertile,  and  to  bear  profitable  crops,  without 
the  least  aid  from  manure  of  any  kind  what- 
ever. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Tull,  and  by 
others  smcc  his  time,  that  frequent  ploughing 
and  harrowing,  and  reducing  the  soil  to  a  per- 
fect tilth,  increase  and  extend  the  pasture  of 
plants ;  but  tliis  could  be  of  no  great  use,  if 
the  matter  or  substance,  which  constitutes 
their  aliment  were  not  increased  also.  During 
the  course  of  these  experiments,  I  made 
several  observations,  whitfi  clearly  explain  to 
my  own  satisfaction,  how  dividing  and  pul- 
verizing the  soil  becomes  the  proper  mode  of 
conveying  the  aliment,  prepared  by  nature  for 
the  sustenance  of  plants,  into  the  bosom  of  the 
earth.  One  observation  I  will  mention,  as  it 
is  directly  to  the  purpose  :  one  evening,  near 
the  time  of  the  men's  leaving  work,  a  smart 
jjiower  of  rain  came  on,  which  drove  them  off. 
'ITiey  were  di-rging  one  of  the  plots  where  the 
beans  had  grown.     The  shower  did  not  last 
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above  Jialf  an  hpun  The  next  morning  ns  the 
men  were  digging,  I  pbservcd  the  rain  had 
not  penetrated  above  half  an  inch  into  the 
gTQund  ^t  piost,  I  qrdercd  one  of  them  to  dig 
tyvQ  or  three  spits  of  the  ground  that  had  been 
dug  the  day  before  ;  it  clearly  appeared  that  thp 
rain  in  the  new-dug  ground  had  gone  as  deep 
as  the  spade,  which  wa§  full  twelve  inches. 
Ifere  then,  we  clearly  see  how,  and  by  wh^t 
means,  the  principles  of  vegetation  are  ac- 
quired, by  keeping  the  land  in  thorough  culti- 
vation. 

Rain,  hail,  snow,  dews,  hoar-frost,  and  all 
the  exhalations  which  occupy  the  atmosphere, 
sink  into  and  are  absorbed  by  the  e^rth  when 
it  is  kept  in  a  loose,  light,  pulverized  state  ; 
whereas  the  same  principle^  on  a  compact 
hard  soil  reach  no  farther  than  the  surface, 
and  are  exhaled  by  the  sun  and  wind,  with 
little  or  no  benefit  to  the  soil  they  fall  on. 

From  hence  also  w^  may  learn  the  77iodi(s 
cperandly  by  which  plants  in  a  growing  state 
may  be  invigorated  and  rendered  luxuriant. 
Jf  plants  of  any  kind  were  planted  in  rows,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  the  new  husbandry, 
and  the  intervals  horse-hoed  two  or  three  times 
6  D3 
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in  the  summer ;  every  shower  of  rain,  evci» 
the  dews  of  the  nights,  would  be  freely  im- 
bibed by  the  well-pulverized  soil,  and  the  all- 
ment  it  contains  directly  conveyed  to  the  roots 
and  fibres  of  the  plants  which  occupy  the  in- 
tervals. 

That  the  true  aliment  of  plants  is  derived 

from  animal  substances,  difsolved  and  vola- 

« 

tilized  by  fermentation  and  putrefaction; 
that  the  atmosphere  is  the  grand  receptacle  of 
all  putrid  effluvia ;  that  this  subtilized  matter 
enters  into,  and  helps  to  constitute,  the  clQuds 
and  other  meteors  s  that  it  attracts,  and  is  at- 
tracted by,  hail,  rain,  snow,  &c.  and  by  that 
means  returned  to  replenish  and  fructify  the 
earth  ;  the  writer  himself  is  fully  convinced. 
But  supposing  his  theory,  respecting  the  prin- 
ciples of  nutrition  be  ever  so  erroneous,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  to  the  practical  husbandman  ; 
it  is  sufficient  for  him  to  know  and  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  a  mode  of  practice  which  will 
infallibly  render  his  fields  fertile,  and  capable 
of  producing  profitable  crops,  by  means  easily 
practicable  and  within  his  own  power,  be  the 
situation  and  condition  of  the  soil  whatever  it 
may,  total  barrennefs  excepted. 


j^ 
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That  fallowing  gives  fertility  to  the  earthy  is 
a  fiact  confirmed  by  universal  experience,  and 
well  known  to  every  husbandman  :  but  the  ex- 
tent of  its  power  has  been  considered  by  few, 
and  attempted  to  be  carried  to  its  utmost  pitch 
perhaps  by  nobody. 


ESSAY   II. 


On  the  Oak. 


O  F  all  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  Oak  de- 
mands our  first  attention,  whether  we  consider 
the  dignity  of  its  station,  or  the  variety  of  uses 
to  which  it  is  applied  Being  a  native  of  our 
iftland,  it  adapts  itself  in  a  wonderful  manner  to 
almost  every  soil  -,  and»  if  well  defended  in  its 
infancy,  there  are  few  places  in  which  it  will 
not  grow  to  a  national  advantage.  This  tree 
naturally  delights  in  a  ric  h,  deep,  and  loamy 
soil ;  but  lands  of  that  quality  are  now  more  pro 
fitably  employed  in  pasture  and  tillage.  How- 
ever, there  are  large  portions  of  land  in  this 
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kingdom  which  yield  but  a  small  profit  to  the 
owners.  Such  wastes,  if  situated  near  rivcrSj 
or  navigable  canals,  are  nobly  calculated  for 
raising  Oaks,  which,  at  some  distant  period, may 
launch  themselves  into  the  ocean,  Guardians  of 
Liberty  and  Commerce.  Dr.  Martyn,  in  his 
beautiful  edition  of  Mr.  Miller's  dictionary, 
enumerates  twenty-six  species  of  Oak,  but  I 
shall  onlv  mention  fourteen,  of  which  number 
nine  are  deciduous,  and  five  evergreen. 

1.  QuERcus  (rohur)  foliis  deciduis  ob- 
longis  superne  latioribus,  sinubus  acutioribus : 
angulis  obtusis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1414.  Oak 
xoith  oblong  deciduous  leaves^  broader  ioicard  the 
topy  having  accutc  indentures  zvith  obtuse  angles^ 
The  Common  Oak. 

This  is  the  common  English  Oak,  which,  for  ship- 
building and  other  economical  uses,  far  excels  all 
tlic  kinds  in  the  known  world.  The  following  is  a 
v;irit:ty,  but  Mr.  Miller  considers  it  U5 ad isiioct species 
under  the  title  of 

QuBrvCi's  (fa^mina)  foliis  deciduis  oblongis 
obtusis,  pinnato-sinuatis  pctiolis  brevifsimis, 
pedunculis  glandorum  longifsimis.  Oak  ivith 
oblong,  obtuse,  deciduous  leaves,  xchich  are 
rvingcd^  sinuated,  and  have  very  short  foot-stalks, 
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a?//A  the  fruit  grozving  upon  long  foot'StaVis. — 
The  Female  Oajk. 

m       • 

Mr.  Miller  olnerves  that  this  sort  is  not  so  common 
as  tbe  first,  and  hQ  iuforo^s  us,  that  in  the  Wilds  pf 
KcDt  and  Sur;>ex  there  may  be  secu  many  large  trees 
of  this  kind.  According  to  binii  th^  leaves  arc  not«o 
deeply  sinuated  as  those  of  the  counnon  Oak,  nor  are 
they  so  irregular,  the  indentures  being  opposite,  like 
the  lobes  of  winged  leaves;  these  have  scarce  any 
foot  stalks,  bat  sit  closp  to  the  branches ;  the  ucorns 
stand  upon  very  long  foot*stalks.  The  timber  of  this 
lund  is  accounted,  by  some,  better  than  that  of  the 
first,  and  the  trees,  when  growing,  have  a  oiore  loft/ 
appearance. 

2.  QuERCUs  (cerris)  foliis  oblongis  lyrato-* 
jMnnatifidis,  laciniis  transversis  acutis,  subtus 
subtomentosis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1415.  Oak 
with  obbng  leaves  which  arc  It/re-shaped,  zcing* 
pointedy  and  liave  transverse  acute  jags^  whick 
are  doivny  on  their  under-side.  Qxiercus 
calyce  hispido,  glande  minorc.  C.  B.  P.  420. 
Oak  with  a  prickly  cup  and  smaller  acorn. — 
Smaller  prickly-cupped  Spanish  Oak. 

This  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  Tiie  jeiivcs.iirc  ob- 
loag  and  pointed,  and  frequently  indented  in  the  mid- 
dle like  a  lyre;.;Abey  are  jagged  and  acutc-[wnted,  a 
little  hoary  o.u  their  under  sitJc,  and  btaiul  iij)on  slen- 
der foot-stalks.  The  acorns  arc  small,  and  have  rough 
prickly  cups. 
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S.  QuERcus  (esculus)  foliis  pinnato-sinuatU 
tevibus,  fructibus  sefsilibus.  Lin/  Sp.  Plant. 
1414.  Oak  with  smooth  tving-indented  leaves, 
and  fruit  sitting  close  to  the  branches.  Quercus 
parva  sive  Phagus  Graecorum  et  Esculus  Plinii. 
C.  B.  P.  The  small  Oak,  or  Phagus,  of  the 
,Greeks,  and  the  Esculus  of  Pliny.  The  Oftr 
leaved  Italian  Oak. 

This  sort  grows  naturally  in  Spain  and  Italy ;  the 
leaves  are  smooth,  and  deeply  sinuated  liko  winged 
leaves ;  some  of  the  sinuses  are  obtuse,  and  others  end 
ki  acute  points;  they  have. very  short  foot-stalks;  the 
branches  are  covered  with  a  purplish  bark  when  young; 
the  acorns  are  long  and  slender,  the  cups  rough  and  a 
little  prickly,  sitting  close  to  the  branches.  The 
acorns  are  sweet,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  th^  poor 
in  the  south  of  France,  who,  in  times  of  scarcity^  grind 
them  and  make  bread  with  the  flour.  Of  this  species 
of  Oak  the  Romans  made  their  Civic  Crowns.  '<  Civiea 
lligna  primo  fuit,  postea  magis  placuit  ex  Exculo  Jovi 
sacra.**  *  plin. 

4.  QuERcus  [(fgilops)  foliis  ovato-oblongis, 
glabris,  serrato  dentatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1414. 
Oak  with  obbng,  aval,  smooth,  sawed,  indented 
leaves.  Quercus  calyce  echinato,  glande  ma- 
jore.  C.  B.  P.  420.  Oak  with  a  prickly  cup 
and  larger  acorn.  The  large  prickly-cttppetf 
Spanish  Oak. 
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This  species  grows  naturally  in  Spain.  The  trunk 
fbes  nearly  as  high  as  the  common  Oak ;  the  branches 
extend  very  wide  on  every  side,  and  are  covered  with 
a  greyish  bark,  intermixed  with  brown  spots;  the 
branches  are  closely  garnished  with  oblong  oval  leaves, 
about  three  inches  long,  and  almost  two  broad,  which 
are  deeply  sawed  on  their  edges ;  most  of  the  saws  or 
teeth  turn  backward,  and  terminate  in  acute  points. 
The  leaves  are  stiff,  of  a  pale  green  on.  their  upper 
side,  and  downy  on  their  under ;  the  aconis  have 
verj large  scaly  cups  which  almost  cover  them;  the 
scales  are  ligneous  and  acute-pointed,  starxling  out  a 
quarter  of  an  inch ;  some  of  the  cups  are  as  large  as 
ibiddlbg  apples. 

5.  QuERCUs  (rubra)  foliis  obtuse  sinuatis 
setaceo-mucronatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1413. 
Oak  with  obtuse  si nuaied  leaves y  terminated  by 
bristly  points.  Quercus  Esculi  divisura,  foliis 
amplioribus  aculeatis.  Pluk.  Aim.  309.  tab. 
54.  fig.  4.  Oak  with  broad  spiny  leaves,  which 
are  divided  like  the  Esculus.     The  Jied'Oak. 

This  sort  grows  naturally  in  Virginia,  and  in  other 
parts  of  North  America.  It  arrives  at  a  large  size  in 
the  countries  where  it  naturally  grows ;  the  bark  is 
smooth,  and  of  a  greyish  colour,  but  that  on  the 
younger  branches  is  darker;  the  leaves  ai*e  six  inches 
l«ng,  and  two  and  a  half  broad  in  the  middle ;  they 
are  obtusely  sinuated,  each  sinus  ending  with  a  bristly 
point,  of  a  bright  green,  standing  upon  short  foot- 
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^[tal^s.  The  )eave§  continue  their  v^dure  very  la^e  ia 
a^utuma,  sa  that^  ^lolefs  bard  frost  comes  on  early,  t}iey 
.  do  r^  fall  till  qesu*  CbristmaSi  before  w]itch  time  thejr 
change  their  colqur  and  become  red.  The  acorn^  of 
tbis^ort  ^e  a  little  longer,  but  not  so  thick  as  those  <^ 
the  common  Oak* 


6.  QrUERCus  (prinu^)  foliis  obovatis  utrin*- 
que  acuminatis  sinuato-serratis,  denticulis  ro- 
tundatis  uniformibus.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  141 S. 
Oak  xcith  oblong  oval  leaves^  which  are  pointed 
on  both  sides,  and  have  sawed  siiiuses,  with  uni- 
form  roundish  indentures.  Quercus  castaneaQ 
foliis  procera  arbor  Virginiana.  Pluk.  Aim, 
809.     The  Chesnut'Leaved  Oah 

This  grows  naturally  in  North  Aiperica,  of  Hjbifh 

there  seems  to  be  two  kinds ;   one  grows  to  ^  muph 

larger  size  than  the  other,  though  this  may  be  oc* 

casioned  by  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.    The  Invest 

sort  grows  in  the  rich  low  lands,  where  it  becomes  the 

largest  tt^ee  of  an}'  of  the  Oaks  in  those  countries :  the 

wood  is  not  of  a  fine  grain,  but  is  very  serviceable ;  the 

bark  is  gfi^y  ^aud  scaly ;  the  leaves  are  five  qr  sLk. inches 

long,  and  \\\o  inches  aqd  a  hajf  broad  in  t)ie  middle, 

indented  ^n:  tlie  edgep,  and  bave  many  transverse  veios 

.running  from  the  midrib  to  the  borders;  they  are  of  a 

.  bright  green,  aod  $o  nearly  resemble  the  leaves  of  tbe 

Chcsnut-tree,  as  scarcely   to  be  distinguished  from 

.,tbem.    The  acorns  of  this  sort  are  very  large,  and 

i^ave  «lwt.f:up9-    Jbeka^ves  of  ibe  oithier  are  not  ^q 
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large^  nor  so  strongly  veiued^  and  the  acorns  are 
snialler  abcl  a  little  longer j,  which  may  arise  from  the 
scni. 

7.  ^UERcus  (nigra)  foliis  cuneiformibus. 
obsolete  trilobis.  Lin.  Sf>.  Plant,  1413w — 
00k  with  xvedge-shaped  IcMes, .  biwing  ikret 
worn-out  lobes.  Quercus  folio  hon  serrato  Ih- 
summitate  quasi  triangolo.  Catesb.  Can  1. 
p.  20.     ^he  Black  Oak. 

This  grows  naturally  on  poor  land  in  most  parts  of 
Korth  America,  where  it  never  comes  to  a  larg^  size ; 
ther  wood  is  of  little  Vaiihe.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colofir ;  the  leaves  are  very  broad  dt  the  top, 
where  they  have  two  waved  indentures;-  Which  divMe 
them  almost  into  three  lobes ;  they  diminish  gradually 
to  their  baise,  where  they  are  narrow;  they  are  smooth^ 
of  a  lucid  green,  and  have  short  foot-stalks.  The 
acorns  afe  smaller  than  those  of  the  common  Oak^ 
and  hsrve  short  cups.  Of  this  species  we  have  a 
variety  or  two,  one  particularly  with  trifid  leaves,  and 
another  slightly  trilobate,  called  the  Black  Oak  oj  the 
Plains. 

8.  QtiERCirs  (alha)  foliis  obUqu^  pinnatifi- 
cfis,  sinabus  angalisqiie  obtu'sis.  Lin.  Sp. 
Plant.  1414,  Oak  with  oblique  many -pointed 
leuves,  having  obtuse  sinuses  and  angles.  Quer- 
cus alba  Virginiana.  Catesb.  Car.  1,  p.  21. 
tab.  «1.     The  White  Oak. 
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This  sort  grows  naturally  in  North  America,  where 
ibe  wood  is  esteemed  preferable  to  any  of  their  other 
sorts  for  building;  being  much  ifiore  durable.  The 
bark  of  this  tree  is-greyisb,  the  leaves  are  of  a  light 
green,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  four  broad  in  the 
middle;  they  are  regukriy  indented  almoi^  to  the 
midrib.  The  indentures  are  obtuse.  The  leaves  hnSih 
riiort  foot-stalks.  The  acorns  greatly  resemble  tho^ 
of  the  common  Oak. 

9.  QuERcus  (phellos)  foliis  lanceolatis  inte- 
gerrimis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1412.  Oak 
with  spear-shapedy  entire  smooth  leaves.  Quer- 
cus  sive  Ilex  Marilandlca,  folio  longo  angusto 
Salicis.  Catesb.  Car.  1.  p.  17.  The  Willow- 
Leaved  Oak. 

This  species  is  a  large  timber  tree,  and  a  native  oc 
North  America.  The  leaves  are  long  and  narrow,  re- 
sembling thosel  of  our  common  Willow.  Hence  its 
name.  Of  this  sort  there  are  several  varieties,  which 
are  all  included  under  the  appellation  of  Willow-leaved 
Oaks. 

10.  QuERCus  f  ilex  J  foliis  ovato-oblongia 
indivisis  serratisque  petiolatis  subtus  incanis, 
cortice  integro.  Lin.  Sp-  Plant.  1412.  IIe< 
oblongo  serrate  folio.  C.  B.  P.  424.  Ilex 
arborea.  Bauh.  hist.  The  Ilex,  or  Ever^^ 
green  Oak. 
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This  species  is  geDerally  known  by  the  title  of  Hex 
€r  Ever-green  Oak ;  of  which  there  are  several  vari- 
cdesy  differing  greatly  in  the  size  and  shape  of  their 
leaves;  but  they  all  arise  from  acorns  of  the  same  tree^ 
SI  Ifr.  Miller  observes ;  nay,  the  lower  and  upper 
bnoches  of  the  same  tree  are  frequently  garnished 
with  leaves,  very  different  in  size  and  shape  from  each 
odwr;  those  on  the  lower  branches  being  much 
broader,  rounder,  and  their  edges  indented  and  set 
with  prickles,  but  those  on  tlie  upper  are  long,  narrow, 
and  entire.  The  leaves  of  this  tree  are  from  three  to 
four  inches  long,  and  one  broad  near  the  base,  gra* 
doaBy  leisening  to  a  point ;  they  are  of  a  lucid  green 
oa  their  upper  side,  but  whitish  and  downy  on  their 
uder,  and  are  entire,  standing  upon  pretty  long  foot* 
stalks;  these  remain  green  ail  the  year,  and  do  not 
M  till  they  are  thrust  off  by  the  young  leaves  in  the 
spnog.  The  acorns  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
common  Oak,  but  of  the  same  shape. 

11.  Que  Reus  (gramuntia)  foliis  oblongo* 
Olratis  sinuato-spinosis  sefsilibus  subtus  tomen<- 
tosis,  glandibus  peduDculatis.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1412.  Ever-green  Oak  with  oblong  ^  oval, 
prickfyy  indented  leaves,  which  are  woolly  on 
their  under  side,  and  bear  acorns  zvith  foot- 
stalks.— Ilex  foliis  rotundioribus  et  spinosiJ?,* 
c  luco  Gramuntio.  Bot.  Monsp.  140f  The 
Holly-Leaved  Ever-green  Oak. 
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Linnseu9  lifts  made  this  tree  a  distinct  species,  bat 
Mr.  Miller  seems  to  think  it  only  a  variety  of  the*  for- 
mer. The  Iea\xs  are  prickly  and  shaped  like  tfie 
Holly.  Hence  its  name.  It  grows  naturally  about 
Montpdier. 

12.  QuERcus  (coccifcra)  foliis  ovatis  indi- 
visis,  spinoso  dentatis  glabris.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant. 
1413.  Oak  with  ovaly  undivided y  smooth  leaves^ 
which  are  prickly  and  indented.  Ilex  aculeata, 
cocciglandifera.  C.  B.  P.  425.  Tlte  Kermcf 
Oak. 

This  kind  of  Oak  grows  plentifully  in  Spain^  Pi*o- 
Ycnce,  Languedoc,  and  along  the  Mediterranean  coast. 
It  is  a  tree  of  small  growth ,  seldom  rising  above  twelve 
feet.  The  leaves  arc  oval  and  undivided;  they  are 
smooth  on  their  surface,  but  indented  ou  their  edges, 
which  are  aruicd  wfth  prickles  like  those  of  the  Holly. 
It  is  feathered  to  the  bottom,  which  gives  it  the  ap» 
pearance  of  a  bushy  Shrub.  The  acorns  are  smaller 
than  those  of  the  common  Oak.  From  this  tree  af^ 
gathered  the  Kermes,  with  which  the  antients  uied  to 
die  their  garments  of  that  beautiful  colour  called  C6o- 
cincus,  or  Cocceus,  being  diflerent  from  tlie  Purpurm 
of  the  PhaMiicians  obtained  from  the  testaceous  fiih 
(ailed  Murex.  In  course  of  time  the  Murex  became 
Beglected,  and  t!ie  Kermes,  we  arc  now  speaking  of, 
l^-as  introduced.  This  supported  its  reputation  till  the 
discovery  of  America,  when  it  gave  place  to  th6 
Cochineal,  an  insect  fuund  in  the  Mexican  woods  upQR 
^  plant  named  by  Unna^us,  Cactus  Cochinillifer. 
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Both  antients  and  moderns  seem  to  have  had  con* 
fased  notions  concerning  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
Kermesy  some  considering  it  as  a  fruit,  without  a 
just  knowledge  of  the  tree  which  produced  it ;  others 
taking  it  for  an  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture 
of  a  particular  fly,  the  same  as  the  common  gall  pro- 
duced upon  the  Oak.     Tournefort  was  of  this  num- 
ber.—Count  Mar^igli,  and  Dr.  Nisole,  a  physician  of 
Mootpclicr,     made    experiments  and    observations, 
with  a  view  to  further  discoveries,  but  did  not  per- 
fecdy  succeed.     Two  other  physicians  at  Aix  in  Pro- 
Tcnce,  Dr.  Emeric  and  Dr.  Garidel,  applied  themselves 
aliout  the  same  time,  and  with  greater  succefs,  having 
finally  discovered  that  the  Kermes  is  the  body  of  an 
insect,  after  having  undergone  several  transformations. 
The  progrefs  of  these  transformations  must  be  con- 
^ftidcreJ  at  three  different  seasons.     In  the  first  stage, 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  an  animalcule,   no 
larger  tliun  a  grain  of  millet,  is  perceived  sticking  to 
ilie  branches  of  the  tree,  where  it  fixes  itself,  and  soon 
becomes  immoveable;  at  this  period  it  grows  the  most, 
and  swells  with  the  sustenance  that  it  draws  in:    thi^4 
Mate  of  rest  sccnis  to  have  deceived  the  curious  ob- 
wrver,  it  then  resembling  an  excrescence  of  the  bark  ; 
durin'^  this  [)eriod  of  its  growth,  it  appears  to  be  co- 
vered ^\  ith  u  down,  extendins:  over  its  wlioKi  bodv 
like  a  net,  and  adhering  to   the  ba*.  k ;  its  figure  is 
convex,   not  unlike  a  very  smail  Sloe;  in  such  parts 
•IS  are  not  q'lite  hid  by  this  soft  ^rarnient,  many  bright 
specks  are  perceived  of  a  golden  colour,  as  well  as 
siripes  running  acrofs  the  body  from  one  pl.ice  to 
J'olujnc  If\  K 
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another.     At  the  second  stage,  in  April,  its  growth 
is  completed,  when  it  becomes  round  resembling  a 
pea  in  Jihape.     It  has  then  acquired  more  strength, 
and  its  down  is  changed  into  dust,  and  seems  to  be 
nothing  but  a  husk  or  a  capsule,  full  of  a  reddish  juice, 
not  unlike  discoloured  blood.     Its  third  state  is  to* 
Wcirds  the  end  of  Mav,  a  little  sooner  or  later  accord* 
ing  to  the  warmth  of  the  climate.     The  husk  appears 
full  of  small  e:^a^s,  lefs  than  the  seeds  of  a  poppy. 
They  are  [iroocrly  ranged  under  the  belly  of  the 
insect  progrefsiveiy  placed  in  the  nest  of  down  that 
covers  its  body,  which  it  withdraws  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  eg;^s:  after  this  work  is  performed,  it 
soon  dies,  though  it  still  adheres  to  its  position,  ren« 
dering  a  further  service  to  its  progeny,  and  shielding 
them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  or  the 
hostile  attacks  of  an  enemy.     In  a  good  season  they 
nuihiply   exceedingly,    having   from    1800'  to    2M0 
egi^s,  which  produce  the  same  number  of  animalcules. 
AVhen  observed  by  the  microscope  in  July  or  August, 
that  which  appeared  as  dust,  are  so  many  eggs  or 
open  capsules,  as  white  las  snow,  out  of  which  ifsues  a 
gold-coloured  animalcule,  of  the  shape  of  a  cockroach, 
wiih  two  horns,  six  feet,  and  a  forked  tail.    In  Languc* 
doc  and  Provence  the  jjoor  are  employed  to  gather  the 
Kermes,  the  women  letting  their  nails  grow  for  that 
purpose,  in  order  to  pick  them  oil*  with  greater  facility. 
Tlie  custom  of  lopping  olf  the  boughs  is  very  inju- 
dicious, as  by  tiiat  means  the  next  year's  harvest  it 
destroyed.     Some  women  will  g;it!ier  two  or  three 
pounds  a  day  j  the  great  point  being  to  know  where 
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tbey  are  most  likely  to  be  found  in  any  quantity,  and 
to  gather  them  early  with  the  morning  dew,  as  the 
lca?es  are  more  pliable  and  tender  at  that  time  than 
after  tbey  have  been  dried  and  parched  by  the  rays  of 
tbe  sua.  Strong  dews  will  make  them  fall  from  the 
trees  sooner  than  usual.  When  the  proper  season 
{Mi&es,  they  fall  off  of  themselves,  and  become  food 
for  birds^  particularly  pigeons.  Sometimes  there  will 
be  a  second  production,  which  is  commonly  of  a  lefj} 
size  with  a  fainter  tinge.  The  first  is  generally  found 
adhering  to  the  bark,  as  well  as  on  the  branches  and 
stalks;  the  second  is  principally  on  the  leaves,  as  the 
worms  choose  that  part  where  the  nutritious  juice 
preserves  itself  the  longest,  is  most  abundant,  and 
can  be  most  easily  devoured  in  the  short  time  that 
remains  of  their  existence,  the  bark  being  then  drier 
and  harder  than  the  leaves. 

Those  who  buy  the  Kcrmes  to  send  to  foreign  parts, 
spread  it  on  linen,  taking  care  to  sprinkle  it  with 
vinegar,  to  kill  tiie  worms  that  are  within,  which  pro- 
duces a  red  dust,  which  in  Spain  is  separated  from 
d)e  husk.  Then  they  let  it  dry,  pafsing  it  through 
a  scarce,  and  make  it  up  into  bags.  In  the  middle  of 
each,  its  proportion  of  red  dust  is  put  into  a  little 
leather  bag,  and  belongs  to  the  buyer;  it  is  then 
ready  for  transportation,  being  always  in  demand  on 
the  Mrican  coast.  The  people  of  Hinojos,  Bonarcs, 
Villalba,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  of  Seville, 
dry  it  on  mats  in  the  sun,  stirring  it  about,  and  se- 
parating the  red  dust.     This  is  the  finest  part,  and 
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being  mixed  with  vinegar  goes  by  the  name  of  Pastel. 
The  same  is  done  with  the  husks ;  but  these  are  but 
of  half  the  value  of  the  dust.  The  Kermes  of  Spain 
is  preferred  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  on  account  of  its 
superior  goodnefs.  The  people  of  Tunis  mix  it  with 
that  of  Tetuan,  for  dying  these  scarlet  caps  so  much 
used  in  the  Levant.  The  Tunesians  export  every 
year  above  150,000  dozen  of  these  caps,  which  yields 
to  the  Dcy  a  revenue  of  150,000  hard  dollars  (33,750l.) 
per  annum  for  duties;  so  that,  exclusive  of  the  uses 
of  the  Kermes  in  medicine,  it  appears  to  be  a  very 
valuable  branch  of  commerce. — In  some  years  it  has 
produced  30,000  dollars  (50001.)  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Xixona  in  Spain.  The  first  who  has  spoken  of  these 
insects  with  any  accuracy  is  Peter  Quiqucran,  Bishop 
of  Senez,  in  his  book  de  Laudibus  Provincial,  1550. 

13.  QuERCus  (subcr)  foliis  ovato-oblongis 
indivisis  serratis  subtus  tcmentosis,  cortice  ri- 
moso  fungoso.  Lin.  Sp.  Plant.  1413.  Oak 
with  ovaly  oblongs  ujidividcd  leaves y  sazved  and 
xvoolly  on  their  under  side^  and  a  fungous  cl^t 
bark.  Suber  latifolium  perpetuo  virens. — 
C.  B.  P.  424.     The  Cork-Tree. 

The  leaves  of  this  useful  sj^ecies  are  entire,  of  an 
oblong  oval,  about  two  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
quarter  broad,  sawed  on  their  edcrcs,  and  have  a  little 
down  on  their  under  sides ;  their  foot-slalks  are  very 
short ;  the  leaves  continue  green  through  the  winter  till 
the  middle  of  May,  when  they  generally  fall  off  just 
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before  the  new  leaves  come  cue,  so  that  the  trees  are 
Tery  often  almost  bare  for  a  short  lime.  The  acorns 
are  very  like  tiiose  of  the  common  Oak.  I'he  exterior 
bark  of  this  tree  is  the  cork,  which  is  taken  olT  from 
the  trees  every  eight  or  ten  years ;  but  there  is  an  in- 
terior bark  whicli  nourishes  the  trees,  so  that  the 
stripping  ofF  the  outer  is  so  fur  from  mjuring  them, 
that  it  rather  prolongs  their  life ;  for  those  whose 
bark  are  not  taken  off,  seldom  last  longer  than  fifty  or 
sixty  years  in  health;  whereas  the  treses  which  are 
barked  every  eight  or  ten  years,  will  live  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  and  more.  The  bark  of  the  young 
tree  is  porous  and  good  for  little ;  however  it  is  ne- 
celsary  to  take  it  off  when  the  trees  are  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  old,  without  which  the  bark  will  not  be 
good,  and  after  eight  or  ten  years  the  bark  will  be  fit 
to  take  off  again ;  this  second  peeling  is  of  little  use, 
but  at  the  third  peeling  the  bark  is  in  perfection,  and 
will  continue  so  many  years,  the  best  cork  being 
taken  from  the  old  trees.  The  month  of  July  is  the 
lime  for  stripping  off  this  bark,  when  the  sap  flow^ 
plentifully ;  this  operation  is  performed  with  an  inr 
strument  similar  to  that  for  disbarking  Oak.  Of  tiiis 
species  tliere  is  a  variety  called  the  Narrow-leaved 
Cork  Tree. 

14.  QuERcus  (virginiana)  foliis  lanceolato- 
ovatis  integerrimis  petiolatis  sempervirentibus. 
Oak  with  spear-skapedy  ovaU  entire  leaves^  icliich 
ere  Ever-green^  and  have  foot-stalks , — Quercus 
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scmpcrvircns  foliisoblongisnonsinuatis.  Banist. 
Ever-green  Oaky  with  obloiig  leaves  zv/iich  are 
not  sinuatecL     T/ie  Live  Oak. 

This  species  grows  naturally  in  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia, where  it  rises  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.  The 
grain  of  the  wood  is  hard,  tough,  and  coarse;  tlie 
bark  is  of  a  grey  colour.  The  leaves  are  oval  and 
spear-shai^ed,  about  three  inches  long,  and  one  and  a 
Ihilf  broad,  entire,  and  of  a  dark  green,  standing 
ii|K>n  short  foot-stalks.  I'hcy  are  of  a  thick  coo- 
sistcncc,  and  continue  green  all  the  }'ear.  The  acorns 
are  obiong  and  small,  and  arc  eaten  by  the  Indians, 
who  lay  them  up  in  store  for  the  winter.  They  also 
draw  from  them  an  oil  which  is  very  good. 

Tlic  Oak,  in  the  Linnaen  system,  is  ranked 
in  the  clafs  and  order  Monoecia  Poli/andria, 
which  comprehends  such  plants  as  have  male 
and  female  flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  the 
male  flowers  having  numerous  stamina. 

Tun  Oak.  Plate  1.  a.  A  male  Catkin. 
b,  c.  ThcCalvx.  In  some  flowers  it  is  divided 
into  four ;  in  others,  into  five  segments. 
K.  c.  Ditto,  magnified,  d.  An  entire  Flower. 
D.  Ditto,  magnified,  showing  the  situation  of  the 
stamina,  c.  A  single  stamen,  e.  Ditto,  mag- 
nified. /.  A  female  Flower,  f.  Ditto,  mag* 
1 
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nified.  g.  The  Acorn,  or  Nut,  as  it  sits  in  its 
permanent  Calyx,  h.  Ditto,  separated  from 
the  Calyx.    /.  TheCup,  or  permanent  Calyx. 

The   common  Oak  flowers  in  the  spring, 
though  there  is  no  exact  time  for  the  opening 
of  the  flowers  or  leaves  ;  these  circumstances 
depend  on  the   backwardnefs  or  forwardnefs 
of  the  season,  or  the  difference  of  the  situation 
or  soil  on  which  the  trees  stand.     We  often 
observe  one  Oak  in  full  leaf,  and  at  the   same 
lime  another,  standing  near  it,  without  any 
such  appearance,  owing  to   the  coldnefs  or 
poverty  of  the  stratum  on  which  it  stands,  and 
which  would  have  been  unperceived,  had  not 
the  tree  shown  it.    But  notwithstanding  this, 
observation  and  experience  teach  us,  that  these 
differences  are  very  inconsiderable,  and  that 
the  Oak  which  is  most  backward  in  putting 
forth  its  leaves,  generally  retains  its  verdure 
the  longest  in  the  autumn.     In  general,   the 
flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  hue,  begin 
to  open  about  the  seventh  of  April ;  about  the 
18th   the  leaves  appear,  at  which  time  the 
flowers  are  in  full  bloom  -,  and  about  the  Gth 
of  May  the  leaves  will  be  quite  out,  av.d  re- 
main until  the  autumnal  frosts  come  on.  . 
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Oaks  are  generally  raised  in  vast  quantities 
together,  called  woods,  where  they  thrive  best, 
and  arrive  to  a  greater  height  than  in  hedge- 
rows. We  seldom  see  a  good  oak  in  a  hedge- 
row: they  generally  throw  out  large  lateral 
branches,  and  form  a  spreading  and  beautitui 
head,  but  the  trunk  is  for  the  most  part  very 
short ;  whereas  in  woods  they  draw  one  ano- 
ther up,  and  thus  sociably  aspire  to  such  a 
height,  as  to  be  sufficient  to  answer  any  pur- 
poses in  use. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  mankind  about 
the  raising  an  Oak  wood.  Some  think  the 
plants  should  never  be  removed,  but  remain 
where  the  acorn  was  first  sown ;  others,  again, 
believe  that  a  wood  should  be  raised  by  plants 
taken  from  a  nursery.  As  each  of  these 
methods  has  its  advantages,  I  shall,  therefore, 
endeavour  to  show  the  best  mode  of  proceed- 
ing in  raising  an  Oak  wood  both  ways,  that 
every  one  may  choose  that  which  he  likes  the 
best. 

And,  first,  to  raise  a  wood  from  acorns 
sown  in  the  Seminary. 

Let  a  proper  spot  in  the  seminary  be  pre- 
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pared  against  the  time  the  seeds  are  ripe. 
The  soil  should  be  loamy,  fresh,  and  in  good 
heart ;  and  should  be  prepared  by  digging  it 
well,  breaking  all  clods,  and  clearing  it  of 
weeds,  roots,  large  stones,  &c.  The  acorns 
should  be  gathered  from  the  straightest,  most 
thriving,  and  beautiful  trees ;  and  if  they  re- 
main until  they  fall  off  of  themselves,  they 
wi/1  succeed  the  better. 

Having  a  sufficient  quantity  of  well-ripened 
acorns  for  your  purpose,  proceed  to  prepare 
your  beds  in  the  ground  that  is  just  got  ready 
for  their  reception.  Mark  out  the  beds  with 
a  line,  four  feet  broad,  and  let  there  be  an 
alley  between  each  bed  two  feet  wide  ;  rake 
the  earth  out  of  the  bed  into  the  spaces  de- 
signed for  the  alley,  until  the  bed  be  sunk  , 
about  two  inches  deep  ;  then  sow  your  acorns 
in  the  bed,  about  three  inches  afsunder,  and 
gently  prefs  them  down  with  the  spade,  or,  if 
more  agreeable,  they  may  be  set  in  rows,  the 
lines  for  that  purpose  being  marked  out  with 
a  sharp-pointed  stick,  llirow  the  earth  that 
has  been  raked  into  the  alleys,  over  the  acorns, 
and,  after  having  drefsed  up  the  bed,  and 
gently  prefsed  it  down  with  the  back  of  the 
spade,  proceed  to  the  next  bed,  and  so  on 
until  the  whole  be  finished.     This  work  is 
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best  performed  in  February,  though  some  pre- 
fer the  autumnal  months. 


In  aboyt  six  weeks  the  plants  will  appear 
above  ground  ;  and  in  these  beds  they  may 
remain  two  years,  without  any  further  trouble 
or  care,  than  keeping  them  clean  from  weeds, 
and  now  and  then  refreshing  them  with  water 
in  very  dry  seasons.  When  the  trees  are  two 
years  old,  they  will  be  of  a  proper  size  for 
planting  out. 

I>et  us  now  sec  in  what  manner  we  are  to 
prepare  the  ground  for  their  reception.  The 
best  way  is  by  trenching,  or  double  digging, 
as  deep  as  the  soil  will  admit  of:  but  as  this 
is  a  very  expensive  proceeding,  and  conse- 
quently can  only  be  practised  upon  a  small 
scale,  I  shall  recommend  another  good  method 
of  preparing  the  ground.  This  is  to  be  done 
by  proper  ploughing  ;  and,  if  agreeable,  the 
year  before  the  land  is  planted,  it  may  bear  a 
crop  of  oats,  rape,  or  turnips.  By  this  means 
the  sward  will  be  effectually  destroyed.  After 
the  crop  is  off,  let  the  ground  be  trench- 
ploughed,  and  then  harrowed  with  heavy 
harrows  to  break  the  clods :  about  the  end  of 
October  let  it  be  again  ploughed  crofs  ways. 
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and  harrowed  as  before.  This  is  the  season 
for  planting  the  sets ;  for  the  ground  by  being 
thus  crofs-ploughed  and  well  harrowed,  will 
be  in  proper  order  for  their  reception.  The 
manner  of  planting  the  sets  is  as  follows : 

First,  carefully  take  the  plants  out  pf  the 
seed-bed,  shorten  the  tjap-root,  and  take  off 
part  of  the  side-shoots,  that  there  may  be  an 
equal  proportion  of  strength  between  the  stem 
and  the  root.  If  the  wood  is  designed  to  be 
but  small,  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  acres,  then 
lines  may  be  drawn,  and  the  trees  planted  in 
rows,  four  feet  distant  from  each  other,  and 
the. trees  two  feet  asunder  in  the  row:  each 
line  must  have  a  man  and  a  boy  for  planting. 
The  ground  being  made  light  and  pliable  by 
crofs  ploughing  and  harrowing,  the  man 
strikes  his  spade  into  the  earth  close  to  the 
line;  he  then  takes  it  out  and  gives  another 
stroke  at  right  angles  with  it ;  then  the  boy, 
having  a  parcel  of  plants  under  his  left  arm, 
takes  one  with  his  right  hand,  and  readily 
puts  it  into  the  crevice  made  by  the  spade  at 
the  second  stroke  :  after  this  the  man  gently 
prefses  the  mould  to  it  with  his  foot,  and  thus 
the  young  Oakling  is  planted.  He  proceeds 
in  the  same  manner  to  the  next,  and  so  on 
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tiJl  all  is  finished.  An  active  man  will, 
•with  his  boy,  plant  1500  or  2000  in  a  day  ; 
and  while  they  are  planting,  others  should  be 
employed  in  taking  up  Iresh  sets  from  the 
seed-bed,  sorting  them  and  preparing  their 
roots.  In  short,  a  sufficient  number  of  hands 
should  be  set  to  every  part  of  this  work,  that 
the  whole  may  be  carried  on  with  despatch 
and  regularity,  for  the  ground  cannot  be  too 
soon  furnished  with  its  plants,  after  it  is  in 
readinefs  to  receive  them  ;  neither  can  the 
plants  be  put  too  early  into  the  ground,  after 
they  arc  taken  up  from  the  seminary.  Those 
plants  which  are  nearly  of  the  same  size  should 
be  made  to  occupy  a  large  quarter  togetlier, 
and  the  weakest  should  be  lelt  in  the  seminary 
a  year  longer  to  gain  strength. 

llic  trees,  either  for  small  or  large  plantar 
tions,  being  in  tlic  ground,  the  first  care  should 
be  to  fence  them  well  from  cattle,  and  even, 
if  pofsible,  from  nibhits  and  hares.  The  next 
should  be,  to  keep  them  clear  from  weeds,  that 
they  may  not  be  incommoded  in  their  growth. 
In  all  lands,  weeds  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  destroyed  at  their  first  appearance.  In 
small  plantations  hoeing  may  do;  but  where 
the  plantations  are  large  and  noble,  a  doubler 
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shelving  plough  should  be  provided ;  and 
when  the  weeds  are  got  two  or  three  inches 
high,  this  must  be  drawn  exactly  down  the 
middle  of  each  row  by  horses  with  their 
mouths  muzzled,  somebody  leading  the  fore- 
most horse  :  this  plough  will  effectually  throw 
a  ridge  each  way,  so  that  the  edge  of  it  will  be 
almost  contiguous  to  the  plants  on  both  side^;. 
This  being  done,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
ground  will  be  changed,  and  the  weeds  all 
buried,  except  a  few  about  the  stems  of  the 
plants,  which  a  man  following  the  plough 
Aould  cut  or  pluck  up.  In  this  manner  the 
ground  may  lie  until  a  fresh  crop  of  weed* 
present  themselves ;  when  these  are  about  three 
inches  high,  a  common  plough  should  be  j)ro- 
vided  to  go  up  one  side  of  the  row  and  down 
the  other,  to  plough  the  ridges  made  by  the 
double-shelving  plough,  into  their  former 
places  ;  men  followijig  with  hoes  to  destroy 
such  weeds  as  are  near  the  stems  of  the  trees. 
Thus  will  tlie  whole  scene  be  charged  again  ; 
the  ground  will  appear  as  new  tilled  ;  arid  in 
this  condition  it  may  remain  until  the  weeds 
call  for  the  double-shelving  plough  a  second 
time,  which  mu:,t  also  be  followed  alternately 
with  the  common  plougli  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire.    By  this  means  the  ground  will  not  only 
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be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  but  the  earthy  by  con- 
stant stirring,  will  be  more  replete  with  nou- 
rishing juices,  the  gentle  powers  will  produce 
their  good  effects,  the  sun  will  have  his  in- 
fluence, and  all  the  powers  of  vegetation  will 
combine  to  nourish  and  set  forward  the  infant 
Oak.  This  work  must  be  repeated  every  year, 
until  the  Oaks  arc  of  a  height  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  weeds,  which  may  be,  perhaps,  in 
tliree  or  four  years,  according  to  the  goodnefs 
of  the  ground  in  which  they  are  planted. 


When  it  is  thought  advisable  to  raise  an 
Oak  wood  from  the  acorn,  let  the  following 
directions  be  observed. 


Having  the  ground  prepared,  as  before  di- 
rected, for  the  reception  of  the  young  Oak 
plants,  and  having  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
acorns,  all  gathered  from  the  most  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  thriving  trees,  proceed  to  their 
setting  in  the  following  manner :  In  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  let  lines  be 
drawn  acrofs  the  ground  for  the  rows,  at  the 
distance  of  four  feet  from  each  other ;  but  if 
this  be  thought  too  great  an  interval,  the  rows 
may  be  made  at  three  feet,  in  which  case  the 
acorns  must  be  put  down  at  a  greater  distance 
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from  each  other,  ITicn  having  sticks  proper- 
ly rounded  to  make  the  holes,  plant  the  acorns 
by  the  side  of  the  lines,  at  the  -distance  of  ten 
inches  aisunder :  let  them  be  put  down  about 
two  inches  below  the  surface,  and  sec  that  the 
earth  be  properly  closed  by  the  planting  stick, 
to  prevent  the  mice,  or  crows,  from  injuring 
the  seed.  In  some  places  it  is  customary  to 
sow  the  acorns  after  the  plough;  but  where 
the  ground  happens  to  be  stiff,  great  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  cover  the  seed  with 
too  thick  a  furrow.  As  in  this  manner  of 
sowing,  the  plants  will  come  up  very  irregular, 
the  mode  of  thinning  must  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  planter. 

The  first  year  after  planting  the  acorns,  the 
weeds  must   be  kept   down    by  hoeing  and 
hand-weeding  ;    and  this  must  be  done  early 
in  the  spring  before  the  weeds  get  so  strong 
as  to  hide  the  tender  plants,  which  would  oc- 
casion  many  of   them  to    be    destroyed    in 
cleaning.     It  is  also  the  cheapest,  as  well  as 
the  neatest  husbandry,  to  take  weeds  down 
before  they  grow  too  large ;  for  though  the 
ground  may  require  an  additional  hoeing  in 
tfie  spring,  yet  the  weeds  being  hoed  down 
when   young,  a  man  may  hoe  over  a  great 
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quantity  of  ground  in  a  day :  weeds  cut  in 
their  tender  state  immediately  die ;  whereas 
when  they  are  suffered  to  grow  old  and  strong, 
they  frequently  grow  again,  especially  if  rain 
falls  soon  after,  perfect  their  seed  in  a  short 
time,  and  thereby  poison  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plantation. 

'ITie  secondyear  of  their  growth,  in  extensive 
plantations,  the  double-shelving  and  common 
plough  may  be  made  use  of,  as  before  di- 
rected, to  cultivate  and  keep  the  ground 
clean  ;  and  this  culture  should  be  attended  to 
until  the  plants  are  become  so  large  that  it 
will  not  be  in  the  power  of  the  weeds  to  in- 
jure them.  As  plantations  of  Oaks  from  the 
acorn  are  rather  precarious,  it  will  be  right  to 
form  a  small  seminary  in  the  same  field,  to 
repair  the  intervals  that  may  have  miscarried. 
And  here  it  may  be  necefsary  to  observe,  that 
this  seminary  should  be  taken  from  the  best 
part  of  the  field,  and  in  the  warmest  situation, 
in  order  that  the  young  plants  may  have  good 
roots,  without  which  they  would  make  but  an 
indilTe.rent  progrefs  v/hcn  planted  out. 

Having  thus  given  directions  for  the  raising 
of  woods,  both  by  young  sets  aod  from  acorns. 
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• 

I  now  proceed  to  their  future  management^ 
ifrhich  must  be  the  same  in  both.  And  firsts 
the  rows  being  four  feet  afsunder^  and  the 
plants  two  feet  distant  in  the  rows,  they  may 
^tand  in  this  manner  for  twelve  or  fourteen 
years,  when  every  second  plant  may  be  takeif 
oiit  and  sold  for  hoops  or  small  poles.  Now, 
though  I  say  in  twelve  or  fourteen  years  the 
plants  will  be  of  use  for  these  purposes,  yet 
this  is  only  a  general  rule,  as  the  different 
goodneis  of  the  land  will  make  a  great  varia* 
tion  in  the  growth  of  the  plants;  and  conse- 
qiicntly,  if  the  trees  take  to  growing  well, 
they  will  want  thinning  sooner.  This  busi- 
neis,  therefore,  should  be  left  to  the  discretion 
bf  the  person  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the 
pkntation. 

After  every  'second  plint  is  taken  away,  let 
the  roots  be  grubbed  up,  not  only  because 
they  will  pay  for  their  grubbing  as  fire-wood, 
but  that  there  may  be  more  room  given  for 
the  standing  plants  freely  to  extend  their 
roots. 

The  plants  being  nowfourfeet  afsunder  each 
way,  they  will  require  no  more  thinning  for 
seven  or  eight  years,  when  the  healthiest  and 

rotumc  IV.  F 
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best  thriving  trees  must  be  marked  to  staiid' 
for  timber,  and  the  others  cut  down  for  polesv 
and  their  roots  left  to  produce  future  und^^-^^ 

wood. 

In  this  manner  the  rows  filled  with  plantsv 
from  the  nursery  must  be  managed,  in  which 
case  we  can  speak  with  precision- with  regQtrdi 
to  thinning'.     The  same  husbandry  must»  bU; 
applied  to  the  rows  under  cultivation  from  th^j 
seed  ;  but  the  planter  in  this  last  method  itfusC?. 
be  left  to  form  his  own  ideas   in  respect-  W 
thinning,  as  no  hunrian  knowledge  can  det*¥* 
mine,  before  hand,  how  tbick  ih6  seedfi^- 
plants  will  appear  in  the  rows.     In  rbdtyr 
and  mountainous  soils,  the  plants  or  acornb* 
must  be   put  down  irregularly  by  the  spade^^ 
and  the  planter  must  be  directed  in  this  ope- 
ration by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the 
soil  and  situation. 

In  all  cases  of  planting,  shelter  and  Warmth' 
are  particularly  required.  Where  the  planta* 
tions  are  flat,  it  may  be  advisable  to  skirt  the 
wood  with  Scotch  Fir,  which  being  a  hardy 
and  quick-growing  tree,  is  well  Calculated  for 
this  purpose.  Et  comium  qudrcum.  PiMMOf 
amiQa  tnihii. — Claud. 
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Birch  is  sometimes  put  between  the  rows 
of  Oaks,  and  in  mountainous  situations  this  is 
a  good  method ;  others  recommend  the  Fir 
for  this  purpose,  but  it  is  apt  to  vegetate  too 
fast  and  overtop  the  Oaks. 

1  shall  now  consider  our  plantations  as  far 
advanced,  in  which  case  a  particular  attention 
ibould  be  paid  to  the  trees  left  for  timber. 
These  should  stand  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet 
distant  from  each  other,  which  will  not  be  too  v 
near  where  the  trees  thrive  w^ell ;  in  which 
case  their  heads  will  spread,  so  as  to  meet  in 
about  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  y  nor  will  this 
distance  be  so  great  as  to  impede  the  upright 
growth  of  the  trees.  This  distance  is  recom- 
mended, that  the  trees  may  enjoy  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  soil ;  therefore,  after  one  crop 
of  the  under-wood,  or  at  the  most  two  crops 
are  cut,  I  would  advise  the  stubbing  up  the 
ttools,  that  the  ground  may  be  entirely  clear  for 
the  advantage  of  the  growing  timber,  v»hich 
is  what  should  be  principally  regarded  ;  but, 
in  general,  most  people  attend  more  to  the 
immediate  profit  of  the  under-wood,  than  the 
future  good  of  the  timber,  and  frequently  by 
so  doing  spoil  both^  for  if  the  under-wood  be 
h:ft  after  the  trees  have  spread  ^o  far  as  that 

F  2 
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their  heads  meet,  the  under-wood  will  not  be 
of  much  value  ;  and  yet,  by  their  stools  beings 
left,  they  will  draw  a  great  share  of  nourish- 
ment from  the  timber-trees,  and  retard  them 
in  their  growth. 

Such  gentlemen  at  are  desirous  of  raising 
Oaks  to  plant  out  for  standards,  either  in  porks 
or  in  fields,  for  clumps,  or  for  avenues,  inust 
train  them  in  the  following  manner :  Having 
raised  them  in  the  seed-bed,  as  before  direct- 
ed, let  them  remain  there  two  years;  after 
which  a  piece  of  good  ground  must  be  pre- 
pared for  their  reception,  where  they  must 
grow  until  they  are  of  a  size  sufficient  to  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  designed  to  re- 
main. Tliis  ground  must  be  trenched,  or 
double  dug ;  then  taking  the  plants  out  of  the 
seed-bed,  as  before  directed,  let  a  man  and 
boy  plant  them  upon  this  new  double-dug 
ground,  at  the  distance  of  two  feet  row  from 
row,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  afsunder  in  the 
rows.  Every  winter,  until  the  plants  arc 
taken  out  of  this  nursery,  the  ground  should 
be  dug  between  the  rows  ;  and  this  is  what 
gardeners  call  turning-in.  They  will  require 
r,o  otlier  pruning  than  takingoif  any  unsightly 
siue-shoot;  or  ^hcre  the  tree  is  inclined  to  be 
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forked^  taking  off  the  weakest  branch.  Nor 
B  any  other  precaution  necefsary  until  the 
time  for  their  being  planted  out  to  continue, 
which  must  be  done  as  follows : 

First,  carefully  take  the  trees  out  of  the 
nursery,  and  then  prune  the  roots,  which  must 
be  done  by  holding  the  plant  in  your  left 
hand,  that  the  stroke  of  the  knife  in  the  right 
may  so  cut  the  bottom  of  the  root  that  the 
wound  may  be  downwards  j  next,  take  off  all 
bruised  and  broken  parts  of  the  root ;  and  hav- 
ing holes  prepared,  in  the  figure  of  a  circle, 
three  feet  in  diameter  and  a  foot  and  half 
deep,  (the  sward  being  worked  and  chopped 
small  in  the  bottom  of  the  holes,  and  some 
^lould  laid  to  cover  it)  plant  the  trees  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  top  of  the  roots  may  be 
nearly  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Let  the  finest  of  the  mould  which  was  under 
the  turf,  be  preserved  to  lap  the  root  in  ;  and 
after  the  earth  has  regularly  filled  the  hole, 
kt  it  be  prefsed  down  with  the  foot,  to  settle 
it  properly  to  the  root.  A  little  litter  should 
be  laid  over  the  root,  to  prevent  the  wind  and 
tun  from  drying  the  mould,  and  thereby  re- 
^rding  the  growth  of  the  tree,  especially  if 
§  F3       ' 
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the  planting  be  deferred  till  the  spring.  The 
plants  which  are  of  a  larger  size,  should  be 
properly  staked  to  secure  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  winds ;  or,  if  they  are  planted 
where  cattle  or  deer  can  come,  they  should 
be  properly  hurdled.  After  this,  they  .will  re- 
quire no  further  care. 

Oaks  will  not  aspire  to  such  height,  or  fine- 
nefs  of  trunk,  when  planted  in  these  places,  as 
in  woods ;  but  they  will  form  most  beautiful 
heads,  and  their  shade  will  be  extensive  and 
large ; 


•Behold  yon  Oak, 


How  stern  he  frowns,  and  with  his  broad  brown  arms 
.Chills  the  pale  plain  beneath  him. 

MASOK.' 

Tlie  Oak  will  grow  and  thrive  upon  almost 
any  soil,  provided  the  trees  be  properly  plant* 
cd,  though  we  cannot  suppose  that  their 
growth  will  be  equal  in  all  places.  A  rich 
deep  loamy  earth  is  what  Oaks  most  delight 
in,  though  they  will  grow  exceedingly  well  in 
clays  of  all  kinds  and  on  sandy  soils,  in  which 
last  the  finest  grained  timber  is  produced; 
Many  fine  trees  of  this  texture  may  now  be 
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«een  growing  upon  Nottingham  forest,  par- 
.^cularly  at  Welbeck. 

(Having  thus  given  a  minute  detail  of  the 
Afferent  methods  of  raising  an  Oak  wood 
irom  the  Acorn^  the  Sc€d*bedy2tx\A  the  Nursery^ 
W€  are  are  now  arrrived  at  a  very  important 
and  interesting  question :  which  makes  the 
the  best  timber  ?  Mr.  Evelyn  decides  for 
sowing;  and  if  a  careful  observer  will  look 
into  the  woods  that  have  been  sown,  and  at 
the  same  time  examine  such  as  have  been 
planted,  he  will  not  hesitate  a  moment  to  de- 
clare in  favour  of  the  excellent  Author  of  the 
Sylva.  The  extensive  plantations  that  have 
been  carried  on  for  these  many  years  past,  have 
been  made  more  with  a  view  to  bha.de,  LiicliCr, 
and  ornament,  than  to  the  propagation  of  tim- 
ber ;  and,  in  order  to  obtani  these  ends  in 
the  most  expeditious  manner,  the  owners 
have  in  general  followed  a  mistaken  notion, 
and  planted  their  trees  too  old  ;  so  that  many 
of  these  woods,  when  they  come  to  be  felled, 
will  greatly  disappoint  the  expectations  of 
the  purchasers.  Besides,  such  advanced  trees 
when  drawn  from  the  nursery ,  unlefs  planted 
in  a  good  soil,  will  never  come  to  [^ood  timber. 
On  the  contrary,  rocky  and  poor  soiis  may  be 

F  4 
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made  to  produce  excellent  timber  by  judici- 
ously sowing  the  seeds,  and  carefully  defend- 
ing the  young  plants  from  the  browsing  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  or  the  cropping  of  hares  and 
rabbits.  By  this  practice,  the  plants  are  at- 
tached to  their  native  earth,  and  are  strangers 
to  the  inconveniences  that  trees  taken  from  a 
nursery  are  exposed  to. 

In  Scotland,  and  in  some  of  the  northern 
counties  of  this  kingdom,  the  practice  of  sow- 
ing their  waste  lands  with  acorns,  chesnuts, 
beech-masts,  fir-seeds,  ash-keys,  &c.  is  much 
recommended,  and  there  is  not  the  least  doubt, 
but   that   posterity   will   enjoy    the    benefits 
arising  from  this  judicious  practice.     The  ex- 
pense attending  the  sowing  an  acre  of  wasfe 
land  with   various   seeds   of   forest-trees,'   is 
trifling  when  compared  with  that  of  planting ; 
and  if  all  other  things  were  equal,  that  alone 
would   be    decisive.     In  the  neighbourhood 
of  coal  and  lead  mines,  and  iron  forges,  such 
woods   will   become  highly  profitable  at  an 
early  period  ;   and  considering  the  great  de- 
mand that  is  constantly  made  from  such  places 
for  all  kinds  of  woods,  it  is  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  cheap  method  of  raising  w^oods  from 
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-^ds  and  seedling  plants  has  been  so  long 
neglected. 

I  have  already  remarked,  that  under  every 
oircumstance  of  sowing  or  planting,  especi- 
ally the  former,  the  ijtmost  care  must  be 
taken  to  fence  off  the  ypupg  plants,  lest  cattle 
l^d  sheep  should  break  in  and  render  the 
pains  of  the  planter  abortive. 

Under  some  particular  circumstances  it  may 
he  proper  to  cover  rocky  and  exposed  situa- 
tions with  Oaks  raised  in  a  nursery.  In  such 
.cases  we  should  always  plant  from  the  seed- 
bed: and  in  order  to  bring  up  the  young 
Oaks,  where  the  aspect  and  situation  happen 
to  be  unfriendly,  it  should  be  recommended 
to  skirt  the  wood,  to  a  sufficient  thicknefs, 
with  Scotch  Firs,  mixing  some  of  them  in  the 
body  of  the  wood.  In  this  manner  an  ex- 
posed situation  may  be  made  to  produce  ex- 
cellent timber;  and  when  the  trees  are  grown 
to  a  size  sufficient  for  their  own  protection, 
the  firs  in  the  centre,  which  I  call  the  nurses, 
should  be  removed,  otherwise  they  will  injure 
the  young  Oaks: 

■    ■  ■  FosterM  thus, 

The  cradled  hero  gains  from  female  care 
His  future  vigour;  but,  that  vigour  felt, 
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He  springs  Indignant  from  his  nurse's  arms, 
He  nods  the  plumy  crest,  he  shakes  the  spear, 
And  is  that  awful  thing  which  heav'n  v'^rdain'd 
The  scourge  of  tyrants,  and  his  country's  pride. 

MASOV. 

On  the  judicious  thinning  and  cleaning  o 
young  wood,  depends  much  of  the  planter's 
succcfs  and  profit;  on  which  account,  all  gen- 
tlemen Vi  ho  engage  deeply  in  planting,  will 
find  it  highly  necefsary  to  appoint  proper 
persons,  whose  office  shall  be  solely  confined 
-to  the  superintendance  af  the  woods.  From 
a  neglect  in  this  particular,  the  hopes  of  half 
-a  century  may  be  thrown  away  in  a  period  of 
ja  few  years. 

It  often  happens,  from  natural  or  accidental 
causes,  that  planted  Oaks  grow  stunted  and 
crooked;  in  such  cases  they  should  be  cut 
down  at  a  proper  season.  In  consequence  of 
ihis  judicious  practice,  a  clean  leading  shoot 
will  be  obtained  that  will  soon  overtake  the 
cotemporary  trees  that  have  not  undergone 
the  same  operation.  But  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  no  Oak  should  be  thus  headed 
down  till  two  or  three  years  after  planting,  or 
until  it  has  completely  rooted  itself  in  the 
ground.     Many  other  kinds  of  Forest-trees^ 
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under  simile  .circumstances,  may  be  treated, 
in  the  same  manner;  but  we  must  except  all 
the  Pine  tribe  from  this  operation,  as  in  them 
the  'IqJs  of  thQ  leading  shoot  ,is  the  certain  iofs 
of  the  tree. 

An  opinion  generally  prevails,  that  good 
lands  should  always  be  eniplqyedin  Meadow; 
Pasture,  and  Tillage,  ^nd  ithat  none  but  the 
barren  and  rocky  soils  should  be  planted.— 
Such  an  idea  is  by  no  means  founded  on  truth, 
as  it  may  be  demonstrated,  that  good  land 
lying  remote  from  a  town,  and  near  a  navi- 
gable river  or  canal,  will  yield  a  better  profit 
when  planted,  than  if  it  had  been  employed 
in  pasturage,  and  tillage.  There  is,  I  confefs, 
some. difference,  when  we  consider  that  in  the 
one  case,  the  profits  are  annual  and  small, 
and  in  the  other,  distant  and  large,  which  cir- 
cumstance must  materially  affect  the  inclina- 
tions of  some  people;  but  a  true  Patriot,  and 
all  Planters  are  Patriots,  will  forego  the  pre- 
sent profits,  and  rest  satisfied  with  having 
banded  down  to  posterity  a  blcfsing  of  in- 
estimable value.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  Patriot 
will  set  apart  some  good  land  for  the  generous 
purpose  of  raising  timber,  which  at  some  future 
period  may  be  ^employed  in  building  ships  for 
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the  advancement  of  our  commerce,  and  the 
security  of  our  island. 

As  a  farther  encouragement  to  the  generouf 
planter,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  best 
lands  always  produce  the  cleanest,  quickest, 
and  best  growing  timber;  at  the  same  time, 
the  underwood  springs  up  with  an  amazing 
and  profitable  luxuriancy.  To  such  men  th« 
soil  is  always  grateful. 

When  a  large  tract  of  land  is  designed  for 
wood,  especially  if  it  be  of  an  indifferent 
quality,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  attend  to 
the  following  method  which  was  recom- 
mended to  me  by  a  Gentleman  long  conver* 
sant  in  the  practice  of  raising  woods.  But  it 
must  be  observed,  that  this  method  can  only 
be  complied  with  in  places  where  the  plough 
can  be  introduced. 

Plough  the  whole  in  October  or  November, 
and  in  the  following  spring  plough  and  har- 
row so  as  effectually  to  destrow  the  turf. 
The  land  being  reduced  to  an  excellent  tilth, 
«ow  it  with  turnip-seed  about  the  third  week 
in  June,  and  when  the  plants  are  sufficiently 
advanced,  let  them  be  carefully  hoed,  which 
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operation  must  be  repeated  at  a  proper  inter* 
val.  After  this^  the  crop^  if  pofsible,  should 
be  eaten  upon  the  ground  with  sheep.  Upon 
&e  same  land  another  crop  of  turnips  should 
be  taken  the  succeeding  year^  after  which 
the  ground  will  be  in  clean  and  excellent 
condition  for  receiving  the  acorns  and  seeds 
of  Forest-trees.  These  should  be  committed 
to  the  earth  in  the  following  mannen 

Early  in  the  Spring,  upon  one  ploughing, 
sow  one  bushel,  or  three  pecks,  of  oats,  and 
at  the  same  time  sow  the  necefsary  quantity 
of  acorns,  chesnuts,  ash-keys,  beech-mast, 
fir-seeds,  &c.  After  this,  let  the  whole  be 
harrowed  to  cover  the  seeds.  As  in  all  ex- 
tensive tracts  there  are  a  variety  of  soils,  it 
will  be  most  judicious  to  sow  the  different 
seeds  upon  such  parts  as  are  most  suitable  to 
their  respective  natures.  Besides,  some  trees, 
though  they  delight  in  the  same  sort  of  soil, 
do  not  grow  kindly  together:  so  that  the 
planter  will  do  well  to  consider  this,  and  only 
mix  such  together  as  are  found,  by  general 
practice,  to  grow  friendly  to  each  other. 
And  here  I  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  where 
the  turnips  are  cultivated  in  drills,  and  well 
horse-hoed,  the  land  will  be  in  better  cundl« 
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tton  for  receiving  the  acorns,  &c.  than  if  the 
broad-cast  method  had  been  pursued. 

In  this  manner  an  extensive  wood  may  \Mt 
raised  at  a  small  expense,  as  the  turnip  and 
oat  crops  will  pay  the  expense  of  ploughing-; 
seed,  rent,  and  incidental  char'ges.  The  tender 
plants  being  nourished,  warmed,  and  pro- 
tected by  the  oat  stalks,  will  make  vigoit)Us 
shoots,  and,  having  no  weeds  to  struggle  with 
the  first  suqimer,  will  push  forward  with 
amazing  vigour.  As  tlie  land  sown  in  this 
manner  will  be  fully  stocked  with  plants,  tne 
feet  of  the  reapers  employed  in  cutting  down 
the  oats  will  not  materially  affect  the  seed- 
ling Oaks,  which  before  the  autumn  will 
have  made  a  considerable  progrcfs.  The  Firs, 
from  the  slowncfs  of  their  growth,  ^i\\  be  se- 
cure from  injury,  and  the  Ashes  cannot  be 
hurt,  as  they  do  not  vegetate  till  the  second 
year.  In  some  parts  of  Norfolk,  where  the 
land,  in  general,  is  of  a  sandy  nature,  with  a 
bed  of  clay  or  marl  undcrncnth,  it  is  recom^- 
mendedby  the  author  of  the  above  instructions, 
to  raise  an  Oak  wood  by  sowing  the  acorns 
with  a  crop  of  spring  rye:  and  I. am  well 
informed  of  the  succefs  of  that  method  in  one 
instance.      A   wood    raised    in   this   natural 
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tnanneir  Will  not  only  make  the  best  timber 
for  the  uses  of  the  carpenter  and  ship^^builder, 
btit  i;i^ill  arrive  at  maturity  many  years  sooner 
tfeinoneofthe  same  age  raised  from  plants 
dhiWR  from  the  nursery.     The  tap-root  of  all 
tittes  corriesponds  with  the  leading  shoot ;  so 
thit  when  it  is  cut  off,  as  in  planting  from  the 
iWTsety,  the  tree  is  weakened  in  its  leading 
shoot,  but  puts  out  more  vigorously  in  its  late- 
ral ones.     Ati  attention  to  the  correspondence 
between  the  branches  and  roots  ^solves  many 
ofthephaenomena  in  pruning  and  planting. 

A  wood  raised  in  this  cheap  and  easy  man- 
ner may  be  thinned  at  proper  seasons,  leaving 
tliem©st  thriving  trees  to  stand  for  timber,  or 
(which  is  th6  most  profitable  way)  it  may  be 
converted  into  a  spring  wood,  in  w^hich  case 
BO  timber  should  be  left  standing,  as  the  copse 
w66d  will  be  retarded  in  its  growth  by  the 
over-dripping  of  the  large  trees.  According 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  land,  the  spring  wood 
Will  arrive  soortier  or  later  at  maturity ;  and  as 
wood  of  that  kind  is  a  regular  and  constant 
income,  after  a  term  of  years,  it  becomes  a 
very  advantageous  method  of  applying  land 
in  all  countries  where  fuel  is  dear. 
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As  much  depends  upon  keeping  the  seed- 
ling plants  clear  from  weeds,  it  might  be  an 
improvement  to  the  plan,  if,  after  the  oats  are 
harrowed  in,  drills  were  drawn  with  a  light 
plough  all  over  the  field  at  the  distance  of  four 
feet   from  each   other.      Into   these  let  tbc 
acorns,  chesnuts,  and  other  seeds  be  sown,- 
after  which  they  may  be  covered  with  rakes ; 
the  thicknefs,  however,  of  the  covering,  and 
the  deepnefs  of  the  drills,  must  be  regulated 
by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  seed  sown. 
A  wood  raised  in  this  manner  may  be  cleaned 
at  a  small  expense  by  horse-hoeing  the  in- 
tervals, and   hand-hoeing   and  thinning   the 
rows  at  proper  seasons ;  for  which  necefsary 
operations,  consult  the  directions  already  given 
for  cleaning  Oaks  drawn  from   the  nursery^ 
and  planted  in  rows.     In  Livonia,  Courland, 
and  Poland,  where  the  pine  and  fir  grow  in 
abundance,  it  is  the  practice  to  prepare  the 
land  as  for  grain,  and  then  sow  it  with  pine 
and  fir  seeds  in  the  month  of  April.     The 
whole  is  afterwards  left  to  nature.     And  thus 
being  sown  thick,  the  strong  plants  smother 
the  weaker,  and  the  wood  advances  apace. 
In  consequence  of  the  close  standing  of  the 
trees,  the  lower  branches  drop  off  soon,  which 
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clears  the  timber  of  knots.  In  these  countries 
it  is  esteemed  an  injudicious  practice  to  thin 
the  woods  till  the  most  rigorous  trees  are  ar- 
rived at  the  height  of  twenty  feet,  and  tihen 
the  low  and  smothered  plants  are  removed. 
When  the  wood  is  arrived  ^t  maturity,  the 
whole  is  cut  down,  and  every  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  a  pine,  or  fir,  is  left  standing  to  stock 
the  land  with  seeds,  the  ground  being  care- 
fully harrowed  at  the  time  the  cones  of  the 
mother  trees  begin  to  open.  Others  again 
judge  it  better  to  leave  a  deep  skirting  of  trees 
round  the  place  cleared  of  wood,  with  the 
same  precaution  of  harrowing  the  ground  at 
the  time  when  Nature  points  out  her  sowing 
season. 

The  celebrated  Marquis  of  Turbilly,  speak- 
ing of  woods  raised  from  seeds,  says,  "  Woods 
thus  raised  out-grow,  even  in  a  few  years, 
those  that  have  been  planted  at  the  same  time, 
and  cultivated  by  digging  and  drefsing  at  a 
great  expense.  No  trees  are  taller,  straightcr, 
;md  of  a  finer  bark.'' 

In  this  place  I  judge  it  nccefsary  to  remark, 
that  the  above  directions  are  drawn  from  the 
most  approved  authors,  as  well  as  the  private 

Volume  IF.  G 
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information  of  gentlemen  well  conversant  in 
the  practice  of  planting ;  but  as  all  countries 
differ  in  a  variety  of  circumstances,  I  wish 
to  be  understood  as  only  laying  down  rules 
subject  to  a  necefsary  variation.  There  b 
nothing  so  dangerous  in  planting  as  obeyii^ 
too  sen'ilely  the  directions  given  in  books; 
something  must  be  left  to  the  planter  him^ 
self.  * 
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ESSAY  m. 

On  tie  Ec&nomy  necefsary  for  Gentlemen  entering 

upon  small  Estates. 

jIn  consequence  of  the  great  influx  of  money 
into  this  country,  arising  from  increased  trade 
and  manufactures,  it  is  probable  that,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  all  kinds  of  necefsaries 
will  become  so  dear;  that  the  great  body  of 
ceuntry  gentlemen,  from  400  to  600  pounds 
a  year,  will  be  under  the  necefsity  of  either 
retiring  into  towns,  or  of  farming  their  own 
estates.  This  last  occupation  being  of  a  pe- 
rilous nature,  I  have  selected  the  following 
letter,  for  the  mformation  of  such  gentlemen 
as  may  think  themselves  within  the  meaning 

ef  it. 

A.  H. 


"  With  a  small,  but  increasing  family,  you 
have  taken  pofsefsion  of  your  estate  ;  which, 
if  I  understand  you  clearly,  is  of  the  grofs 
rental,  including  the  lands  in  hand,  of  about 
eOOL  a  year  3  and  that  the  net  receipt,  every 

G2 
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outgoing  paid,  is  4601.;  this  will  be  your 
whole  dependence ;  for  it  cannot  be  prudent 
to  reckon  upon  any  prqfit  at  present  from 
1 80  acres  of  farm  which  your  father  occupie4| 
and  which  you  have  in  occupatioif  • 

"  The  best  advice  I  can  give  you,  is  to  con- 
sider, with  particular  attention,  how  very  ne- 
cefsary  a  steady  and  unremitted  economy^  upon 
a  well-matured  system,  is  for  enablin|;  you  to 
live  and  bring  up  a  family  in  the  clafs  of 
gentlemen  upon  such  an  income ;  and  to  ex- 
plain, as  well  as  I  am  able,  how  much,  on 
such  a  plan,  will  depend  on  your  husbandry 
being  rendered  gradually  3Q  benflcial  as  to 
make  ^  material  object  to  increase  it,  as  the 
several  farms  become  vacant  of  which  your 
estate  consists ;  a  prospect  by  no  means  ad- 
mifsible  on  any  other  principle  than  that  of 
your  making  180  acres  yield  an  unquestioned 
prqfit  before  you  take  any  more,  and  so  pro- 
ceeding with  respect  to  every  succefsivc 
farm. 

"  And  this  observation,  as  well  as  all  I  shall 
make,  ought  to  rest  on  your  having  a  just  idea 
of  what  such  an  income  as  4601.  will  enable 
a  family,  in  such  times  as  these,  to  effect  j  for 
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it  is  lefs,  I  doubt,  than  you  conceive.  You 
must  remember  the  many  instances  of  such 
estates  in  my  knowledge,  and,  I  believe,  in 
your  own,  which  have  beien  difsipated  by  their 
owners,  I  might  aknost  say  without  di/sipdtion, 
by  their  not  having  a  due  sense  of  those  in* 
creased  expenses  of  living,  not  marked  so 
much  by  the  price  per  pound  of  nccefsaries, 
as  by  the  more  luxurious  and  elegant  ideas 
which  hive  f)ervaded  every  clafs  of  the  people ; 
tod  which  appear  in  building,  fitting  iip,  and 
fbrnishing  houses;  in  gardens,  table,  equi- 
page, drefs,  pleasures,  education,  &c.  Nothing 
but  a  rigid  prudence  can  keep  a  man  in  the 
clafs  he  was  bom  in  with  any  estate  that 
ranks  with  yours.  If  you  think  it  pofsible  for 
you  to  afsociate  with  men  of  7001.  8001.  or 
lOOOl.  a  year,  upon  any  thing  like  equal  terms, 
you  must  either  be  ruined,  or  pay  too  dearly, 
through  a  month's  uncomfortable  restrictions, 
for  the  pleasure,  mixed  with  much  trouble,  of 
a  few  days.  For  want  of  these  reflections, 
hundreds  have  been  ruined  without  vices, 
without  any  particular  extravagance,  and 
merely  by  a  general  notion,  that  they  could  go 
on  for  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  as  they  did  for 
as  many  preceding.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
increase  of  taxes,  uniting  with  the  increase  of 
6  G3 
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the  luxury  of  men,  with  money  flowing  ill. 
from  very  different  sources  than  any  enjoyed 
by  country  gentlenlen  of  gmall  estates,  have 
doubled,  and  in  some  cases  trebled  the  ex- 
pense of  living;  so  that  if  these  heavy  burdens 
are  not  carefully  provided  for  in  the  first  in- 
stance, distrefs,  debts,  and  ruin  succeed. 

"  Let  me  then  most  earnestly  advise  you,  in 
the  first  year  to  square  all  your  expenses  to 
only  two-thirds  of  your  sure  and  certain  in- 
come.    You  cannot  deduct  lefs  than  601.  for 

taxes  not  attaching  to  the  land  3  there  remain 
4001.;  two-thirds  of  which  are  2661.;  on  no  ac- 
count spend  one  shilling  more  in  the  first  year 
of  house-keeping. 

"  Now  you  will  observe  that  this  is  directlj 
the  reverse  of  what  we  commonly  see.  The 
first  year  a  young  couple  marry,  they  make  an 
extra  shmc;  and  the  first  year  a  man  comes  to' 
his  estate,  he  usually  makes  some  addition  to^ 
or  alteration  in  his  house ;  or  he  pulls  down 
walls,  throws  down  yew-hedges,  cleans  about 
him,  and  gets  into  a  train  of  improvements, 
which  it  is  poGible  he  had  been  meditating 
before  he  came  to  it.  Small  windows,  awk- 
ward dark  paf5agcs,windy  floors,  and  a  hundred 
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Other  things  are  nuisances ;  and  then  friends 
arc  ever  ready  with  projects  and  advice.    No- 
ddng  more  palpable;  the  improvement  speaks 
itself  f — Mighty  weJl;   but  turn  a  deaf  ear, 
though  the  expense  be  but  five  pounds.  When 
die  first  year  is  over>  and  you  have  the  third 
of  your  incdme,  or  1531,  in  pocket,  and  not  a 
debt  upon  earth,  you  inay  consider  what  is 
best  to  do  with  it ;  but  to  lay  out  a  shilling 
before  you  know  whether  you  will  have  it  in 
a  real  surplus,  is,  upon  system,  the  conduct 
which  has  sent  so  many  little  estates  the  road 
I  hope  yours  will  not  travel.    The  observa- 
tion is  cfqually  applicable  to  your  agriculture; 
that  is  a  very  pleasant  employment,  and  im- 
provemients  and  experiments  are  very  pleasant 
also ;  but  for  one  year,  at  least,  go  on  as  your 
father  did  without  variation :  he  was  a  pru- 
dent man,  and  did  not  lose :  at  least  know 
by  trial  that  you  can  go  on  without  lofs  be- 
fore you  listen  to  any  proposals  of  improve- 
ment. 

"  But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said,  how  are  you 
to  live  upon  2Cr>l.?  Firmncfs  and  resolution 
will  do  any  thing;  and  when  the  comfort  of 
your  whole  life  is  at  stake,  I  ana  sure  they 
can  never  be  more  powerfully  called  for.  You 

G4 
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must  proceed  upon  plan.  Your  own  clothes, 
your  wife*s  clotlies,  and  your  children's,  so 
much;,  servants'  wages,  and  all  other  pay- 
ments, not  for  house-keeping,  so  much;  de- 
duct these  /irom  2661.  and  divide  the  remainder 
by  fifty-two,  it  gives  your  weekly  income ;  by 
paying  ready-money  for  every  thing,  you  will 
know  in  seven  days  if  you  exceed,  and  how 
much, and  then  can  regulate  accordingly.  Such 
a  systematic  method  of  going  on  has  very  little 
trouble  in  it,  and  it  is  positively  safe,  which 
no  other  way  to  be  devised  is.  Of  all  other 
things,  be  careful  to  keep  accurate  accotmtt 
of  your  expenses  under  every  head,  and  of 
your  farm;  and  let  them  be,  in  effect  as  well 
as  theory,  the  basis  of  experience ;  they  will. 
prove  so:  but  remember  all  is  confusion  and 
danger  the  moment  you  have  bills  ;  for  every 
thing  depends  on  ready-money  transactions  of 
every  kind.  A  prudent  man  would  live  on  a 
crust,  and  go  in  rags,  rather  than  live  on  any 
sort  of  trick.  He  who  lives  at  a  rate  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  spends  he  knows  not  what,  he 
is  subject  to  imposition,  he  is  in  difficulties 
before  he  dreams  of  any,  and  his  life  becomes 
imbittcred  for  want  of  a  few  grains  of  resolu- 
tion at  setting  out. 
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^  Another  point  is,  to  consider  consumption 
as  expense. — You  have  found  wine  in  the 
cellar,  perhaps  other  things ;  if  you  take  out 
a  do2en^  nay  a  bottle,  enter  it  as  paid  for ;  by 
Ais  you  will  avoid  an  obvious  fallacy :  put  the- 
Bioney  by  itself,  it  will  be  ready  to  replenish* 

"Now  mark  the  advantages  of  such  a  con^ 
duct:  at  the  end  of  the  year  you  will  have 
I33L  cash  in  hand ;  you  have  had  a  year's 
€xperience ;  you  reflect  on  a  very  restricted, 
perhaps  uncomfortable  way  of  living;  you 
may  then  consider  whether  it  is  better  to  go 
on  so^  and  expend  such  a  surplus  in  such  im^ 
piovements  as  you  have  observed  to  be  most 
wanting,  or  whether  it  will  not  be  more  ad- 
visable to  live  better,  and  keep  other  things  as 
you  found  them.  You  are  the  master,  you 
can  do  either ;  or  you  may  mix  the  plans — 
live  rather  better,  and  improve  a  little ;  but 
with  such  an  income  the  likely  result  is,  that 
you  will  find  the  expenses  of  living  cc?w/J>r/a6^ 
will  leave  little  for  any  thing  else. 

"  One  thing,  however,  there  is,  which  ought 
never  to  be  forgotten — you  are  a  Christian, 
and  I  hope  a  good  one,  sufficiently  to  know 
Aat  the  wants  of  your  poor  neighbours  arc  a 
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call  to  which  he  only  can  attend  who  lives 
with-  economy.  If  you  spend  all  on  yt)ursclf 
and  family,  what  can  you  do  for  others  ?  And 
thoagh  your  income  is  small^  yet,  ctjimpmt^ 
tively,  it  is  very  great,  and  this  is  a  demand 
which  ought  never  to  be  waved*:  None  am 
expect  God's  blcfsing,  who  do  not  think  of 
this  call  upon  their  humanity  in  the  arrange* 
ment  of  expenses. 

"  Let  me  fiirtht^r  urge  you  most  warmly  to  hf 
down  a  plan  of  expense,  at  all  events^  tltet 
leaves  you  some  surplus  at  the  eAd  of  the 
year.  I  do  not  think  that  any  prudent  man 
should  regularly  spend  more  than  diree- 
fourths  of  his  net  income;  such  a  saving,  not 
for  the  purposes  of  hoarding,  or  growing  in  any 
degree  rich,  is  efsential  to  his  comfort :  if  be 
cannot  attain  one-fourth,  let  it  be  cne-sixthj 
or  a  least  one-eighth  ;  at  all  events,  let  it  be 
something:  without  something  free  at  the 
year's  end,  it  is  impofsible  he  should  ever  be 
in  tolerable  <:omfort. 

"  I  have  heard  a  right  reverend  prelate,  of 
great  knowledge  and  ability,  declare,  that  m 
country  clergjman  of  SOol.  a  year  could  not 
afford  to  drink  wine;  the  afsertion  was  re- 
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cehred  with  some  doubt^  not  by  me,  for  I  be- 
lieve it  is  correct,  and  that  calculation  would 
prove  it.  Your  free  income  of  4001.  will 
admit  of  no  excefs  in  any  thing  \  which  is 
easily  proved.  Suppose  we  allow  601.  for  the 
drefc  of  yourself  and  wife,  and  20L  for  that  of 
your  children,  (being  young ;)  wages  of  two 
maids  and  a  boy  151.;  garden  labour  lOl.; 
Decefsary  repairs  of  furniture,  books,  news- 
paper, stable  sundries,  garden  ditto,  &c.  15L; 
here  are  1201. 3  remain -2801.;  this  is  5l.  8s.  a 
week  for  house-keeping,  medical  afsistance, 
diarity,  and  every  unforeseen  expense;  and 
this  with  children  that  are  young.  Tliere  is 
for&er  to  be  deducted  that  saving,  which,  at 
all  events,  is  to  be  looked  to  in  th^^Gi;|[^  in- 
stance, be  it  but  the  8s. 


"  Is  it  not  evident,  from  this  accoHivthat 
such  an   income  must  be  managed  with  an 
economy  approaching  privation  in  many  ar- 
ticles, or  distrefs  must  enter.     In  conversa- 
tion, an  estate  of  6OOI.  a  year  is  sometimes 
talked  of  in  a  style  that  shows  the  world  does 
not  calculate.     The  grofs  income  has  nothing 
to  do  in  such  accounts ;  bring  it  to  the  net  re- 
ceipt, taxes,  &c.  paid,  and  then  you  will  find 
ground  for  very  different  ideas.     But  thc»c 
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few  Items  are  sufficient  to  prove,  that  an  estate 
of  6001.  a  year  will  not  permit  its  owner  to 
keep  a  regular  footman,  nor  any  carriage  be- 
yond a  whiskey,  without  drawing  on  a  farm 
in  hand,  or  reducing  house-keeping  to  penury 
rather  than  economy.  From  all  which  it  is 
sufficiently  clear,  that  such  a  country  gentle- 
man must  farm,  and  with  succefs,  or  he  must 
be  deprived  of  many  very  efsential  comforfs 
of  life. 

"  Such  accounts  explain  to  us  the  reason  of 
little  estates  being  every  where  swallowed  up 
by  large  ones.  Nineteen  young  men  in  twenty, 
and  many  old  ones  also,  that  come  to  small 
estates,  arc  ruined  before  they  are  well  turned 
in  their  new  situation;  and  this  is  for  want  of 
calculatin]^  their  abilities,  examining  what 
they  can  spend  per  week,  and  paying  ready- 
money. 

**  As  to  your  husbandry,  you  are  to  remem- 
ber, that  this  is  the  only  pofsible  means  you 
have  of  bettering  your  condition  in  life ;  by 
gradually  increasing  your  farm,  (but  never 
doing  it  without  the  land  already  in  hand 
being  prqfitably  conducted,)  you  may  very 
materially  improve  your  income ;  and  by  thus 
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advancing  in  a  branch  of  industry,  you  take 
advantage  of  that  rise  of  times  which  crushes 
people  of  small  incomes,  who  cannot  advance 
with  the  progrefs  of  others.     As  you  have  no 
particular  pursuit  to  occupy  your  time,  I  do 
not  see  that  you  can  have  a  better  than  this. 
Your  soil  is  not  the  most  favourable,  but  it 
iioesnot  demand  any  very  expensive  exertions; 
the  tract  being  small,  you  are  to  remember, 
that  great  economy  and  carefulnefs  are  ne- 
ce^ry ;  and  this  upon  principle  ;  because  a 
vciy  small  lofs  in  labour,  for  want  of  attention, 
hf  perpetually  recurring,  will   grow  into  a 
material  object  upon  the  whole  year's  account. 
Very  many  farmers  save  more  than  they  make ; 
tod  others,  after  deducting  the  value  of  their 
own  labour,  and  that  of  their  children,  do  not 
make  more  than  a  living.     Except  upon  par- 
ticular soils,  farming  is  not  a  profitable  em- 
ployment of  money,  compared   with   many 
others ;  and  I  urge  this  the  rather,  that  you 
may  be  afsured  it  will  not  answer,  unlefs  well 
followed,  and  judiciously  conducted." 
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ESSAY   IV. 

On  the  Aphides^ 

X  HE  Aphis  or  Blighter^  as  we  now^  for  tht 
first  time,  venture  to  call  it,  from  its  being  the 
most  general  cause  of  what  are  termed  blig]bti 
in  plants,  forms  a  highly  interesting  tribe  of 
insects.  In  point  of  number,  the  individuals 
of  the  several  species  composing  it  surpa& 
those  of  any  other  genus  of  this  country  *• 

These  insects  live  entirely  on  vegetables. 
The  loftiest  tree  is  no  Icfs  liable  to  their  at- 
tacks, than  the  most  humble  plant.  They  pre- 
fer the  young  shoots  on  account  of  their  ten- 
dernefs,  and  on  this  principle  often  insinuate 
themselves  into  the  very  heart  of  the  plant, 
and  do  irreparable  mischief  before  they  are 
discovered.     But  for  the  most  part  they  beset 


*  Reaumur,  considering  each  Afihis  as  bringing  forth 
ninety  young,  calculates  that  in  five  generations  the 
produce  from  a  single  one  would  be  five  thousand  ain« 
hundred  and  four  millions  nine  hundred  thousand. 
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the  foliage^  and  are  always  found  on  the  under 

side  of  the  leaf,  which  they  prefer,  not  only  oa 

account  of  its  being  the  most  tender,  but  as  it 

affords  them  protection  from  the  weather,  and 

various  injuries  to  which  they  would  otherwise 

be  exposed.     Sometimes  the  root  is  the  object 

of  tbeir  choice,  which,  from  the  nature  of  these 

iosects,  one  would  not  (I  priori  expect ;  yet 

have  I  seeti  the  roots  of  lettuces  thickly  beset 

by  them,  and  the  whole  crop  rendered  sickly 

aod  of  little  value :    but  such  instances  are 

fare.    They  rarely  also  attach  themselves  to 

the  bark  of  trees,  like  the  Aphis  salicisy  which 

beieg  one  of  our  very  largest  species,   and 

heoce  pofsefsing  superior  strength,  is  enabled 

to  penetrate  a  substance  harder  than  the  leaves 

themselves. 

As  among  Caterpillars  we  find  some  that 
are  constantly  and  unalterably  attached  to  one 
or  more  particular  species  of  plants,  and  others 
that  feed  indiscriminately  on  most  sorts  of 
herbage^  so  it  is  precisely  with  the  Aphides: 
some  of  them  are  particular,  others  more  gene- 
jal  feeders. 

As  they  resemble  other  insects  i-o  the  aboye 
respect,  so  do  ihey  also  in  being  infinitely  more 
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abundant  some  years  than  others ;  and  thongb, 
with  regard  to  certain  insects,  this  variation 
(sometimes  wonderful  in  the  extreme,  as  in  tlic 
brown-tail  moth  which  ravaged  the  quickset- 
hedges  in  1782)  is  not  easily  accounted  for,  it  is 
solved  without  much  difficulty  as  to  the  Aphh^ 
as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel.  In  the  year 
1793  they  were  the  chief,  and  in  1798  the 
sole  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  of  hops. 
In  1794,  a  season  almost  unparalleled  for 
drought,  the  hop  was  perfectly  free  from  them^ 
while  peas  and  beans,  especially  the  forraer^ 
suffered  very  much  from  their  depredations. 
Beans  were,  in  1798,  almost  wholly  cut  off  by 
them  5  indeed  they  suffer  more  or  lefs  every 
year  by  a  black  species  of  Aphis,  particularly 
the  latter  crops.  To  potatoes,  and  even  to 
corn,  we  have  known  them  some  years  prove 
highly  detrimental,  and  no  lefe  so  to  melcms. 
To  plants  in  stoves,  greenhouses,  and  frames^ 
where,  from  the  warmth  and  shelter  afforded 
them,  a  preternatural  multiplication  takea 
place,  they  prove  extremely  injurious,  and 
many  a  rare  and  valuable  plant  also  in  the 
open  ground  of  our  botanic  gardens,  falls  a 
victim  to  these  general  depredators.  Seeing", 
therefore,  that  our  necefsaries  as  well  as  lux* 
urics  of  life,  are  so  materially  affected  by  the 
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insects  of  this  genus,  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
i6ine  of  the  curious  and  important  facts  re- 
lative to  their  history,  and  to  make  them  more 
generally  known,  will  not,  we  trust,  be  un- 
acceptable to  the  public.  Such  inquiries  may 
polsibly  lead  to  the  means  of  obviating  the 
injuries  they  occasion  ^  and  if  they  fail  in  this, 
they  may  tend  at  least  to  correct  the  erroneous 

notioas.  entertained  of  blights,  not  by  the  vul- 
gar and  illiterate  merely,  but  even  by  persons 
of  education,  who  may  frequently  be  heard  to 
nuuntain  that  these  insects  are  brought  by  the 
East  winds ;  that  they  attack  none  but  sickly 
plants }  with  other  notions,  all  as  false,  in  fact, 
as  unphilosophical  in  principle. 

Locusts  and  Caterpillars,  famed  for  their 
devastations,  are  furnished  with  strong  jaws, 
by  means  of  which  they  crop  and  wholly  de- 
vour the  foliage  of  plants.  The  Aphis  destroys 
them  in  a  different  way.  Instead  of  jaws  and 
teeth,  it  is  provided  with  a  hollow  pointed 
proboscis  or  trunk,  which,  when  the  animal 
is  not  feeding,  folds  under  its  breast.  With 
this  instrument  it  pierces  the  plant,  and  im- 
bibes its  juices  to  support  itself;  but  these 
juices  being  efsential  to  the  life  of  the  plant, 
il  follows  that,  when  they  arc  drawn  off,  the 
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plant,  exhausted,  flags  and  perishes,  being,  io 
fact,  literally  bled  to  death  by  these  leech-like 
animalcules.     Yet,  so  tenacious  of  life  are 
plants  in  a  healthy  state,  that  they  in  geneial 
only  fall  victims  to  the  continued  attacks  of 
these  insects  M^hen  in  immense  numbers.     But 
It  most  commonly  happens,  that  if  they  do  not 
wholly  destroy  a  plant,  they  deface  it,  and  a 
small  number  of  Aphides  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce this  effect.    The  leaves  of  such  trees  and 
plants  as  have  a  firm  texture  and  strong  fibres, 
though  infested  with  these  insects,  preserve 
their  form ;   but  the  more  tender  foliage  of 
others,  and  flowers  in  general,  cannot  bear 
their  punctures  without  curling  up  and  be- 
conimg  distorted;   in  consequence  of  which 
thc)  lose  their  beauty  entirely  and  irretrievably. 
The  cultivators  of  plants,  especially  in  stoves 
and  green-houses,  cannot  be  too  much  on  their 
guard  against  the  whole  tribe  oi  Aphides ;  ibr 
with  what  pleasure  can  a  large  or  choice  col- 
lection be  viewed,  when  there  is  scarcely  a 
plant  but  what  exhibits  symptoms  of  disease 
occasioned  by  vermin  ? 

As  the  species  of  this  genus  are  very  nu- 
merous and  afford  but  few  marks  of  dis- 
tinction, Linnaeus  has  contented  himself  witfi 
giving  most  of  them  trivial  namesj  according 
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to  the  particular  plant  on  which  they  are 
found :  a  close  attention  to  them  will,  how- 
ever, disclose  more  distinctive  characters  than 
naturalists  are  aware  of. 

Aphides  are  described,  by  tlie  best  informed 
authors,  as  being  generally  oviparous  and  vivi- 
parous at  different  periods  of  the  same  year. 
Mons.  Bonnet,  who  had  the  honour  of  making 
diis  discovery  in  1740*,  says,  that  in  the  sum- 
mer the  females  are  viviparous,  but  toward 
the  middle  of  autumn  they  lay  real  eggs. 
De  Geer  observes,  that  the  females  of  all  the 
Aphides  he  had  seen,  constantly  laid  eggs,  in- 
tended to  preserve  the  species  during  winter, 
and  that  he  is  therefore  inclined  to  believe  that 
die  same  takes  place  in  all  Aphides  whatever. 
From  the  24th  of  September  to  the  6th  of 
IXfcember  following,  during  which  time 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  had  been  as  low  as 
29,  I  found  the  Aphis  salicis  to  be  con- 
^ntly  viviparous,  though,  fiom  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  very  few  of  these  insects,  at 
the  |>eriod  last-mentioned,  remained  on  the 
trees,  and  those  few  were  soon  after  entirely 
cut  off,  by  the  unusual  cold  that  took  place, 

*  Or  ralher   Mons.  Trembley.      See  his  LeUer  to 
M.  Boncct  from  the  Hague;  CEovres  de  Bonnet. 
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the  thermometer  falling  to  4  degrees  below  O. 
Other  Aphides  are  oviparous  or  viviparous  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  air  to  which 
they  are  exposed.  In  very  cold  weather  they 
are  oviparous,  for  this  obvious  reason:  the 
eggs  arc  capable  of  resisting  cold  more  power- 
fully than  the  young.  On  the  22d  of  Novem- 
ber, same  vear  as  above,  I  found  a  considerable 
number  of  eggs  which  had  been  deposited  in 
some  auricula  plants  by  a  small  green  Aphis^ 
which  infests  plants  very  generally  *,  whife 
the  same  species  on  a  geranium  that  I  kept 
within  doors,  produced  young*  In  mild  win- 
ters  I  have  observed,  in  the  month  of  Januarjr, 
the  same  species  of  Aphis  in  great  numbers  on 
various  species  of  primula  without  doors,  and 
all  the  females  viviparous.  These  are  &cta 
which  prove  that  all  Aphides  are  not  oviparous 
and  viviparous  at  the  same  season,  but  that 
some  may  be  wholly  viviparous  ^  that  all  such 
as  arc  both  oviparous  and  viviparous  do  not 
Jay  eggs  toward  the  middle  of  autumn,  nor  at 

*  These  eggs  were  laid  in  small,  irregular  groups,  oa 
the  upper  as  well  as  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  s 
they  were  of  a  perfectly  black  colour,  and  very  visible  Co 
the  naked  eye.  I  found  afterwards  that  the  eggs,  when 
recently  excluded,  were  green,  from  which  colour  tbejT 
griduully  changed  to  that  which  rendered  them  to  coa* 
spicuous.    Th«y  were  slightly  attached  to  the 
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all  during  the  winter^  unlels  a  certain  degree 
of  cold  takes  place. 

Most  people  will  think  it  a  matter  of  very 
little  moment  to  mankind  whether  an  Aphis 
comes  into  the  world  with  its  head  or  its  heel's 
foiemost : — it  may  be   so ;    yet,  as  nature's 
historian,  it  is  perhaps  incumbent  on  us  to 
notice  this  circumstance.    1  he  young  Aphis 
tben  is  ushered  into  the  world  with  its  feet 
fonemost,  sec  Tab.  V.  fig.  1.  Linn.  Trans.  V.  5. 
and  this  act  of  parturition,  unimportant  as  it 
■ay  appear,  serves  to  display  the  wisdom  of 
Ihc  all-provident  Author  of  Nature.      The 
female  Aphis,  is  usually  delivered  of  itsoffspring 
as  it  sits  close  to  the  bark  of  the  tree,  but  not 
suddenly  and  all  at  once.     7* wo  thirds  of  the 
body  of  the  young  one  is  quickly  protruded. 
When  it  gets  so  far,  the  power  of  expulsion 
ceases,    and   the  delivery   proceeds    slowly. 
Time  is  thus  given  to  the  young  one  to  learn 
the  use  of  its  legs,  which  it  soon  kicks  about 
briskly,  and  the  first  service  it  employs  them 
m,  is  to  clean  away  a  white  substance,  the 
remains,  perhaps,  of  the  membrane  in  \vhich 
it  was  enveloped  in  the  womb.     But  what  is 
of  greater  consequence  is,  that  it  is  enabled 
bf  their  use  to  cling  fiast  to  the  bark  of  the 

H3 
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tree  as  soon  as  it  is  brought  fortb^  and  thus  to 
obtain  its  necessary  nutriment. 

Of  some  of  the  circumstances  attendant  on 
the  propagation  of  these  minute  animals,  ac- 
coimts  are  related,  deviating  so  wonderfully 
from  the  common:  course  of  nature,  that  they 
could  not  be  credited,  were  not  the  authors  of 
them  known  to  be  men  of  the  nicest  and  most 
accurate  observation  and  of  the  strictest  ve- 

racity.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  haye 
little  to  say  from  my  own  observation,  but,  as 

some  account  of  j^o  extraordinary  a  part  of 
their  history  may  be  expected  in  a  paper  of 
this  sort^  I  shall  state  the  facts,  briefly  observing 
that  neither  in  the  Jphis  salicis,  which  at  times 
I  have  watched  with  great  attention,  nor  in 
any  other  species  of  Aphi^,  did  I  ever  observe 
any  sexual  intercourse  to  take  place.  Whedier 
this  has  arisen  from  the  extreme  infrequency 
of  such  a  procedure,  or  from  my  not  having 
observed  these  insects  at  a  proper  time  of  the 
year,  I  know  not :  but  most  undoubtedly,  such 
intercourse  does  not  take  place  between  the 
different  sexes  of  Jphis  as  in  other  insects. 
Yet  Mons,  Bonnet,  who  may  be  said  to  hav^ 
almost  taken  up  his  abode  with  these  insects^ 
informs  us  that  he  has  frequently  noticed  inch 
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connexiooy  which  he  describes  as  taking  place 
at  one  certain  time  of  the  year  only ;  and  that, 
ftom  a  female  thus  impregnated,  many  suc- 
cessiye  generations  will  be  produced  without 
any  farther  impregnation.  He  took  the  Aphides 
as  soon  as  brought  forth,  and  kept  each  indi* 
▼idual  separate.  The  females  of  such  brought 
ibrdi  abundance  of  young.  He  took  the  young 
of  these  and  treated  them  precisely  in  the  same 
nanoer.  The  produce  was  the  same ;  and 
Aosbe  proceeded  to  the  ninth  generation  with 
the  same  succefs :  and  so  far  from  considering 
that  as  the  utmost  extent  of  the  effect,  he 
diinks  it  might  be  carried  on  to  the  thirtieth 
genmtion. 

In  most  species  of  Aphides,  both  males  and 
females  acquire  wings  at  certain  seasons  ;  but 
iidiis  respect  they  are  subject  to  great  variation, 
there  being  some  males  and  some  females  that 
never  have  wings;  again,  there' are  some 
kmaks  that  become  winged,  while  others  of 
the  same  species  do  not. 

In  Ae  quality  of  the  excrement  voided  by 
these  insects,  there  is  something  wonderfully 
•y^traordinary.  Were  a  person  accidentally  to 
take  up  a  book  in  which  it  was  gravely  asserted 

H4 
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that  in  some  countries  ther«  were  ceftain 

animals  which  voided  liquid  sugar,  lie  would 
soon  lay  it  down,  regarding  it  as  a  fabulous 
tale,  calculated  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of 
the  ignorant;  and  yet  such  is  literally  the 
truth. 

The  superior  size  of  the  Jphs  solids  will 
enable  the  most  common  observer  to  satisfy  him*' 
self  on  this  head.  On  looking  steadfastly  for  m 
few  minutes  at  a  group  of  these  insects  vriiile 
feeding  on  the  bark  of  the  Willow,  one  perceives 
a  few  of  them  elevate  their  bodies  and  a  trana* 
parent  substance  evidently  drop  from  them, 
which  is  immediately  followed  by  a  similar 
motion  and  discharge  like  a  small  shower  from 
a  great  number  of  others.  At  first  I  was  rtot 
aware  that  the  substance  thus  dropping  from 
these  animals  at  such  stated  intervals  was  their 
excrement,  but  was  convinced  of  its  being  so 
afterwards ;  for,  on  a  more  accurate  exami- 
nation, I  found  it  to  proceed  from  the  extremity 
of  the  abdomen,  as  is  usual  in  other  insects. 
On  placing  a  piece  of  writing  paper  under  a 
mafs  of  these  insects,  it  soon  became  thickly 
spotted  ;  holding  it  a  longer  time,  the  spots 
united  from  the  addition  of  others,  and  tht!^ 
whole  surface  assumed  a  glossy  appearance* 
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I  tasted  this  substance,  and  found  it  to  be  as 
8ireet  as  sugar.  I  had  the  lefs  hesitation  in 
doing  this,  having  observed  that  wasps,  ants, 
flies,  and  insects  without  number,  devoured  it 

OS  quickly  as  it  was  produced:  but,  were  it 
not  For  these,  it  might  no  doubt  be  collected 
iii  oonsiderable  quantities,  and,  if  subjected  to 
the  procefses  used  with  other  saccharine  juices, 
might  be  converted  into  the  choicest  sugar  or 
Algar  candy.  It  is  a  fact  also,  which  appears 
irortfay  of  noticing  here,  that,  though  the  wasps 
ate  fio  partial  to  this  food,  the  bees  appear 

totally  to  disregard  it. 

• 

In  the  height  of  summer*  when  the  weather 
is  hot  and  dry,  and  Aphides  are  most  abundant, 
the  foliage  of  trees  and  plants  (more  especially 
in  some  years  than  others)  is  found  covered 
with,  and  rendered  glossy,  by  a  sweet  clammy 
substance,  known  to  persons  resident  in  the 
country  by  the  name  of  Honey-dew ;  they 
regard  it  as  a  sweet  substance  falling  from  the 
atmosphere,  as  its  name  implies. 

The  swcetnefs  of  this  excrementitious  sub- 
stance, the  glossy  appearance  it  gave  to  the 
'  Jeeves  it  fell  upon,  and  the  swarms  of  insects 
this  matter  attracted,  first  Jed  me  to  imagine 
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that  the  honey-dew  of  plants  was  no  other 
than  this  secretion,  which  further  observation 
has  sinpe  fully  confirmed.  Others  have  coa- 
sidered  it  as  an  exudation  proceeding  from 
the  plant  itself.  Of  the  former  opinion  we 
find  the  Rev.  Gilbert  White,  one  of  the  latest 
writers  on  natural  history  that  has  noticed  this 
subject  *. 

But  that  it  neither  falls  from  the  atmosphere, 
nor  issues  from  the  plant  itself,  it  is  easily 
demonstrated.  If  it  fell  from  the  atmosphere, 
it  would  cover  every  thing  on  which  it  fell 
indiscriminately,  whereas  we  never  find  it  but 
on  certain  living  plants  and  trees.    We  find 


*  *<  June  4th,  1783.  Vast  honey-dews  this  week.  Tbe 
reason  of  these  seems  to  be,  that  in  hot  days  the  efflavia 
o(  flowers  are  drawn  up  by  a  brisk  evaporation,  and 
then  in  the  night  fall  down  with  the  dews,  with  which 
they  are  entangled. 

*^  This  clammy  substance  is  very  grateful  to  bees,  who 
gather  it  with  great  assiduity ;  but  it  is  injurious  to  the 
trees  on  which  it  happens  to  fall,  bj  stopping  the  pores 
of  the  leaves.  The  greatest  quantity  falls  in  ttill,  close 
weather ;  because  winds  disperse  it,  and  copious  dews 
dilute  it,  and  prevent  its  ill  effects.  It  &lls  mostly  in 
haxy  warm  weather.''  Set  ff^t/s  NantrdUfs  CakUar^ 
/.  lU. 
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it  also  on  plants  in  stoves  and  green-houses 
covered  with  glafs.  If  it  exuded  from  the 
plant,  it  would  appear  on  all  the  leaves  gene- 
rally and  uniformly ;  whereas  its  appearance 
is  extremely  irregular,  not  alike  on  any  two 
leayes  of  the  same  tree  or  plant,  some  having 
none  of  it,  and  others  being  cpvened  with  it 
bttt  partially. 

But  the  phaenomena  of  the  honey-dew, 
with  all  their  variations,  are  easily  accounted 
for  by  considering  the  Aphides  as  the  authors 
.  of  it.    That  they  are  capable  of  producmg  an 
appearance    exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
honey-4ew,  has  already  been  shown.     As  far 
as  my  observation  has  extended,  there  never 
exists  any  honey-dew  but  where  there  are 
Aphides ;  such,  however,  often  pafs  unnoticed, 
being  hid  on  the  under-side  of  the  leaf.  Where- 
cver  honey-dew  is  observable  about  a  leaf. 
Aphides  will  be  found  on  the  under-side  of  the 
leaf  or  leaves  immediately  above  it,  and  under 
no  other  circumstances  whatever.     If,  by  ac- 
cident, any  thing  should  intervene  between 
the  Aphides  and  the  leaf  next  beneath  them, 
there  will  be  no  honey-dew  on  that  leaf. 
Thus,  then,  we  flatter  ourselves  to  have  incon- 
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.  trovcrtiUy  proved  that  Aphides  are  the  true 
and  ooly  source  of  the  hone j-dew. 

.  We  have  found  that  where  the  sacdiarine 
substance  has  dropped  from  Aphides  for  a 
Jengdi  of  time,  as  from  the  AjMs  salieis  m 
particular,  it  gives  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  bark, 
foliage,  or  whatever  it  has  dropped  on,  that 
sooty  kind  of  appearance  which  arises  from 
the  explosion  of  gun-powder,  which  greatly 
disfigures  the  foliage,  &c.  of  plants.  It  lookM 
like,  and  is  sometimes  mistaken  for,  a  kind  of 
black  mildew.  We  have  some  grounds  for 
believing  that  a  saccharine  substance,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Aphis,  drops  from  the  Coccus 
also^  and  is  finally  converted  into  the  same 
kind  of  powder. 

In  most  seasons  the  natural  enemies  of 
th^  Aphides  are  sufficient  to  keep  them  in 
check,  and  to  prevent  them  from  doing  any 
e&ential  injury  to  plants  in  the  open  air.  But 
seasons  sometimes  occur  very  irregularly  in- 
deed, on  an  average,  perhaps,  once  in  four  or 
six  years,  in  which  they  are  multiplied  to  such 
an  excels,  that  the  usual  means  of  diminution 
fail  in  preventing  them  from  doing  irreparable 
injury  to  certain  crops. 
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In  severe  \7inters  we  have  no  doubt  but 
Aphides  are  very  considerably  diminished ;  in 
very  mild  winters  we  know  they  are  very 
«xmsiderably  increased  ;  for  they  not  only  exist 
during  such  seasons,  but  continue  to  multiply. 
Their  enemies,  on  the  contrary,  exist,  but  do 
not  multiply,  at  least  in  the  open  air,  during 
such  periods ;   and   thus  the  Aphis  gets  the 
start  of  them,  and  acquires  an  ascendancy, 
which  once  acquired  is  not  easily  overcome  by 
artificial  means,  upon  a  large  scale  at  least,  in 
the  open  air.    Vain  would  be  the  attempt  to 
dear  a  hop-garden  of  these  pernicious  ver- 
min, or  to  rescue  any  extensive  crop  from  their 
baneful  effects.    Violent  rains,  attended  with 
lightening,  have  been  supposed  to  be  very 
eflectual  in  clearing  plants  of  them ;   but  in 
such  case  more  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  plants 
being  refreshed  and  made  to  grow  by  the  rain, 
of  which  they  stood  in  need,  than  to  any  de- 
struction of  the  Aiphides  themselves,  which,  on 
an  accurate  examination,  will  be  found  to  be 
as  plentiful  after  such  rains,  as  they  were  be- 
fore ;  nor  is  wet  so  injurious  to  these  insects 
as  many  imagine,  as  is  evident  from  the  fol* 
lowing  experiment:  On   the   12th  of  May, 
1799, 1  immersed  in  a  glafs  of  water  the  foot- 
stalk of  a  leaf  of  considerable  length,  taken 
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from  a  store  plant,  beset  with  Aphides  of  a 
dark  lead  colour,  whkfa  were  feeding  on  if  ia 
great  nombers.  On  immersion  they  did  nd 
qoit  the  stalk,  but  immediately  their  bodies 
aisumed  a  kind  of  luminous  appearance  from 
the  minote  bubbles  of  air  which  iisued  from 
them.  They  were  put  under  water  at  a 
quarter  past  six  in  the  evening,  and  taken  out 
at  a  quarter  past  ten  the  next  morning,  hav- 
ing continued  immersed  sixteen  hours.  On 
placing  them  in  the  sun-shine,  some  of  them 
almost  immediately  showed  signs  of  life,  and 
three  out  of  four,  at  least,  survived  the  im*" 
mersion.  One  of  the  survivors,  a  male,  very 
soon  became  winged,  and  another^  a  female, 
was  delivered  of  a  young  one.  Many  yeaf» 
before  this  experiment,  with  a  view  to  destroy 
the  Jphides  .which  infested  a  plant  in  nrf 
green-house,  I  immersed  one  evening  tlie 
whole  plant,  together  with  the  pot  in  which 
it  grew,  in  a  tub  of  water.  In  the  morning  I 
took  out  the  plant,  expecting  with  certainty 
to  find  every  Aphis  dead ;  but,  to  my  great 
surprise,  they  soon  appeared  alive  and  well : 
and  thus,  in  addition  to  the  other  extraordi-* 
nary  phxnomena  attendant  on  these  insects^ 
we  find  that  they  are  capable  of  resisting  tfie 
effects  of  immersion  in  water  for  a  greatlength 
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of  time.  When  taken  from  the  plant  on 
which  they  feed,  and  kept  under  water,  thejr 
do  not  survive  so  long ;  their  struggling  in  that 
case  perhaps  exhausts  them  sooner.  This  part 
of  the  subject  might  be  pushed  much  further : 
it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  have  shown 
diat  wet  is  not  so  hurtful  to  them  as  is  gene-' 
rally  imagined. 

Though  no  mode  of  destroying  Aphides  will, 
perhaps,  ever  be  devised  on  a  larger  scale  in 
the  open  air  by  artificial  means,  we  can  ac- 
compfisb  it  most  effectually  when  they  infest 
pknts  in  stoves,  green-houses,  and  frames,  or 
in  any  situation  in  which  we   can  envelope 
them  for  a  certain  time  in  clouds  of  smoke. ' 
Powders^  or  liquids,  however  fatal  to  Aphides^ 
must  ever  be  ineffectual,  from  the  trouble  and 
difficulty  of  applying  them  so  that  they  shall 
come  in  contact  with  those  insects,  situated 
as  they  usually  are ;  but  in  this  respect  smoke 
has  every  advantage,  it  penetrates  and  per- 
vades their  inmost  recefses.     The  smoke  of 
common  vegetables,  however   powerfiil/    is 
found  to  be  inadequate  to  their  destruction, 
and  hitherto  no  other  than  that  of  tobacco  is 
found  to  be  effectual.    That,  judiciously  ap- 
pliedf  completely  answers  the  purpose,  without 
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injuring  the  plant.  It  mostly  happens  in  well 
tnaitagcd  houses,  that  a  few  plants  only  jare 
infested  with  Aphides :  in  such  a  case  the 
smoaking  of  the  whole  house  is  a  businefs  of 
unnecefsary  expense  and  trouble-;  and  we 
would  recommend  to  persons  who  have 
large  collections,,  to  make  use  of  a  box  of 
a  commodious  form,  that  shall  hold  about 
a  dozen  plants  of  various  sizes,  to  be  used 
as  a  sort  of  hospital,  in  which  infested 
plants  may  be  smoaked  separately^  and  thie 
insects  more  effectually  destroyed,  because  it. 
may  be  rendered  more  perfectly  smoke  tight. 

To  prevent  th^  calamities  which  would  in- 
fallibly result  from  the  accumulated  multi-. 
plication  of  the  more  prolific  Animals,  it  bas^ 
been  ordained  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  that 
such  should  be  diminished  by  serving  as  food 
for  others.    On  this  priociple,  we  find  Uiat. 
most  animals  in  this  predicament  have  one 
or  more  natural  enemies.    The  helplefs  Aphis^ 
the  scourge  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  has 
to  contend  with  many.    The  principal  are  the 
Coccinellay  the  Ichneumon  Aphidum,  and  the 
Musca-Aphidivora.   Such  as  are  unacquainted 
with  the  history  of  insects  will  learn  with 
4 
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some  surprise  that  the  Coccinella  *,  a  common 
insect,  well  known  even  to  children  by  the 
name  of  the  Lady-Bird,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
destroyers  of  the  Aplddes^  which  indeed  are 
its  only  food,  its  sole  support,  as  well  in  its 
perfect  as  in  its  larva  or  grub  state.  During 
the  severity  of  winter,  this  insect  secures  itself 

under  the  bark  of  trees,  or  elsewhere  f. 
When  the  warmth  of  spring  has  expanded  the 
foliage  of  plants,  the  female  deposits  its  eggs 
on  them  in  great  numbers,  from  whence,  in  a 
short  time,  proceeds  the  Larva^  a  small  grub 
of  a  dark  lead-colour,  spotted  with  orange :. 
these  may  be  observed  in  the  summer  season 
running  pretty  briskly  over  all  kinds  of  plants; 
and  if  narrowly  watched,  they  will  be  found 
to  devour  the  Aphides  wherever  they  find  them. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  Lady- 
fiird  in  its  perfect  state.  As  these  insects  in 
both  their  states  are  very  numerous,  they  con- 


•  All  ihc  different  species  of  Corr/W/a  feed  on  J/ihiHts; 
the  b'lfunctaia^  by  far  the  most  common,  does  tlie  moiit 
execution. 

f  Manj  are  found  in  houses;  for  early  in  May,  1709, 
1  counted  on  the  window  of  my  common  silting  room, 
deposed  to  the  sun,  nineteen  of  the  Coccmlla  Ifipunctma. 

Volmne  IV.  I 
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tribute  wonderfully  to  diminish  the  Bumber 
of  Aphides.  There  is  a  saymg  which  humanity 
has  put  into  the  mouths  of  children  in  favow 
of  this  insect  *,  now  rendered  more  sacred  hf 
its  great  utility,  which  has  happily  rendered 
it  a  sort  of  favourite  with  them,  and  con- 
tributes usually  to  its  escape  from  their  dan^* 
gerous  clutches.  Another  most  formidable 
enemy  to  the  ^pfiis  is  a  very  minute,  black, 
and  slender  Ichneumon  fly,  the  Ickneumom 
Aphidum  of  Linnseus.  The  manner  in  which 
this  insect  proves  so  destructive  to  the  Aphis^ 
is  different  from  that  of  the  Lady-Bird.  The 
female  Ichneumon,  of  which  numbers  may  be 
found  where  Aphides  are  in  plenty,  settles  on 
a  stalk  or  leaf,  more  or  lefs  covered  with  them» 
marches  slowly  over  their  bodies,  feeling  with 
its  antenna  as  it  proceeds  for  one  of  a  suitable 
size  and  age;  which  having  discovered,  it 
pushes  forward  its  body,  or  abdomen,  in  an 
incurved  state,  and  with  a  fine  instrument  at 
its  extremity,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
punctures,  and  deposits  an  egg  in  the  body 
of  the  Aphis;  which  having  done,  it  proceeds, 
and  lays  an  egg  in  a  similar  way  in  the  bodies 


f  Lady-bird,  Isdy-bird,  fly  away  home! — ^your  houfv 
ii  on  (ire,  your  children  at  home." 
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of  many  others.  The  egg  thus  deposited 
quickly  hatches,  and  becomes  a  small  larva, 
or  maggot)  which  feeds  on  die  substance  of 
the  Aphis,  and,  having  eaten  the  whole  of  it, 
the  skin  excepted,  it  changes  to  a  pupa,  or 
cbiysalis;  in  which  state,  when  it  has  re- 
mained a  sufficient  time,  it  becomes  an  Ich- 
neomon  fly,  which  eats  its  way  out  of  the 
Aphis,  leaving  the  dry  inflated  skin  of  the 
iflfect  adhering  to  the  leaf,  like  a  small  pearl. 
Such  may  always  be  found  where  Aphides 
arc  in  plenty,  We  have  observed  different 
species  of  Aphides  to  be  infested  with  dif- 
ferent Ichneumons. 

In  general  the  torpid  Aphis  submits  quietly 
to  this  fatal  operation ;  but  we  have  observed 
some  of  them,  especially  one  that  feeds  on  the 
Sjxamore,  which  is  much  more  agile  than 
many  of  this  race,  endeavour  to  avoid  the 
Ichneumon  with  great  addrefs. 

Tliere  is,  perhaps,  no  genus  of  insects  which 
b  their  larva,  or  maggot  state,  feed  on  such  a 
variety  of  food  as  the  Musca,  or  Fly.  There 
is  scarcely  a  part  of  nature,  either  animate  or 
inanimate,  in  which  they  are  not  to  be  met 
V,  ith.  One  division  of  them,  called  by  Linnaeus 
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Musca  jlphidivoray  feeds  entirely  on  Aphides. 
Of  the  different  species  of  aphidivorous  fiies^ 
which  are  numerous,  having  mostly  bodies 
variegated  with  transverse  stripes,  their  females 
may  be  seen  hovering  over  plants  infested 
with  Aphides^  among  which  they  deposit  Aeir 
eggs,  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf.  The  larva^ 
or  maggot,  produced  from  such  eggs,  feeds, 
as  soon  as  hatched,  on  the  younger  kinds  of 
Aphis i  and,  as  it  increases  in  size,  attacks 
and  devours  those  which  are  larger.  These 
larxa  are  usually  of  a  pale  colour,  adhere 
closely  to  the  leaf,  along  which  they  slowly 
glide,  and  are  formed  very  tapering  towards 
the  head.  AVTien  fully  grown,  they  change 
to  a  pupa^  or  chrysalis^  attached  to  the  leaf, 
from  whence  ifsues  the  fly.  The  larva  of 
these  flies  contribute  their  full  share  to  diminish 
the  despoilers  of  Flora.  To  these  three  kinds 
of  insects,  which  are  the  chief  agents  in  the 
hands  of  Nature  for  keeping  the  Aphides  within 
their  proper  limits,  we  may  add  a  few  otbeis 
which  act  a  subordinate  part  in  this  necefsarjr 
businefs  of  destruction. 

The  larva  of  the  Hemcrobiiis  feeds  on  them 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Musca 
Aphidiiora^  and  deposits  its  eggs  also  on  the 
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leaves  of  such  plants  as  are  beset  with  Aphides, 
The  eggs  of  this  Hemerobiiis  stand  on  long 
filaments,  which  are  attached  by  a  base  to  the 
leafy  and  have  more  the  appearance  of  the 
filaments  of  flowers  with  their  anthera  than 
the  eggs  of  an  animal.  The  number  of  these 
insects  being  comparatively  very  smally  they 
may  be  considered  rather  as  the  casual  in- 
vaders of  their  existence  than  the  main  host 
of  their  destroyers. 

The  Earwig,  which  is  in  itself  no  contempt- 
able  enemy  to  plants,  makes  some  atonements 
for  its  depredations  by  destroying  the  Aphides; 
especially  such  as  reside  in  the  curled-up 
leaves  of  fruit-trees,  and  the  purses  formed  by 
certain  Aphides  on  the  poplars  apd  other 
trees. 

Lastly,  we  may  add  as  the  enemies  of  these 
creatures,  some  of  the  smaller  soft-billed  birds, 
which  feed  generally  on  insects,  and  which 
may  frequently  be  seen  busily  employed  in 
picking  them  from  the  plants.  Their  utility 
did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  pleasing 
author  of  the  seasons.  We  shall  quote  the 
whole  of  what  he  writes  on  this  subject,  pre- 
suming that  none  of  our  readers  will  think  it 

IS 
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too  long ;  remarking,  however,  that  he  has 
fallen  into  the  error  of  most  others  in  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  these  insects  are  s»d 
to  be  brought  by  the  easterly  winds,  and  that 
he  confounded  the  mischiefs  of  caterpillan 
with  those  of  the  Aphis : 

**  For  oft  engender'd  by  the  hazy  north. 
Myriads  on  myriads,  insect  armies  warp 
Keen  in  the  poison'd  breeze,  and  wasteful  eat 
Thro'  buds  and  bark  into  the  blacken*d  core 
Their  eager  way.     A  feeble  race !   yet  oh 
The  sacred  sons  of  vengeance,  on  whose  coarse 
Corrosive  &mine  waits,  and  kills  the  year. 
To  check  this  plague,  the  skilful  Farmer  chaff^ 
And  bla2Mng  straw,  before  his  orchard  bumS| 
Tilly  all  involv'd  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suffocated  falls  ; 
Or  scatters  o*er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe ; 
Or,  when  the  cnvenom'd  learbogirs  to  curl, 
With  sprinkled  water  drowns  them  in  their  nest  | 
Nor,  while  they  pick  them  up  with  busy  bill 
The  little  trooping  birds  unwisely  scares." 

When  plants  assume  a  sickly  appearance^  or 
are  disfigured  by  disease,  from  whatever  cause 
the  disease  may  arise,  they  are  said  to  be 
blighted.  Blights  originate  from  a  variety  of 
causes,  the  chief  of  which  are  unfavourable 
weather  and  insects. 
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Two  opinions  prevail  very  generally  in  regard 
to  blights ;  the  one,  that  the  insects  which 
are  the  cause  of  them,  are  brought  from  a 
distance  hy  easterly  winds;  the  other,  that 
they  attach  themselves  to  none  but  plants 
already  sickly.  Neither  of  these  opinions,  as 
£tf  as  I  have  observed,  is  founded  in  fact«  I 
am  induced,  from  the  numerous  observations 
I  have  made  on  insects  for  a  series  of  years, 
(b  pursuing  the  cultivation  of  plants,)  to  con^- 
sider  the  ^phis  as  by  far  the  most  general  cause 
of  the  diseases  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Blights.  Other  insects,  it  istrue,  more  especially 
the  larva  of  some  of  the  Lepidoptera,  as  those  of 
the  PhaLefut  Tortices^  disfigure  and  do  infi- 
nite mischief  to  plants,  by  rolling  and  curling 
up  the  leaves.  But  these,  for  the  most  part, 
confine  themselves  to  certain  trees  and  plants. 
Their  ravages  are  also  'of  shorter  duration, 
being  confined  to  the  growth  of  one  brood, 
and  they  are  also  leis  fatal.  It  would  be  no 
difficult  matter  for  me  to  fill  a  volume  with 
observations,  to  which  I  have  been  an  eye- 
witnefs,  of  the  injuries  which  plants  sustain 
fh)m  insects ;  but  that  would  be  foreign  to 
my  present  purpose,  which  is  to  show,  that 
the  4pA/V  is  the  grand  cause  of  these  diseases,  and 
to  place  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  maimer  in 
4  14 
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which  they  effect  this  businefs,  in  its  true 
light. 

We  are  fully  aware,  that  certain  gregarious 
insects  may,  at  particular  times,  rise  up  in  the 
air,  and,  if  small  and  light,  be  impelled  by 
any  wind  that  may  chance  to  blow  at  the 
time ;  and  on  this  principle  we  account  for 
that  shower  oi  Aphides  described  by  Mr.  White 
to  have  fallen  at  Selborn.  But  certainly  this 
is  not  the  mode  in  which  those  insects  are 
usually  dispersed  over  a  country,  llie  pbse- 
nomenon  is  too  unusual,  the  distribution  would 
be  too  partial;  for  Aphides,  while  at  their 
highest  point  of  multiplication,  do  not  swarm 
like  bees  or  ants,  and  fly  off  or  emigrate  in 
large  bodies,  but  each  male  or  female  Aphis^ 
at  such  periods  as  they  arrive  at  maturity, 
marches  or  flics  off  without  waiting  for  any 
other.  Yet  it  may  happen  that,  from  a  tree 
or  plant  thickly  beset  with  them,  numbers 
may  fly  off  or  emigrate  together,  being  arrived 
at  maturity  at  the  same  moipent  of  time. 

Detaching  itself  from  the  plant,  each  pur- 
sues a  different  route,  intent  on  the  great  busi* 
fiefs  of  multiplying  its  species,  and  settles  on 
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such  plants  in  tlie  vicinity  as  are  calculated  to 
affinrd  nourishment  to  its  young. 

The  com  mon  green  Jlphis^  which  is  so  gene- 
nlly  destructive,  lives  during  the  winter  sea- 
son on  such  herbaceous  plants  as  it  remained 
on  during  the  autumn,  either  in  its  egg  or 
perfect  state.  If  the  weather  be  mild,  it  mulr 
tipKes  greatly  on  such  herbage ;  as  the  spring 
advances,  in  May  the  males  and  females  of 
diese  insects  acquire  wings:  and  thus  the 
biisinefs  of  increase,  hitherto  confined,  is 
widely  and  rapidly  extended,  as  the  winged 
AphidtSy  by  hop^planters  called  the  Fly,  may 
be  seen  from  this  period  very  generally  ^tting 
00  plants,  and  floating  in  the  air  in  all  di- 
rections. 

The  Aphis  Salicis  is  among  the  largest 
English  species,  and  is  found  on  the  bark 
both  of  the  trunk  and  the  branches  qf  the 
Salix  Triandra^  Fragilis^  and  Viminalis^  but 
mostly  on  the  last.  The  bodies  of  these  in- 
sects contain  a  red  liquid,  and  hence  per- 
sons employed  in  stripping  osiers  have  their 
hands  rendered  apparently  bloody,  by  un- 
avoidably bruising  them. 
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Near  the  end  of  September,  multitudes  of 
the  full-grown  insects  of  this  species,  both 
winged  and  others,  are  observed  to  desert  the 
willows  on  which  they  feed,  and  to  ramble 
solitarily  over  every  neighbouring  object,  10 
such  numbers,  that  we  can  handle  nothing  ia 
their  vicinity  without  crushing  some  of  them. 
Are  they  retreating  to  fresh  trees,  on  which  to 
deposit  their  young,  or  seeking  some  warmer 
situation  for  the  winter  season  ?  Vast  numbers 
of  them,  mostly  in  a  younger  state,  still  remain 
in  large  mafses  on  the  trees. 

Though  numberlefs  insects,  wasps  in  parti- 
cular, were  devouring  the  sweets  they  depo- 
sited, the  Lady^bird,  fCoccinellaJ  was  the 
only  one  that  preyed  upon  the  Jphidcs  them- 
selves; and  those,  towards  the  end  of  tho 
month,  began  to  relax  their  depredations^  and 
to  retreat  to  their  winter  quarters. 

.As  the  season  advances,  the  Aphides  are 
found  higher  on  the  trees;,  proceeding  gra- 
dually upwards  in  quest  of  new  food.  When 
the  young  Aphis  is  brought  forth,  and  is  com* 
pletely  disengaged,  it  insinuates  itself  under 
the  body  of  its  mother,  and  places  itself  close 
to  its  elder  brother  or  sister,   thus  early  mani* 
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Testing  an  attachment  to  that  congregated  state 
of  society  in  which  it  afterwards  exists. 

If,  by  striking  it,  you  jar  the  branch  of  the 
tree  on  which  the  Aphides  are  placed,  or  should 
a  wasp,  or  other  large  insect,  approach  them 
suddenly  or  rudely,  the  whole  of  them,  as  it 
were  in  a  mafs,  elevate  their  bodies  and  hind 
legs,  and  put  them  in  motion ;  and  herein  ap* 
pear  to  consist  their  whole  powers  of  defence: 
in  this  state  their  very  fine  white  legs,  thus 
elevated,  give  them  a  curious  filamentous  ap« 
pearance.  We  have  frequently  observed  white 
incrustations  adhering  to  different  parts  of  their 
legs,  wings,  and  bodies.  Towards  the  middle 
of  October,  many  pregnant  females  were  ob- 
served emigrating  from  the  mafs.  Upon 
opening  the  abdomen,  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember^ of  one  of  the  largest  females,  I  counted 
sixty  young,  large  and  small. 
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ESSAY    V. 

On  the  Sea  Weed  of  the  Jdand  ef  Jersey. 

X  HE  plant  named  le  varech^  '*  quercus  ma* 
rina/'  in  English,  sea  ware,  or  weed,  or 
wreck,  is  one  of  the  mo^t  valuable  plants  for 
the  purposes  of  Agriculture.  Without  it, 
great  part  of  our  lands  would  remain  uncut^* 
tivated,  or  would  yield  very  scanty  crops.  Wc 
have  made  use  of  it  time  immemorial^  coa- 
vinced  of  its  utility.  The  major  part  of  our 
labourers  lay  aside  all  other  occupations^  to 
procure  it  at  the  time  of  cutting  it.  The 
varech  is  considered  of  so  much  importance 
by  the  legislature,  that  they  have  regulated  its 
distribution  amongst  the  inhabitants,  and  ap^ 
pointed  officers  to  attend  to  its  preservation. 
It  is  only  permitted  to  cut  it  at  two  periods 
of  the  year.  The  first  cutting  is  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  and  serves  as  manure 
for  pasture  land,  nurserymen's  grounds,  and 
fields  sowed  with  barley.  It  is  not  decided 
upon  what  ground  it  suits  best.  It  gives  a 
surprising  power  of  vegetation  to  plants  in 
every  kind  of  soil.    Two  cart  loads^  weighing 
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two  thousand  pounds  each,  with  six  carts  of 
stable  dung,  sufficiently  manure  a  vergee  of 
land  of  1000  feet  square. 

The  second  cutting  of  the  varech  is  in  the 
month  of  July ;  it  is  then  laid  to  dry  on  the 
sea-shoro,  after  which  it  is  collected  and 
housed  for  winter's  fuel. 

Exclusive  of  these  two  cuttings  according 
to  law,  it  is  gathered  at  all  seasons  on  the  sea 
coast,  by  people  who  pick  up  what  the  sea 
throws  up.  They  dry  it  on  the  spot  where  it 
is  gathered ;  and  though  it  is  inferior  to  that 
which  is  cut,  it  meets  with  as  certain  sale ;  in 
a  word,  the  varech  is  the  cause  that  we 
scarcely  ever  have  any  poor  amongst  the  coun- 
try people. 

The  chimnies  in  which  it  is  consumed,  are 
much  larger  than  for  coal,  and  are  furnished  at 
different  distances,  from  six  to  ten  feet,  with 
strong  iron  bars,  to  which  are  suspended  pork 
lately  salted,  which  is  fumigated  during  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  after  which  it  is  deposited 
in  a  dry  place  for  use.  By  this  method  it  ac- 
quires a  peculiar  flavour  and  taste,  superior  to 
other  pork  smoked  by  means  of  coal  or  wood. 
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It  may  be  preserved  during  the  whole  year, 
and  longer.  They  also  smoke  beef  and  fish 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  ashes  of  the  varech  (alkali  mixed  with 
marine  salt)  make  an  excellent  manure,  par- 
ticularly for  stiff  soils.  It  is  judged  that  a 
cabot  (half  a  bushel)  strewed  over  a  perch  of 
land,  in  the  winter  season,  or  at  the  beginning 
of  spring,  will  be  a  sufficient  manure.  Our  la- 
bourers are  unanimous  in  opinion,  that  it  gives 
a  full  ear  to  the  corn,  and  prevents  its  being 
laid.  In  proof  of  the  esteem  in  which  the 
varech  is  held,  although  the  island  do  not  fur- 
nish above  half  the  quantity  of  com  wanted 
for  its  consumption,  those  who  have  any  verecli 
to  sell,  may,  at  all  times,  get  a  cabot  of  wheat, 
for  a  quartievy  or  six  bushels  of  verech. 

We  must  not  forget  to  add,  on  the  subject 
of  the  varech,  that  it  is  generally  agreed  upon, 
that  what  is  laid  on  the  soil,  by  way  of  ma- 
nure, has  no  effect  on  the  ensuing  crop,  after 
that  for  which  it  is  intended,  iTiis  fact  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  major  part  of  the 
farmers  who  have  used  it,  without  inves* 
tigating  the  reason  thereof.  This  interesting 
object  now  engages  our  attention.     We  have 
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supposed  that  the  varech  is  composed  of  parts 
extremely  volatile.  It  was  of  consequence  to 
impede  its  too  quick  evaporation ;  we  knev/ 
that  several  other  matters  evaporate  entirely 
when  exposed  to  the  air,  such  as  camphor, 
&c.  but  when  they  were  amalgamated  with 
other  ingredients,  they  retained  longer  their 
original  principles.  On  these  grounds,  one 
of  our  members  has  collected  a  quantity  of 
varech,  which  he  has  mixed  with  other  ma- 
nure, arranged  alternately,  stratum  super  stra- 
titm^  which,  after  having  undergone  a  com- 
plete putrefaction,  adhere,  penetrate,  and,  in  a 
manner,  afsimilate  themselves  with  the  volatile 
parts  of  the  varech,  to  such  a  degree,  that  this 
con^iost,  instead  of  having  merely  an  annual 
tScd  upon  the  productions  of  the  soil,  yields 
a  manure  for  several  years  following.  Unfor- 
tunately this  procefs,  and  mode  of  using  the 
varech,  is  not  generally  followed,  either  from 
want  of  being  known,  or  perhaps  because  old 
customs,  to  which  our  good  farmers  pay  great 
respect,  arc  different  from  itr 
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ESSAY  VI. 

On  Calcareous  Earthy  its  various  Ca^upminds^  and 
tkiir  application  in  Agriculture  as  Manures. 

JL  HE  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  natural 
history,  furnish  an  innocent  and  amusing  ex- 
ercise to  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
With  mere  amusement,  however,  we  are  not 
to  rest  satisfied  :  the  claims  of  society  forbid 
it :  our  exertions  should  not  only  be  active 
but  benevolent  y  and  the  philosopher  in  his 
study  should  remember  that  he  is  still  a  citi- 
zen of  the  world. 

Though  I  am  persuaded  that  the  applica- 
tion of  Agricultural  improvements  must  ulti- 
mately rest  with  farmers  of  the  lower  clafs,  as 
constituting  the  most  numerous  body  of  men  ; 
yet,  for  the  discovery  of  these  improvements, 
we  naturally  look  up  to  men  of  superior  infor- 
mation. Gentlemen  engaged  in  Agriculture, 
who  have  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  and  practical  farmers  of  an  inqui- 
sitive turn,  are  frequently  desirous  of  becoming 
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icquainted  with  those  branches  of  science 
which  arc  intimately  connected  with  their 
lavourite  pursuit.  The  acquisition  of  such 
knowledge  will  naturally  lead  them  to  reason 
and  think  upon  agriculture.  Not  content  with 
yiewing  the  appearances  of  Nature,  they  will 
inquire  into  that  combination  of  causes,  from 
wknce  these  phaenomena  are  deducible.  This 
leads  to  experiment,  and  after  all  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  experiment  is  the  proper  founda- 
mn  qf  agriculture. 

A  philosophical   and  practical  history  of 
manures  is   much   wanted.      Such   a   work 
would  be  highly  serviceable  to  the  gentleman- 
feimcr,  who  has  money  at  command  for  the 
purchase  of  manures,  but  is  ignorant  of  their 
qualities,  and  proper  application.     The  out- 
lines might    be    sketched,    and    circulated 
through  the  different  counties  for  receiving 
information.     From  such  a  general  mafs  of 
intelligence,  a  general  history,  philosophical 
and  practical,  might  be  selected. 

Viewing  the  pursuits  of  agriculture,  in  the 
light  of  an  experimental  inquiry,  a  knowledge 
of  the  materials,  used  in  these  experiments,  is 
certainly  of  great  importance  :  such  elemen- 
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tary  instruction  would  constitute  a  useful 
preparation  for  practical  agriculture.  At  pre- 
sent we  have  no  book  on  this  subject,  to  which 
the  inquisitive  agriculturist  might  be  referred. 
Different  districts  are  in  the  habit  of  using 
different  manures,  and  perhaps  it  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  alone,  that  a  com- 
prehensive list  could  be  obtained.  A  frequent 
repetition  of  experiments  is  necefsary  to  esta- 
blish the  character  of  a  manure ;  it  is  of  con- 
sequence, therefore,  that  what  is  already 
known  on  this  subject,  should  be  communi- 
cated to  the  public.  From  the  testimony  of  a 
number  of  individuals,  facts  may  be  collected 
and  truths  established,  which  we  can  now 
only  suspect,  or  suggest,  as  matter  of  inquiiy. 
Age  frequently  disables  from  active  exertions 
before  a  man  acquires  that  knowledge  which 
is  necefsary  to  characterize  an  experienced 
and  enlightened  agriculturist.  The  tedious 
routine  of  experiment  would  be  contracted, 
could  we  but  know  what  facts  have  been  al- 
ready ascertained.  Hence  appears  the  pro- 
priety of  a  national  experimental  farm.  Soon, 
I  flatter  myself,  the  opponents  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  will  be  convinced  of  the  pro- 
priety of  its  establighment.  From  the  cha- 
racters selected,  we  have  every  reason  to  be- 
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Ifeve  that  the  confidence  of  the  nation  will  not 
be  misplaced.  A  general  circulation  of  agri- 
cuhural  knowledge,  could  it  be  obtained  by 
their  exertions,  would  sufficiently  prove  the 
ttsefiilnefs  of  the  institution. 

The  science  of  mineralogy,  as  comprehend- 
ing the  natural  history  of  those  bodies  with 
which  the  farmer  is  daily  conversant,  must 
certainly  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition.  It 
mchides  the  study  of  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant manures,  such  as  chalk,  marl,  and 
Ifane.  Without  going  into  the  chemical  analysis 
of  that  variety  of  fofsils  which  nature  presents 
to  our  view,  I  shall  confine  myself  only  to 
those  which  are  of  use  in  agriculture,  as  being 
connected  with  the  cultivation  of  the  earth. 
These  substances  being  almost  all  included 
under  the  article  of  calcareous  earth,  it  will 
be  unnecefsary  to  enumerate  the  different 
fofsils  which  belong  to  the  other  clafses. 

The  surface  of  the  globe  is  generally  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mould;  the  vegetable  soil,  or 
the  staple  of  the  earth,  as  it  is  commonly 
called.  This  is  a  compound  of  clay,  sand, 
and  putrid  vegetable  and  animal  substances ; 
according  to  the  different  depths  of  which^ 

Kl2 
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may  be  estimated  the  richnefs  or  sterility  of 
land.  We  observe,  on  penetrating  the  barvels 
of  the  earth,  that  it  is  either  formed  into  bedg 
or  hyers,  parallel  to  each  other,  or  into  mafses 
enormous  in  their  size,  but  regular  in  their 
thicknefs  and  internal  structure.  The  first 
has  been  called  Strata,  the  second  rockj  or 
rock-stone. 

in  stratified  matter,  the  thicknefs  and  num- 
ber of  strata  are  generally  the  same  through^- 
out  the  whole  mafs,  which  enables  the  work- 
men, after  sinking  a  shaft  into  a  mine,  easily 
to  ascertain  the  materials  they  must  paft 
through,  if  they  sink  another  at  a  considerable 
distance. 

All  the  varieties  of  earths,  however,  which 
are  found  in  strata,  rocks,  or  detached 
pieces,  arc  considered,  by  modern  minera- 
logists, as  reducible  to  the  following  five : 

The  calcareous  3 — the  ponderous,  or  heavy 
earthy — the  m*igne5»ian,  or  muriatic;  the  ar- 
gillaceous;— the  siliceous. 

Th^  Calcareous  Earth. 

Earths  of  the  calcareous  kind  have  the  fol- 
lowing properties  common  to  them  all : 
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1st,  They  become  friable  when  burnt  in  the 
fire,  and  afterwards  fall  into  a  white  powdef. 

2d,  Their  falling  into  powder  is  promoted, 
if,  after  being  burnt,  they  are  thrown  into 
water,  whereby  a  strong  heat  arises,  and  a 
partial  solution. 

Sd,  They  cannot  be  melted  hy  themselves 
into  glafs  in  a  close  fire. 

4th,  When  burnt,  they  augment  the  caus; 
tidty  of  pot-ashes, 

5th,  They  are  difsolved  }n  atids  with  efFer- 
vescence. 

Ti^  calcareous  earth  is  found, 

1st,  Pure,  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  called 
lac  luna.  This  is  of  a  white  colour,  and  is 
found  in  moors,  at  the  bottom  of  lakes,  and 
in  the  fifsures  of  free-stone-quarries,  in  Oxford- 
shire and  Northamptonshire.  In  Sweden  the 
colour  varies  to  red  and  yellow.  This  is  sup- 
posed to  be  lime-stone,  washed  from  the  rock, 
and  pulverized  by  the  motion  of  the  water, 
$  K3 
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It  is  found  in  quantities  too  small  to  admit  of 
any  application  to  agriculture. 

2df  Calcareous  earth  is  found  friable  and 
compact,  in  the  form  of  chaUc.  The  white 
chalk  is  the  purest,  yet  it  contains  a  little  sili- 
ceous, and  about  2  per  cent,  of  argillaceona 
earth.  There  is  more  fixed  air  in  chalk,  than 
in  any  other  calcareous  earth,  generally  abofut 
40  per  cent. 

On  Chalk  J  as  a  Manure. 

The  use  of  chalk,  as  a  manure,  has  been 
■universally  acknowledged,  though  the  effects 
are  various,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  its 
operation.  Farmers  frequently  talk  of  it  as 
an  unctuous  and  oily  matter,  and  from  these 
properties  have  supposed  it  to  enrich  the 
earth. 

From  its  chemical  analysis,  however,  we 
learn  that  this  is  impofsible,  as  no  oil  enters 
into  its  composition. 

Its  action  is  either  chemical  or  mechanical. 

It  acts  chemically  as  an  absorbent,  conr 
tributing  to  preser>'e  dry  those  lands  which 
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are  po^hy  and  wet^  and,  by  its  attraction  for. 
acids^  it  may  hasten  the  putrefaction  of  vege- 
tables. 

It  acts  mechanically  by  entering  into  the 
composttion  and  totally  altering  the  nature  of 
clay^  converting  it,  by  proper  pulverization, 
into  a  species  of  marl ;  by  insinuating  itself 
between  the  particles  of  clay,  it  destroys  their 
adhesion,  thus  preventing  it  from  becoming  too 
hard  in  summer,  and  too  v^et  in  winter,  the 
water  more  rea^dily  sinking  through  its  pores: 
the  clay  being  kept  in  this  porous  state,  yields 
easily  to  the  grov^ring  roots  of  plants,  and  more 
readily  admits  the  manure  to  the  vegetating 
gcain.  Hence  we  should  suppose  that  chalk 
ougkt  to  become  a  constituent  part  of  all 
manures.  We  should  conclude  its  action  to 
be  most  beneficial  on  clay  and  loam,  as  it  can 
iacorporate  more  readily  with  these  than  with 
gravel  or  sand.  Experience  warrants  this 
conclusion,  as  it  is  observed  by  Mr.  Young, 
that  the  same  chalk  which  answers  so  well  on 
the  rich  loams  about  Enfield,  is  found  of  no 
service  in  the  neighbourhood  of  North  Mims, 
where  the  soil  is  a  hungry  gravel.  When 
united  to  clay  it  gives  friability  to  the  com- 
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pound,    hence  marl    readily  falls  down  iq 
water. 

5d,  Calcareous  earth  is  found  indurated  ox 
hard,  in  the  form  of  limestone,  which  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  quartz  and  argillaceous 
earth.  To  this  clafs  belong  the  Portland  and 
Purbeck  stones.  They  all  effervesce  with 
acids,  the  fixed  air  entering  largely  into  their 
composition.  They  will  not  give  fire  with 
steel.  They  are  found  to  contain  a  small* 
quantity  of  iron.  Mr.  Kir  wan  observes,  that 
in  a  stone  found  near  Bath,  the  calcareons 
earth  may  be  detected  uncombined  with  fixed- 
air,  which  is  proved  by  adding  sulphur  to  a 
solution  of  the  calcareous  earth  in  water,  and 
applying  heat  to  the  mixture.  The  sulphur  is 
difsolved,  and  a  calcareous  liver  of  sulphur 
formed.  The  solubility  of  the  earth  in  water, 
likewise  proves  the  absence  of  fixed  air.  An 
infinite  variety  of  substances  belong  to  this 
clafs,  which  are  all  reducible  to  lime,  by  th^ 
application  of  heat. 

Opaque  lime-stones,  of  a  close  grain,  and 
susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  are  called  marbles. 
The  black  colour  of  these  is  commonly  owing 
to  a  slight  mixture  of  iron.  Bergman  observes, 
that  all  calcareous  stones,  which  grow  black 
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pr  brown  by  calcinatien,  may  be  suspected  to 

contain  manganese  ^  in  that  case,  the  lime 

tbey  form  is  excellent  as  a  cement :  and,  ac- 

cor^g  to  Rinman,  white  calcareous  stones, 

tkat  grow  black  by  calcination,  contain  about 

10  per  cent,  of  iron.    The  same  author  afserts, 

that  blue  and    green    marbles  derive   their 

cokmr  from  a  mixture  of  shorl. 

Dme-stone  spars  are  found  chrystallized  in 
Yirious  forms,— rhomboidaJ,  hexangular,  tri- 
angular, &c. ;  but  the  most  common  is  the 
ihomboidal,  of  which  sort  is  the  Iceland 
daystal,  which  pofsefses  a  double  refracting 
power.  These  spars  are  found  of  a  variety  of 
cobuif,  from  a  mixture  of  metallic  particles. 

The  shells  of  all  crustaceous  animals,  from 
the  coarsest  to  the  coral  and  the  pearl,  arc  all 
composed  of  this  earth.  An  anin^al  oil  is 
contained  in  the  various  species  of  litho- 
phyta. 

On  Zuick'Lime. 
Quick-lime  has  the  following  properties: 

l5t.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  water,  witH 
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which  it  unites  so  rapidJy,  as  to  occasion  coit« 
siderable  heat.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
imbibes  moisture.  When  united  with  so 
much  water  as  is  sufficient  to  make  it  a  fluid 
paste,  it  is  called  slaked  lime.  Quick-lime  dis^ 
solves  in  water,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
five  grains  to  a  pint.  Water,  saturated  widi 
quick-lime,  is  called  lime-water.  Lime-water, 
being  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  attracts  from 
thence  particles  of  fixed  air,  which  float  in  it ; 
by  which  means,  the  quick-lime  is  rendered 
mild  and  insoluble  in  water,  and  therefore  apr 
pears  on  the  surface  of  the  lime-water,  or  of 
the  slaked  lime,  where  this  combination  hap^ 
pens,  in  the  state  of  mild  calcareous  earth, 
convertable,  by  a  second  calcination,  into 
quick-lime,  and  is  called  the  cream  of  lime. 

2d,  Quick-lime  unites  with  acids,  without 
cfFervescence ;  it  neverthelcfs  saturates  as 
much  acid  as  it  would  if  it  had  not  been  cal- 
cined. 

3d,  Quick-lime  is  disposed  to  unite  with 
sulphur,  with  which  it  forms  a  hepar  sulphuric, 
similar  to  that  made  by  sulphur  united  with  an 
alkali.  It  is  also  disposed  to  unite  with  oils, 
and  with  animal  and  vegetable  matters  s    with 
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itspect  to  which  it  discovers  a  caustic  and 
corrosive  property. 

4th,  Quick-lime,  when  mixed  with  sand, 
forms  a  mafs  which  hardens,  and  is  used  as  a 
ceflient,  or  mortar. 

5th,  Fixed  and  volatile  alkalis,  treated  with 
qaidc-lime,  become  d^liquefcent,  caustic,  and 
c^ble  of  acting  like  solvents  on  many  bodies, 
Cfpccially  those  of  an  oily  nature,  with  much 
more  force  and  activity  than  in  their  ordinary 
tfate.  Quick-lime  by  |^hus  communicating 
canisticity  to  alkalis,  loses  its  own  causticity, 
7B&  acquires  all  the  properties  of  uncalcined 
calcareous  earth. 

Quick-lime  and  its  solution,  lime-water, 
have  not  only  the  taste  of  acrimony,  but  like- 
wise all  the  other  properties  of  fixed  alkalis. 
Thu5  quick-lime  changes  the  blue  colour  of 
flowers  to  green,  precipitates  all  metallic  so- 
lutions, and  even  some  salts,  with  earthy 
basis,  such  as  alum,  and  decomposes  ammo- 
niacal  salts,  from  which  it  disengages  the  vo- 
latile alkali. 

These  alkaline  saline  properties  distinguish 
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quick-lime  from  uncalcined  calcareous  earthy 
which,  however,  in  a  very  small  degree,  pos- 
sefsed  some  of  the  siame  properties. 

On  the  Action  of  Lime  as  a  Manure. 

From  the  binding  quality  of  lime,  may  be 
explained  its  beneficial  action  on  sandy  land^ 
to  which  it  has  been  appKed,  as  a  manure, 
with  great  succefs.  But  it  has  been  par* 
ticularly  useful,  when  these  lands  are  first 
broke  up,  in  their  state  of  health.  The  vege- 
table matter  is  here  acted  upon,  and  reduced 
to  manure,  by  the  coijosive  power  of  the  lime. 
On  such  lands,  when  thus  treated,  I  have 
known  the  first  crop  of  rye  more  than  repajp 
the  expenses. 

Its  action  on  clay  may  be  similar  to  that  of 
chalk. 

By  its  attraction  for  water,  it  renders  the 
land  dry. 

By  insinuating  itself  between  the  particles 
f>f  clay,  it  destroys  their  adhesion,  breaks  the 
stifinefs  of  soil,  and  gives  readier  accefs  to  the 
operation  of  manures,  and  to  the  extension  of 
the  growing  roots  of  plaDt9. 
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By  its  attraction  for  fixed  air,  water,  and 
acids,  and  by  its  corrosive  properties,  it  de- 
stroys the  texture  of  bodies,  and  reduces  ve- 
getable matter  to  a  state  of  manure.  It  unites 
strongly  with  oils,  and  renders  them  miscible 
with  water. 

By  being  destructive  to  insects  and  vermin, 
it  may  contribute  to  preserve  the  springing 
corn  from  their  ravages. 

The  action  of  lime,  however,  is  still  involved 
inconsiderable  difficulties,  and  the  cause  of 
its  frequent  failure,  is  by  no  means  easy  to  be 
explained.  The  succefs  of  lime  as  a  manure, 
in  the  northern  and  midland  counties,  wher^ 
coals  are  cheap,  and  the  lime  obtained  from  a, 
hard  lime-stone,  far  exceeds  what  we  experi- 
ence in  Middlesex,  where  chalk  alone  is  used, 
and  the  degree  of  heat  applied,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  comparatively  weak.  My  bailiff, 
^ho  once  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Staffordshire  lime-kilns,  has  observed,  that  the 
Middlesex  lime  has  lefs  sharpncfs  to  the  taste, 
than  what  he  has  been  used  to  in  his  owa 
country. 

Much,  doubtlefs,  may  be  owing  to  the  state 
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of  the  land  when  the  manure  is  laid  on ;  as 
Kmc  has  frequently  been  found  to  be  injurious/ 
where  land  has  been  forced  by  repeated  corti 
crops.  It,  however,  appears  to  be  of  con- 
siderable consequence,  that  lime  should  be  ap-^ 
plied  immediately  from  the  kiln,  if  pofsible  ; 
as,  from  its  attraction  for  fixed  air,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  atmosphere,  it  will  return  to  a 
state  of  mild  calcareous  earth.  The  injury 
which  lime  sustains  from  this  exposure,  is  not 
80  great  as  is  generally  imagined,  as  it  must 
be  observed,  that  the  air  which  lime  attractSs 
is  different  from  common  atmospherical  air. 

Lime-water  may  be  preserved  long  in  a 
bottle  that  is  but  slightly  corked,  which  proves 
that  the  lime-water  does  not  attract  the  whole 
of  the  air  in  the  bottle,  but  only  a  small  quan- 
tity of  fixed  air  united  with  it.  But  when  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  as  the  air  next  its  sur- 
face is  continually  changing  and  bringing 
more  of  that  air  to  the  lime-water,  which  it  is 
disposed  to  attract,  it  becomes  at  length  com- 
pletely saturated  with  it. 

When  a  piece  of  lime-stone  is  exposed  to 
the  air,  the  consequence  which  follows,  can 
be  easily  explained  on  the  same  principles. 
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It  becomes  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  soluble  in 
*  WRter ;  and,  after  a  long  time,  it  is  restored  to 
its  original  state.  If  it  is  a  hard  lime-stonej 
the  parts  will  not  unite  again,  to  form  a  hard 
mais,  but  the  powder  is  mild,  and  appears  to 
liave  all  the  other  properties  of  crude  lime- 
stone, broke  down  into  a  fine  powder.  This 
most  necefsarily  happen,  from  its  absorbing 
particles  of  water  and  fixed  air  within  the 
sphere  of  its  attraction 

From  hence  may  be  inferred,  the  importance 
of  covering  lime  with  earth,  to  preserve  it  from 
die  air  and  rain,  if  the  farmer  is  obliged  to  lay 
it  m  a  heap  for  any  considerable  length  of 
time. 

Lime  is  frequently  spread,  to  the  amount  of 
a  bushel  to  every  pole,  or  160  bushels  per  acre  -, 
in  some  countries,  however,  only  half  the 
quantity  is  allowed. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  the  benefit  of 
lime  has  not  been  perceived  in  a  dry  summer ; 
and  that  it  does  not  act  as  a  manure  till  it  has 
been  thoroughly  slaked  in  the  soil  by  con- 
tinued rains. 
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In  Efsex  an  excellent  practice  prevails  oif 
forming  a  compost  of  lime,  turf,  and  ditch- 
earth,  at  the  gate  of  eVcry  field,  ready  to  be 
applied  as  a  manure. 

Lime  and  chalk  are  apt  to  subside  beyoAd 
the  depth  of  the  common  furrow :  deep  plough^ 
ing,  in  this  case,  is  the  only  remedy  applicable; 
and  when  recovered,  it  can  act  only  as  a  mild- 
calcareous  earth. 

Twenty  bushels  of  lime,  mixed  with'  fort  ^ 
bushels  of  sand,  form  an  excellent  top-drefiii 
for  an  acre  of  wheat,  if  laid  on  early  in 
spring. 

The  good  effects  of  powdered  limc-sto 
or  lime-stone  gravel,  as  used  in  Ireland  and 
the  north  of  England,  give  some  reason 
suspect,  that  the  burning  of  calcareous 
may  be   chiefly   useful   in   reducing  it   to 
powder,  and  that  calcination  is  not  nece 
to  its  becoming  a  manure. 

Mons.  Du  Ilamel  supported  this  opini 
from  having  accidentally  observed  the  g 
effects  of  powdered  marble  on  a  lawn  of  5 
near  his  house,  where  a  stone-mason  bad  be 
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W  Work.     Repeated  experiments  alone  can 
decide  the  comparative  value  of  lime-stone 
and  quick-lime.     The  materials  used  should 
come  from  the  same  pit.     The  land,  if  pos- 
sible, should  be  confined  to  the  same  field, 
and  the  experiments  made  at  the  same  season 
of  the  year,  that  the  influences  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  its  state  of 
exhaustion,   may   be  similar.     The  quantity 
and  value  of  the  materials  used  should  be  ac- 
curately   stated,    and   the    effects    w^atched 
through  two  or  three  succefsive  crops,  that 
the  duration  of  the  manure  may  be  ascer- 
tained. 

I  have  just  allotted  three  acres  of  wheat  land 

to  an  experiment  on  the  comparative  value  of 

I'me,  chalk,  and  dung ;  the  soil,  a  stiff  loam, 

^n  a  dayey  bottom.     The  field  bore  this  year 

a  crop  of  grey  pease,  and  the  preceding  year 

lad  produced  above  three  quarters  and  a  half 

per  acre  of  wheat.     The  lime  and  chalk  will 

lK)th  be  drawn  from  the  same  pit,  and  will  be 

Jaid  on  in  the  following  quantities : — Of  the 

lime,  160  bushels  per  acre,  at  6d.  delivered; 

expense  41.     Of  the  chalk,  30  loads  per  acre, 

^t  68.*  per  load  delivered  -,    the  expense   91. 

^f  the  dung,    12  loads  per  acre,  at  9s.  dc- 

Volume' IF.  L 
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livered;  the  expense  51.  8s.  The  distance  of 
the  lime,  chalk,  and  dung,  about  three  mifes 
carriage.  The  land  will  be  ploughed  three 
times,  and  the  wheat  got  in,  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, at  the  same  time.  The  result  of  the  ex- 
periment I  intend  watching  through  three  suc- 
cefsive  crops,  before  I  form  any  conclusion 
respecting  the  specific  value  of  each  ma- 
nure. 

4th,  Calcareous  earth  is  found  united  wifti 
the  vitriolic  acid,  in  the  form  of  gypsum,  sfelc- 
nite,  or  plaster  of  Paris.  It  does  not  effervesce 
with  acids,  and  is,  with  difficulty,  soluble  in 
any.  When  heated  a  little  below  ignition,  it 
undergoes  a  motion  similar  to  that  of  ebulli- 
tion, from  the  difsipatjon  of  its  aqueous  parts, 
and  falls  into  powder.  If  takeo  up,  when 
this  motion  ceases,  and  sprinkled  over  with 
water,  it  soon  concretes,  and  hardens  by  rea- 
son of  its  sudden  crystallization. 

'Fhis  property  of  becoming  hard  and  com- 
pact, differs  from  that  of  quick-lime,  which  will 
not  unite  into  a  hard  mafs,  without  the  addi- 
tion of  sand  or  cement.  It  has  been  applied 
to  a  variety  of  purposes;  as  nothing  can  be 
more  convenient  than  a  stone  which,  in  its 
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•oft  state,  IS  Capable  of  receiving  imprefsions 
which  it  afterwards  preserves  for  years. 

Mr.  Margraaf  observes^  that  gypsum  is  en- 
tirely soluble  in  water,  and  that  it  may  be  ar- 
tificially composed  by  saturating  the  vitriolic 
•cid  with  the  calcareous  earth. 

Mr.  Macquer  afserts  that  the  hardnefs  of 
water  is  owing  to  gypseous  selenites^  which 
iit  dilsolved  in  it. 

G]rpsum  has  lately  b6eh  extolled  in  several 
of  the  foreigii  publications,  a^  a  manure  of  the 
Ugbest  vialue,  particularly  in  America;  v^here, 
according  to  Mr.  Chancellor  Livingston,  it  hdd 
created  a  new  aera  in  agriculture  *. 

The  experiments,  however,  which  have 
been  repeated  in  England,  on  this  manure; 
are  by  no  means  decisive  in  its  favour.  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  and  others  have  tried  it,  to  the 
aunount  of  six  bushels  per  acre;  the  quantity 
recommended,  without  having  been  able  to 
trace  its  good  effects. 


•  Vid.  jtwtals  ef  Jgricttltun,  vol.  xx.  p.  75. 
€  L2 
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Mr.  Proctor  Anderdon,  of  Henlade,  Somer- 
setshire, concludes,  from  some  experiments  *, 
"  that  on  many  plants,  or  in  many  soils,  gypsum 
powder  will  have  no  effect ;  but  that  it  has 
some  effect  on  old  clover,  on  a  loamy  soil; 
and  that  a  greater  effect  may  reasonably  be 
expected  from  it,  when  applied  to  younger 
plants  of  the  same  sort  or  nature/' 

Clover  is  the  crop  supposed  to  have  beqn 
principally  benefitted  by  it.  Calcareous  earth 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  favourable  to 
the  growth  of  clover,  but  the  addition  of  the 
vitriolic  acid,  a  suspected  poison  in  agricul- 
ture, would  naturally  have  induced  the  agri- 
cultural chemist  to  have  rejected  gypsum  as  a 
manure  :  theory,  however,  must  never  be  op- 
posed to  experiment ;  but  the  soundest  philo- 
sophy allows  us  to  repeat  with  care,  and  to 
watch  with  caution,  experiments  which  con- 
tradict generally  received  truths. 

5th,  Calcareous  earth  is  found  united  with 
clay  in  the  form  of  marl. 

Marls  r.re  of  three  kinds, — shell-marl,  clay- 
niarl,  and  sloncy-marl. 


Annnhj  vol.  xvii,  p.  2^7. 
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Shell-marl  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  shell- 
fish and  other  aquatic  animals,  which  are  some- 
times very  entire,  and  often  united  with  other 
tarthly  substances.    This  may  be  distinguished 
into  fresh  water-marl,  and  the  marl  of  sea- 
shells ;  but  these,  having  no  clay  in  their  com- 
position,   cannot    properly    be    denominated 
nark 

Clay-marls  are  earths  which  bear  more  or 
left  resemblance  to  clay;  they  vary  both  in 
cobur  and  other  appearances,  and  agree  only 
in  containing  a  quantity  of  clay  mixed  with 
calcareous  earth. 

The  stoney-marls  are  harder  and  more 
•taiey  than  the  clay-marls ;  but,  upon  being 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  of  firost, 
Afey  fall  down  into  clay,  which  is  easily 
mixed  with  the  soil. 

All  these  marls  effervesce  with  acids;  but 
^5  Water  alone  will  frequently  force  a  quantity 
^f  air  from  pure  clay,  when  in  a  dry  state, 
which  may  occasion  it  to  be  mistaken  for 
®arl,  it  will  be  proper,  in  trying  bodies  sus- 
pected to  be  marls,  to  let  them  stand  a  short 
*Jme  in  water  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
5  L3 
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test  of  acids.  For  want  of  properly  attending 
to  this.  Dr.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  remarks, 
that  he  had  frequently  received  earths,  sup- 
posed to  be  marls,  which,  on  a  strict  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  pure  clay. 

Marls  are  fusible  in  the  fire,  as  are  all  mix- 
tures  of  these  two  earths.  By  lefs  heat,  if  the 
calcareous  earth  predominates,  they  are  cal- 
cinable  into  a  kind  of  quick-lime ;  and  if  the 
clay  prevails,  they  may  be  changed  by  fire 
into  hard  mafses,  capable  of  striking  spaiks 
from  steel. 

Some  authors,  as  Dr.  Hill,  comprehend 
under  this  name,  earths,  which  contain  do 
calcareous  particles,  and  which  are  altogether 
argillaceous.  But  the  word  is  more  properly 
confined  to  such  compounds  as  consist  of  clay 
and  calcareous  earth;  sand  mica,  and  other 
earths,  may,  however,  be  occasionally  inter- 
mixed. Th^  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earths 
differ  much  in  their  proportions;  hence  a  di- 
versity in  ^he  appea^-ancQ  and  properties  of  mark: 
the  richest  m^rls  are  found  to  contain  the 
largest  proportion  of  calcareous  earth ;  hence 
arises  the  importance  of  ascertaining  this  pro- 
pprtipn,  in  order  to  decide  on  the  value  of 
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marls.  The  following  method  is  proposed 
by  Dr.  Black :  calcareous  earth  generally 
contains  40  per  cent,  of  fixed  air;  upon  this 
circumstance  the  experiment  is  founded.  By 
saturating  the  marl  with. an  acid,  and  by  ob- 
serving the  lofs  of  weight  the  earth  sustains, 
when  the  air  is  expelled,  we  learn  the  pro- 
portion of  calcareous  earlh  which  it  contains. 

Put  two  hundred  grains  of  marl  into  a  vcfsel, 
add  a  little  water,  and  saturate  it  with  an  acid, 
obienre  the  lofs  of  weight,  if  it  loses  forty 
grains,  there  are  then  one  hundred  grains  of 
cafcareous  earth  in  the  marl,  the  lofs  of  weight 
^^lu(4  it  suffers  being  always  about  40  per 
ceat»  of  the  whole,  or  42  at  most.  Some 
fflarb  contain  only  one-twentieth,  or  even  one- 
ftirtieth  part  of  their  weight  in  calcareous 
nwtter;  a  farmer,  therefore,  by  knowing  the 
^c  of  a  marl,  can  judge  whether  it  would 
Dot  answer  better  to  •  fetch  chalk  and  lime 
fiom  a  greater  distance,  ^nd  at  a  higher 
price. 

The  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  contained 
^n  marls,  may  likewise  be  discovered  by  solu- 
tion and  precipitation.     Let  the  acid  of  sea- 

L4 
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salt  be  gradually  added  to  any  given  quantity 
of  marl,  till  no  further  efFer\'escence  ensues 
upon  the  addition;  dilute  the  liquor  with 
water,  and  pour  it  into  a  filtre  of  grey  paper; 
a  pure  pellucid  liquor  pafses  through,  and  an 
earthy  substance  remains  bv^hind  at  the  bottom 
of  the  filtre ;  this  will  be  found  to  be  clay, 
combined  witb  a  small  portion  of  sand,  and 
sometimes  with  flakes  of  mica;  add  to  the 
pellucid  liquor  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar,  the 
liquor  will  become  turbid,  but  will  recover  its 
transparency  by  a  copious  precipitation  of  a 
white  powder;  let  the  alkaline  solution  be 
again  added  and  repeated,  until  no  such  ap« 
pearatices  take  place ;  the  powder,  thus  pte- 
cipitated  from  the  acid  solution,  will  be  the  cal- 
careous earth  contained  in  the  marl ;  and  when 
separated  by  filtration,  washed  and  dried,  gives 
what  the  clay  wanted  to  complete  the  original 
weight  of  the  marl.  Marls  differ  fix>m  other 
calcareous  bodies,  in  readily  falling  down  into 
powder,  when  exposed  to  the  air ;  this  appears 
to  be  owing  to  the  clay,  which  penetrates  the 
substance  of  the  marl,  and  prevents  the  con- 
tact and  adhesion  of  the  calcareous  particles. 

Marl  is  much  used  in  agriculture,  to  give 
fertility  to  soils;  great  benefit  has  been  derived 
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from  its  application  to  the  poor  sands  of  Nor- 
folk, where,  fortunately^  a  stratum  of  marl  is 
found  immediately  below  the  satid.  It  has 
been  laid  on,  in  many  places,  at  an  immense 
expense,  from  twenty  to  sixty  loads  per  acre; 
its  duration,  as  a  manure,  has  been  found  to 
be  great,  but  its  effects  last  the  longest  on  a 
HAS  loil.  Marl  has  been  afscrted  to  clean 
Jindfi,  by  proving  destructive  to  weeds.  It 
bis  been  found  to  form  an  excellent  compost 
with  yard  dung. 

Marl,  in  common  with  all  absorbent  earths, 
bs  a  strong  attraction  for  oik  5  hence  it  may 
attract  and  fix  the  oils  which  it  meets  with 
in  fte  ground.     Of  all  other  manures,  this 
seems  to  be  the  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  white  clover,  which  spreads  itself  lux- 
uriantly where  the  land  has  been  plentifully 
drefsed  with  marl.     Some  are  of  opinion,  that 
marl,  instead  of  acting  as  a  manure  itself,  re- 
duces the  soil  to  that   state   which   is  most 
favourable  to  the  action  of  other  manures. 

The  Origin  of  Calcareous  Earth. 

There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  this 
earth  derives  its  origin  from  the  calcareous 
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matter  of  shells  and  lithophyta :  relicts  of  these 
are  found  in  by  far  the  greatest  number  cf 
lime-stones  and  chalks,  and  those  of  the  finer 
lime-stones,  called  marbles.  They  frequentlj 
constitute  an  entire  mais  of  madrepores  and 
corallines. 

The  Portland  stone  consists  of  round  grains 
united  together,  which  were  supposed  to  be 
produced  firom  the  spawn  of  fish,  but  it  is  pUn 
that  they  arise  from  calcareous  sand.  By  a 
constant  agitation,  the  softer  parts  are  abraded^ 
and  the  harder  parts  remsun  in  the  form  of 
small  particles,  which  are  highly  polished,  and 
which  are  afterwards  made  to  concrete  to- 
gether, by  causes  of  which  ^t  present  w^  have 
no  knowledge. 

If  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  how 
such  immense  mafses  can  derive  their  origin 
from  shells,  we  should  consider  that  the  vari* 
pus  species  of  corallines  are  a  fruitful  source  of 
this  kind  of  earth. 

We  loam,  from  the  history  of  a  ship  sunk  in 
a  storm,  in  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  how  im- 
rfiense  must  be  the  growth  of  these  bodies. 
About  thirty  years  after  the  velsel  had  been 
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wrecked,  they  attempted  to  dive  into  it  to 
search  for  a  quantity  of  silver,  but  they  found 
great  difficulty  in  getting  it,  from  the  ship'$ 
being  overgrown  with  coral.  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
in  his  natural  history  of  Jamaica,  observes, 
that  the  ship-timbers,  the  iron,  and  the  money, 
were  all  concreted  by  the  growth  of  the  cal- 
eareoQs  matter.  The  quantity  of  matter  thus 
pTDdoced  must  be  immense,  when  we  con- 
sider the  prodigious  extent  of  surface  which 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  affords  for  its  pro* 
fhiction. 
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ESSAY    VIL 

On  his  Majesty s  Farm  upon  Windsor  Fonit. 

In  the  year  1791,  the  Great  Park  at  Windsoft. 

about  4000  acres,  fell  into  his  Majesty's  pos- 
sesion. It  might  truly  be  called  a  lougli 
jewel.  The  whole,  as  a  natural  object^  was 
grand  and  beautiful,  of  a  forest  appearance; 
but  the  parts  were  crowded  and  indistinct. 
The  soil  was  various,  some  parts  clay  and  loam, 
and  some  sharp  gravel  or  poor  sand ;  a  great 
part  of  the  former  was  covered  with  rushes  and 
molehills,  and  the  latter  with  fern  and  mofs. 

About  1000  acres  of  the  lightest  part  was 
separated  from  the  rest  at  one  extremity,  and 
formed  what  is  called  the  Norfolk  Farm; 
about  400  acres  more,  at  the  other  extremity, 
of  a  good  loamy  soil,  were  separated,  and 
called  the  Flemish  Farm,  both  being  named 
from  the  nature  of  the  husbandry  meant  to  be 
adopted  upon  them. 

The  rest  (about  2400  acres)  remains  still  in 
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plantations  and  park ;  and  though  so  much  re- 
duced, yet,  from  the  improvements  which  have 
been  made  upon  it,  is  now  capable  of  carrying 
more  stock  than  the  whole  4000  acres  did 
before.     All  the  unsound  wet  parts  have  been 
drained  by  the  Efsex  mode,  so  as  to  be  ren- 
dered firm,  and  productive  of  an  improved 
keibage.     The  molehills  have  been  levelled, 
ducfy  by  dragging,  and  the  coarse  and  mofsy 
puts  fined  by  repeated  harrowing  and  rolling ; 
(bring  one  of  the  first  improvements  upon  park 
Ittd  of  this  description ;)    besides  which,  a 
nriety  of  beauty  has  been  laid  open,  by  clear- 
io^.tbe  valleys  and  low  parts,  to  give  a  bolder 
effect  to  the  woody  scenes  upon  the  higher 
gioimd;  and  by  making  judicious  openings, 
to  as  to  break  strait  lines,  and  separate  parts 
that  were  in  some  places  too  heavy  and  same- 
^:  so  that  the  same  extent  of  land  has  now 
not  only  a  much  larger  appearance,  but  ex- 
bibits  a  much  greater  variety  of  ground.     The 
tmth  of  this,  every  impartial  person  who  knew 
the  place  before  his  Af  ajesty  caused  these  im- 
provements to  be  made,  must  allow.     I  have 
only  to  add,  that  though  prejudice  may  have 
taken  up  an  idea  that  there  has  been  too  great 
a  sacrifice  of  timber  in  effecting  these  improve- 
ments, truth  will  deny  it.     There  has  not  been 
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a  tree  cut  down,  but  what  was  either  in  dcckj; 
or  removed  either  to  give  room  for  the  growth 
of  others,  or  to  set  them  off  to  greater  ad« 
vantage  in  picturesque  appearance. 

I  come  now  to  the  object  in  view,  as  before 
hinted,  which  is  to  state  the  motives  which  I 
am  inclined  to  think  induced  his  Majesty  to 
adopt  the  farming  system  upon  so  large  a  soak, 
and  next  to  show  the  result.  These,  I  con- 
ceive, were  chiefly  to  create  useful  labour  td 
the  industrious  poor  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
for  trying  experiments  in  Agriculture,  to  ex- 
cite imitation  where  succefs  might  encounge 
it. 

The  Norfolk  Farm  borders  on  that  extetisife 
waste  called  Barvhot-heatli,  hitherto  consi- 
dered too  barren  tor  cultivation,  though  large 
tracts  of  a  similar  quality  have  been  long 
since  rendered  useful  to  the  community  in  the 
south-west  part  of  Norfolk.  Arable  land  of 
this  desciipiion  i>  generally  managed  thcte 
under  a  five-course  shift ;  first*  wheat;  second; 
tumipi?;  third,  barley  with  seeds,  which  con- 
tinue laid  two  years.  But  as  the  seeds  fum. 
to  verv  little  account  after  the  first  vcar,  hts 
Majesty's^  vhich  though  a   five-course  shif« 
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likewise,  of  one  hundred  acres  in  a  shift,  is 
upon  a  much  improved  course  of  cropping ; 
as  thus — first,  wheat  or  rye;  second,  the  irre- 
gular shift;  third,  turnips;  fourth,  barley  or 
oats;  fifth,  clover. — ^The  irregular  shift,  which 
is  of  great  use  on  a  light  land  farm,  may  per- 
Imps  want  a  little  explanation.  It  is  meant 
to  be  partly  productive,  and  partly  preparative. 
Faly  acres  of  it  are  sown  with  vetches,  to  be 
fed  off;  forty  are  sown  the  latter  end  of  August 
with  lye,  for  early  feed  the  next  spring  for  the 
ewes  and  lambs ;  the  remaining  twenty  acres 
are  planted  with  potatoes,  and  the  whole 
amies  round  for  turnips  the  next  year. 

From  the  advantage  of  running  sheep  in  the 
ftii,  this  Farm  has  been  brought  surprisingly 
htW9xd,  considering  the  short  time  it  has 
been  cultivated ;  and  a  great  part  of  it,  which 
produced  nothing  but  heath  and  mofs,  and 
would  have  been  dear  at  five  shillings  an  acre, 
to  rent,  now  produces  crops  worth  more  than 
4e  original  fee-simple  of  the  land. 

Brevity  checks  me  from  going  farther  into 
^general  description;  but  the  following  par- 
&ulars  may  deserve  notice. 
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The  cornparative  advantages  of  the  labour 
of  horses  and  oxen,  have  been  for  ^ome  time 
under  the  consideration  of  the  public.  His 
Majesty  has  unquestionably  tried  the  latter 
upon  a  larger  scale  than  any  other  person,  as 
he  does  not  work  lefs  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  oxen  upon  his  diflFerent  farms,  parks» 
and  gardens,  and  has  found  them  to  answer 
so  well,  that  there  is  not  now  a  horse  kept. — 
Upon  the  two  farms,  and  the  great  park,  two 
hundred  are  kept,  including  those  coining  on 
and  going  off.  Forty  are  bought  in  every  year, 
rising  three  years,  and  are  kept  as  succefskm 
oxen  in  the  Park;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
are  under  work;  and  forty  every  year  are 
fatted  off,  rising  seven  years. 

The  working  oxen  are  mostly  divided  info 
teams  of  six,  and  one  of  the  number  is  every 
day  rested,  so  that  no  ox  works  more  than 
five  days  out  of  the  seven. — This  day  of  case 
in  every  week,  besides  Sunday,  is  of  great 
advantage  to  the  animal,  as  he  is  tbund  to  do 
belter  with  ordinary  keep  and  moderate  labour, 
than  he  would  do  with  high  keep  and  harder 
labour.  In  short,  this  is  the  first  secret  to 
learn  concerning  him;  for  an  ox  will  not 
admit  of  being  kept  in  condition  like  a  horse^ 
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artificially,  by  proportionate  food  to  propor- 
tionate labour. 

These  Oxen  are  never  allowed  any  com,,  as 
it  would  prevent  their  fatting  so  kindly  after- 
wards. Their  food^  in  summer,  is  only  a  few 
vetches,  by  way  of  a  baiti  and  the  run  of  coarse 
meadows^  or  what  are  called  leasows,  being 
tot^h  woody  pastures^  In  winter  they  have 
nothing  but  cut  food,  consisting  of  two-thirds 
bay,  and  one-third  wheat-straw;  and  the 
quantity  they  cfftt  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about 
twenty-four  pounds  of  hay  and  twelve  of  straw ; 
and  on  the  days  of  rest,  they  range  ats  they 
&e  in  the  straw-yards ;  P*or  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  they  are  not  confined  to  hot  stables,  but 
ha?c  open  sheds,  under  which  they  eat  their 
cut  provender,  and  are  generally  left  to  their 
choice  to  go  in  and  out.  Under  this  manajfe- 
ncnt,  as  four  oxen  generally  plough  an  acre 
a  day,  and  do  other  work  in  proportion,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  their  advantage  is  very 
great  over  horses,  and  the  result  to  the  public 
highly  beneficial. 

Tlie  oxen  tvhich  are  brought  on  in  suc- 
cclaon,  run  the  first  summer  in  the  Park ;  and 
^  the  leasows  and  temporary  straw-yards  in 
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the  winter;  by  wliich  temporary  straw-yards, 
I  would  have  it  understood,  that  they  are 
made  in  different  places,  so  that  the  manure 
which  they  make  may  be  as  near  to  the  spot 
where  it  is  wanted  as  poisible* 

The  forty  oxen  which  go  off,  arc  summered 
in  the  best  pasture,  and  finished  with  turnips 
the  ensuing  winter. — ^The  usual  way  has  been 
to  draw  the  turnips,  and  to  give  them  either 
stalled  or  in  cribs  placed  in  the  yard,  with 
plenty  of  straw  to  browse  and  lie  upon.  But 
last  winter  an  experiment  was  tried,  which 
answered  extremely  well,  and  will  be  again 
repeated  next  winter:  this  was,  penning  ihe 
oxen  by  day  upon  the  turnip-land,  in  the 
manner  that  sheep  are  penned,  with  this  otdy 
difference,  that  the  turnips  were  thrown  up 
into  cribs,  instead  of  being  left  to  be  trodden 
into  the  ground;  and  in  the  nights  they  were 
driven  into  a  yard,  with  a  temporary  shed  well 
littered  with  rushes,  fern,  and  leaves,  and  tur- 
m\ys  and  barley-straw  given  to  them  in  cribs. 
They  thrived  very  fast,  and  every  one  of  them 
made  at  least  eight  loads  of  good  muck  in  the 
night-yard,  besides  the  benefit  done  in  treading 
and  dunging  on  the  land  in  the  day-time, 
which  was  very  great,  the  soil  being  very 
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light. — The  result  of  the  Ox  system  is,  that 
charging  the  ox  for  his  agistment  the  first 
year,  for  the  value  of  the  grafs  and  turnips  the 
last  year,  and  putting  what  he  has  in  three 
intermediate  years  as  an  equivalent  for  his 
labour,  after  every  allowance  for  risk,  each 
ox  will  pay  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  profit.-*- 
In  what  instance  does  a  horse  produce  so 
much? 

I  do  not  allow  that  the  Ox  can  be  used  on 
all  soils;  upon  a  very  stony  soil  he  cannot : 
nor  can  the  horse  in  all  places  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  husbandry;  but  every  occupier 
of  a  large  farm  may  at  least  use  some  oxen 
to  very  great  advantage.  They  are  all  worked 
9t  IVindsor  in  collars,  as  their  step  is  found  to 
be  much  more  free  than  when  coupled  to- 
gcdjcr  with  yokes;  and  they  are  found  to  do 
their  work  with  much  greater  ease  in  collars 
than  in  yokes,  which  ought  every  where  to 
be  exploded. 

The  different  kinds  of  Oxen  are  in  some 
measure  suited  to  the  soil.— Upon  the  Norfolk 
Farm,  which  is  a  light  soil,  the  Devonshire 
8ortare  used;  upon  the  Flemish  Farm,  where 
the  soil  is  strong  and  heavy,  the  Herefordshire; 
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and  in  the  Park,  where  the  businefs  is  carting 
harrowing,  and  rolling,  the  Glamorganshire.— 
They  arc  all  excellent  in  dieir  different  sta 
tions. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  ver 
simple  method  which  has  been  discovered^  o 
first  training  them  tor  the  collar,  which  t 
nothing  more  than  putting  a  broad  stra] 
round  their  necks,  and  fastening  one  end  o 
a  cord  to  it,  and  the  other  to  a  large  log  o 
wood,  and  letting  the  ox  draw  it  about  as  b 
feeds  in  hi^  pasture,  for  three  or  four  days 
before  he  is  put  into  hamefs,  by  which  mean 
he  is  very  much  brought  forward  in  docility. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  twenty  pe 
cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  average  profi 
of  an  Ox;  stating  them  to  be  bought  in  a 
lOl.  and  allowing  them  to  sell  for  2Sl.  takinj 
off  lOl.  for  the  two  years  they  are  not  worked 
but  the  last  year  beans  being  of  little  value 
they  were  kept  longer  than  usual,  by  beinj 
stall-fed  with  bean-meal,  which  answerec 
very  well,  as  they  were  brought  toan  aven^ 
of  nearly  SOl. ;  and  one  of  them,  a  Glamorgan 
Ox,  originally  bought  for  81.  and  from  Hj 
compact  round  make,  always  called  the  little 
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oxx  thrived  to  such  a  surpridng  degree,  that 
he  became  too  fat  to  j^e  i^ble  to  travel  to 
Smithfield,  and  was  therefore  told  to  Mr* 
Charlwood,  a  neighbouring  iputcher  for  471. 

Nfsxt  to  the  advantage  obtained  from  Oxen, 
as  much   benefit  as  pofsible  has  been  en* 
dcavoured  to  be  derived  from  sheep,  by  means 
(rfllic  fold. — ^Two  ewe  flocks  are  kept,  of  four 
hiwdred  each:  the  soil  bejing  light  and  dry, 
adfliits  of}  winter-foldii^  (except  when  the, 
wathcris  wet),  upon  th^t^roung  plover fc*-a 
peuitioe  much  to  be  recommended*  zn  it  is 
pooductive  of  a  great  crop  of  clovei:,  and  pre- 
pro  Uie  land  the  ensuing  autumn  for  a  crop 
of  ufaeat,    without  any  further  afsistance. 
•Another  excellent  practice  is  folding  upon 
%btland,  in  dry  weather,  immediately  upon 
tbe  sowing  of  the  wheat,  which  may  be  put 
txmxdy  or  kept  back,  a  fortnight  or  three 
WiDeks,  on  that  account;  and  it  is  not  amifs 
to  have  the  fold  rather  large,  and  to  give  the 
sheep  a  turn  or  two  round  the  fold  in  a  morn- 
ing before  they  are  let  out,  to  tread  and  settle 
Ae  land,  which  does  a  great  deal  of  good, 
OTer  and  above  their  dung. 

A  third  method  of  folding  has  been  found 
3  Ms 
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to  answer  almost  beyond  description.  This 
was  first  tried  in  the  winter  of  1793;  but  from 
an'  idea  of  ttie^i^hepherd,  that  it  injured  the 
sheep;  has  been  since  disused:'  but  as  there  k 
good  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  such  ah  opinion,  it  is  meant  to  bo 

revived  next  winter. 

« 

A  dry  sheltered  spot  is  selected,  and  sods 
of  maiden  earth,  a  foot  deep,  are  laid^efti 
the'  space  of  a  very  r  large  fold.  It  is  Akh 
bedded  thinly  with  rushes,  leaves  of  trees, 
ferd,  mofil,  short  straw,  or  stubble;  and  va 
hard  or  wet  weather,  the  flock,  instead  d 
being  penned  upon  the  clover  in  the  open 
fields^  is  put  -into  this  warmer  fold,  where  the 
usual  quatitity  of  hay  is  given  to  them  in 
racks;  arid  every  night  they  are  so  penned, 
the  fold  -is  fresh  littered.  When  this  has 
been  continued,  at  intervals,  dqring  the  winter^ 
a  layer'  of  lime,  chalk,  rubble,  or  ashes,  m 
inches  tbitk,  is  spread  over  the  whole  surface^ 
and 'when  it  is  heated  together,  about  the 
month  of  April,  the  whole  is  turned  up,  aod 
mixed  together,  and^  makes  the  very  best 
manure  that  can  be  Hissed  for  turnips. 

\  have  been'  particular  in  describing '  these 
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mediods  of  folding,  as  they  are  not  coDimon 
in  any  place,  and  in  others  entirely  unknown, 
ud  to  geotleroen  who  have  parks  and  large 
phntations  which  afford  abundance  of  leaves, 
this  hint  may  be  the  more  deserving  atten* 
tioD, 

Upon  the  Norfolk  Farm,  the  land  not  having 
been  yet  marled  or  clayed,  the  clover  is  apt 
mnetimes  to  fail,  which  is  also  the  case  else* 
iHiere,  upon  the  same  sort  of  land.  When 
Ais  happens,  his  Majesty  does  what  ^very 
odier  person  in  a  similar  situation  should  do ; 
instead  of  letting  the  ground  remain  unpro- 
dactive,  the  next  )rear  it  is  sowed  with  vetches, 
wfaidi  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  the  clover,  and 
vrheat  always  grows  remarkably  kind  after 
them. 

As  to  implements,  the  Norfolk  plough  is 
chiefly  what  is  used ;  and  upon  a  light  soil,  it 
is  certainly  preferable  to  any  other.  It  ploughs 
a  cleaner  furrow,  by  completely  moving  the 
whole  body  of  earth,  and  inverts  It  much  bet- 
ter than  any  other  plough ;  and  to  establish  its 
superiority  over  the  common  ploughs  of  the 
neighbourhood,  I  need  only  add,  that  from  its 
construction  it  is  nearly  the  draught  of  an  ox 
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easier*  There,  is  likewise  a  Norfolk  harrow, 
very  useful  for  harrowing  what  is  called  Brush-^ 
turnips^  or  any  other  turnips,  preparatory  to 
their  being  hoed. — I  must  be  allowed,  iikfi^ 
VfxsCy  to  mention  the  drill-roller,  which  coo-i 
sists  of  cast-iron  rings,  made  at  the  Norwich 
Fpundery,  and  slipt  on  upon  a  round  piece  of 
wood,  as  an  axlertree.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
things  that  ever  has  beei^  introduced,  for  the 
preparation  of  the  land  for  any  sort  of  con^ 
where  the  soil  will  admit  of  its  being  nsfsd. 
9y  the  corn  being  so  well  deposited,  it  takes 
better  root,  and  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  qu^fin 
tity  usually  sowp  may  be  saved. 

The  Flemish  farm,  which  I  have  befogs 
mentioned,  was  so  named  from  an  intentioi^ 
at  first,  of  carrying  on  a  system  of  husbandly 
similar  to  that  practised  in  Flanders,  which 
consists  of  an  alternate  crop  for  man  and  beast; 
but  the  soil  being  strong  and  cohesive,  upon 
trial,  it  has  been  found  to  answer  best  under  n 
four-course  shift,  more  like  some  parts  of 
Gloucestenftiire ;  as  thus ;— First  year,  wheat  i 
second,  cabbage  or  clover;  third,  oats ;  fourth, 
beans.— The  quantity  of  arable  land  on  this 
farm  is  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  or  forty 
acres  in  a  shift.    There  arc  two  things  ob- 
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served  upon  this  hrm,  which  may  be  worth 
notice  ;-*-The  first  is  the  practice  which  has, 
for  these  two  years  past,  been  adopted,  by 
taking  off  the  tops  of  the  beans  just  as  the 
Uq&oqi  is  set;  this  not  only  improves  the 
qoalltf,  but  increases  the  quantity,  and  causes 
tbem  to  ripen  sooner,  which  is  a  considerable 
advtntage,  by  giving  time  to  get  the  succeed-- 
ii^  crop  of  wheat  in  perhaps  a  fortnight 
eadier.  The  other  is,  that  of  sowing  clover 
eaity  in  the  spring,  smong  twenty  acres  or  one- 
hatf  of  the  wheat,  and  bu$h-barro.wing  and  rol- 
ling it  b.  This  has  produced  a  very  fair  crop 
of  clover  the  next  year ;  and  the  other  half, 
after  the  wheat,  is  winter  and  spring  fallowed, 
and  phnted  with  cabbage.  There  is  a  double 
advairtage  resulting  from  this ;  that  one-half  of 
tUsduft,  so  managed,  becomes  a  summer  crop, 
and  the  other  half  a  winter  crop ;  and  by  ob- 
serving the  next  year  to  change  the  parts,  by 
aomng  the  clover  where  the  cabbage  was 
before,  the  clover  and  cabbage  do  not  come 
round  upon  the  same  ground  but  once  in  eight 

yms. 

Cabbage  has  been  tried  se\'cral  years,  but 
Ws  Mqesty's  husbandmen  never  got  into  the 
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right  management  till  this  jear^  but  now  Ibe 
crop  is  remarkably  fine. 

It  will  not  be  improper  to  jnentioiiy  that  the 
drum-headed  cabbage  is  the  best  sorts  that 
the  seed  should  be  sown  in  August,  the  pliUitB 
first  set  out  in  November,  and  transplanted  £qi 
good  in  July.  The  next  thing  to  be  noted  h 
their  application :-— They  are  certainly  inferioi 
to  turnips  for  fatting,  but  superior  in  the  in- 
crease of  milk,  either  of  cows  or  ewes,  and 
therefore  they  are  particularly  good  where 

there  is  a  dairy  or  a  breeding  flock  of  sheep  i 
and  I  trust  bis  Majesty  will,  the  next  yeaning 
season,  try  an  experiment^  of  which  I  have 
high  expectation,  which  is  to  slice  or  quaftei 
the  cabbage,  and  feed  the  ewes  with  tfaeoa 
upon  such  of  the  meadows  as  want  manuring, 
which  I  flatter  myself  will  be  of  inestimabk 
service  to  the  ewes  and  lambs,  and  be  the 
means  of  increasing  the  next  year's  crop  of  h^ 
considerably. 

*  ■■ .  . 

The  true  light  of  viewing  these  impiove* 
ments,  is  to  consider  them  as  a  sort  of  nevi 
creation  to  the  public :  For,  as  it  is  a  fact  nd 
to  be  controverted,  that  the  reduced  niyjabej 
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of  acres  in  the  Park,  from  their  improved  state, 
support  as  many  deer  arid  other  cattle  as  the 
wlwlc  did  before,  the  produce  obtained  from 
tbe  &rms  is  all  clear  gain ;  and  as  the  crop  of 
wheat  and  rye  from  the  1 40  acres  sown,  upon 
the  most  moderate  calculation,  may  be  set  at 
3360  bushels,  and  allowing  six  bushels  to  a 
human  mouth,  this  gives  k  yearly  provision  in 
bread  for  560  people  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the 
falling  off  of  forty  oxen,  the  breed  of  800 
sheep,  and  the  growth  of  at  least  5000  bushels 
of  oats  and  beavs  i  all  of  whi6h,  it  must  be 
obsenred,  goes  in  aid  of  the  public  market,  as 
ttework  is  done  by  oxen  entirely. 

idiall  now  close  my  observations  upon  his 
Majesty's  farms,  with  a  description  of  his  Mill, 
nWch  I  consider  as  the  most  benevolent  thing 
4at  can  be  done  for  the  poor,  and  which  I 
>K)8t  earnestly  recommend  to  all  gentlemen  of 
hmied  property,  who  have  like  means  of 
doing  it,  A  small  Over-shot  Mill  is  erected, 
and  worked  by  the  waste  water  from  the  lak^ 
hclow  the  Lodge,  where  a  sufficiency  of  corn, 
two-thirds  wheat  and  one-third  rye,  is  ground, 
drejs^d,  and  given  to  all  the  labourers,  at 
«xtecn-pence  per  stone  of  fourteen  pounds,  in 
quantities  suitable  to  the  size  of  their  families. 
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which  is  the  first  of  all  comforts  to  them,  and 
a  saving  of  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  firom  what 
it  would  cost  them  to  buy  it  from  die  maJmen 
or^pkeepers. 


-  -t 
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ExperimirUs  and  concise  Agriodtural  Ohstroaikm. 

I      ....  , 

'     ■    ■.  •    .  . 

JL  HIS  Essay  contains  a  selectioa  of  such 
Experiments  and  short  ObservaHcms  as  ha?e 
made  their  appearance  under  respectable  Sjlg« 
natures.  Among  them^  there  aie  a  few  Ob- 
servations that  have  never  before  appeared  vfk 
print. 

I .  To  obtain  clean  ffi^seeds/or  laying  fbwm  Uad^. 

The  best  hay-seeds  that  can  be  obtained 
arc  those  from  an  old  pasture,  meadow,  or 
marsh,  that  is  known  to  abound  in  good  kinds 
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oTgrafs ;  taking  care  that  the  soil^  from  which 
the  seed  is  to  be  saved^  is  similar  to  that  on 
which  it  is  to  be  sown ;  for  this  is  foUowiiij^ 
Nature,  the  husbandman's  best  guide*  The 
field  being  selected,  instead  of  cutting  the 
grais  at  the  usual  time  for  hay,  kt  it  stand 
until  the  yellow  Oat^grafs  begins  to  turn 
yeUow ;  by  which  time,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
Jateit  sorts,  all  the  others  will  be  come  to 
gl^ection  ;  it  may  then  b^  mown,  and,  when 
inliy  ripe,  thrashed  out  on  a  sail-cloth  in  the 
field,  or  carried  into  the  bam,  to  be  thrashed 
in  winter.  If  thrashed  in  the  field,  the  straw 
may  be  stacked  as  bay,  which  will  make  good 
fodder  for  lean  cattle. 

About  four  bushels  of  this  seed,  after  being 
nfted  through  a  sieve  of  12  wires  to  the  inch, 
with  8lbs.  of  rib-grafs,  4lbs,  of  white  Dutch 
dover,  and  4lbs.  of  cow-grafs  seeds,  will  be 
sufficient  for  an  acre  of  land.  On  chalky  and 
all  dry  soils,  4lbs.  of  yellow  trefoil-seed  should 
be  added. 

The  seeds  should  be  sown  immediately  after 
the  com  in  the  spring,  when  the  land,  by 
harrowing  and  rolling,  should  be  well  pul- 
verized^  and  left  perfectly  smooth. 
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If  a  good  pasture  be  the  grand  object,  with- 
out any  view  to  the .  last  crop  of  corn,  the 
grafs  seeds  may  be  sown  on  a  welt-made 
summer  fallow,  about  mid-summer,  as  soon  as 
the  seed  is  thrashed ;  after  the  seeds  are  well 
harrowed  in,  the  land  should  be  repeatedly 
rolled,  to  make  it  even  for  future  mowings. 

The  first  year,  new-made  pastures  should  be 
lightly  fed  with  young  cattle,  in  order  that  t^e 
grafs  may  get  strength,  by  which  many  plants 
will  run  to  seed,  and  dropping*  on  the  land, 
will  thicken  the  turf  the  second  summer, 
when  it  may  be  hard  stocked  with  sheep,  or 
mown  for  hay.  If  it  can  be  folded  or  dunged, 
it  will  tend  greatly  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  turf. 

2.  A  cheap  and  lasting  Paint  for  Gates,  Bails^  and 

Palisades. 

Skimmed  Milk,      .       2  quarts 
Fresh  slaked  lime,     .    8  ounces. 
Boiled  Lineseed  Oil,     6  ounces. 
White  Burgundy  Pitch,  2  ounces. 
Spanish  White,  .     3  pounds. 

Slake  the  lime  by  dipping  it  in  water,  and 
then  expose   it  to  the  air  till  it  falls  into 
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powder.  Then  mix  it  with  the  fourth-part  of 
Ae  milk,  adding  the  oil,  a  little  at  a  time. 
Sdr  it  well  with  a  wooden  spatula,  adding 
&e  remainder  of  the  milk*  Lastly,  add  the 
Spanish  White.  The  pitch  must  be  previ- 
<mif  dilsolved  in  the  oil  by  a  gentle  heat. 
When  used,  to  be  laid  on  (two  coats)  with  a 
painter's  brush.  The  expense  about  a  half- 
pcflBf  a  square  yard. 

3.  On  Paring  and  Burning  *• 

Fluing  should  be  done  early  in  spring,  and 
Ae  lod,  on  cultivated  lands,  cut,  from  half  an 
indi  to  an  inch  deep  ;  and  on  uncultivated 
liod^  from  an  inch  to  two  inches  deep; 
andfte  breadth  from  nine  inches  to  a  foot. 
He  length  depends  on  the  toughnefs  of  the 
swaid,  and  the   strength  of  the  workman. 

Ifasuccefsion  of  fine  weather  ensues,  the 
sods  need  no  removing,  until  they  are  put 
npon  heaps  to  be  burned ;  but  if  wet  weather 
unfiles,  it  will  be  necefsary  to  set  them  upon 
Aeir  edges,  in  a  semi-circular  or  angular  form, 
tittt  the  wind    may    blow   through    them. 
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When  the  sods  are  dry,  they  are  laid  ixMind 
locks  of  straw^  or  faggots  of  furze^  &c  until 
they  are  from  three  to  six  in  thicknefs,  ac- 
cording to  their  thicknefs^  and  kind  of  soil 
they  are  taken  from.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  lay  the  sods,  so  that  a  free  circulation  of  ^r 
sliould  pafs  between  every  one,  and  that  the 
grafs  side  be  downwards.  A  hole  is  left  to 
set  fire  to  the  furze,  &c.  which,  as  soon  as 
the  fire  has  taken  full  hold  of  the  sods,  should 
be  stopped  up,  and  the  fire  carefully  attended 
to,  and  the  sods  shifted  according  as  the  heap 
burns  more  on  one  side  than  another,  which 
the  wind  will  cause. 

4.  On  forming  Ccmposts^. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  com^^ 
post  in  its  several  stages  and  operations.  I 
have  found  that  the  difference  of  the  value  of 
compost,  properly  managed,  and  that  made  in 
a  common  and  negligent  way,  is  to  a  farmer  a 
very  serious  consideration.  The  method  of 
managing  compost,  which  I  have  practisecl 
with  profit  and  succefs,  is  as  follows :  I  pre* 
viously  prepare  the  materials,  and  according 
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to  the  quantity  of  each  material,  proportion 

(he  thick nefs  of  each  layer,  not  making  any 

erne  more  than  six  inches,  laying  first  a  layer  of 

One  hiaterial,  and  then  of  another,  and  so  on 

alternately,  gradually  decreasing  the  breadth 

of  the  heap,  until  it  be  reduced  to  a  point  at 

the  top,  forming  an  angle.     If  the  materials 

are  likely  to  be  tardy  in  beginning  to  ferment, 

I  put  a  few  lumps  of  quick-lime  into  each 

layer,  and  beat  the  sides  of  the  heap  with  a 

spade  to  keep  out  the  weather.     I  then  attend 

to  its  fermentation  with  as  much  care  as  a 

brewer  does  to  his  liquor ;   and  the  moment  I 

find  the  heat  begins  to  abate,  I  turn  the  heap 

over,  and  chop  it  very  fine,  and  throw  the  out- 

sides  and  bottoms  into  the  middle,  preserving 

the  same  form  as  before,  and  again  beating  the 

sides  to  keep  out  the  weather.     By  turning  it 

while  hot,  a  fermentation  takes  place  in  the 

second  heap,  and  by  throwing  the  outsides  and 

bottom  of  the  first  heap  into  the  middle  of  the 

second,  the  whole  mafs  becomes  completely 

putrifieds  all  weeds  and  extraneous  niaticrs 

are  destroyed  by  the   fermentation,  and  the 

compost,  after  it  has  lain  about  two  niunllu^ 

from  the  last  turning,  is  in  a  perfect  state,  pre- 

s.-nting  a  mafs  of  matter,  superior  as  manure,  to 

any  other.      Keeping  tlie    weather  out  is  a 

Volume  IF.  N 
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material  point;  but  to  keep  up  the  fer- 
mentation, until  the  whole  mafs  has  thoroughly 
partaken  of  its  effects,  is  the  great  object  to  be 
attended  to. 

5.  On  concerting  Chaik-LandandD&wnsirUo  TilUtge^» 
To  convert  grafs  land  on  this  kind  of  soil 
into  tillage,  is  one  of  the  most  advantageous 
improvements  in  Agriculture,  if  properly  con- 
ducted. Old  Downs,  that  are  frequently  un- 
productive of  any  valuable  herbage,  may,  in  a 
very  short  space  of  time,  and  it  little  expense, 
be  brought  to  yield  the  most  abundant  crops 
of  corn ; — ^^of  barley,  no  land  whatever  produces 
better  crops,  nor  finer  samples,  and  when  put 
under  a  proper  system  of  tillage,  good  wheat 
may 'also  be  obtained. 

The  method  is  to  pare  and  bum,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  turf  as  thick  as  can  be  cut  to 
bum  well ;  let  the  burning  be  finished  as  sooa 
as  pofsible  in  the  spring,  the  ashes  spread,  and 
the  land  ploughed  three  or  four  inches  deep; 
harrowing  and  rolling  it  down  smooth  im- 
mediately after  the  plough  to  keep  in  the 
moisture.  In  the  last  week  in  June,  let  it  be 
crofs  ploughed  about  five  inches  deep,  to  mix 
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the  ashes  intimately  with  the  mould  j  then  sow 
the  land  with  turnips,  if  a  dry  season,  by  drill- 
ing, as  that  mode  lets  the  seed  down  into  the 
moist  earth ;  but  if  the  season  be  rainy,  sowing 
broad-cast  will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  quick 
vegetation  nearly  as  well.  The  drill  system  is, 
however,  the  best,  as  it  gives  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  eradicating  by  the  hoe,  the  seedling 
weeds,  that  on  these  old  Downs  are  generally 
found ;  particularly  charlock,  than  which  no- 
tiibg  is  more  pernicious.  Every  plant  that  is 
left  and  seen  in  bloom  among  the  turnips  in 
die  autumn,  must  be  drawn  out  carefully  by 
band ;  as  otherwise  a  little  fine  weather,  in  the 
cariy  part  of  the  winter,  will  ripen  the  seed, 
and  a  few  frosty  days  after  will  shake  it  out 
on  the  land,  where  it  will  remain  to  vegetate 
in  future,  a  plague  to  the  farmer,  and  destruc- 
tion to  his  crops.  The  turnips  must  be  eaten 
off  by  sheep  living  upon  the  land  night  and 
day,  having  a  quantity  set  out  with  hurdles, 
iinesh  for  them  as  occasion  may  require,  with  a 
daily  allowance  of  podware  or  trefoil  straw  for 
lean,  and  hay  for  fattening,  sheep.  Some  fod- 
der is  absolutely  necefsary,  as  turnips  alone, 
especially  in  wet  weather,  are  very  unwhole- 
some. To  fatten  sheep  on  turnips  with  oil- 
cake, is  the  greatest  improvement;  and,  how- 
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e^er  the  farmer  may  be,  in  some  respects,  i 
loser  by  feeding  sheep  in  this  way,  his  lofe 
will  certainly  be  repaid  tenfold  in  his  future 
crops  of  corn.  Instances  can  be  brought  in 
proof,  of  crops  of  corn  being  raised  by  this 
means,  to  be  worth  sixty  times  the  annual  rent 
of  the  land.  After  the  turnips  are  consumed, 
the  land  should  be  ploughed  about  four  inches 
deep  as  speedily  as  pofsible,  and  sown  with 
barlev,  and  clover-seed.  The  sooner  the  land  is 
ploughed  after  the  month  of  January,  provided 
the  land  be  not  very  wet  at  the  time  of  sowing, 
the  more  valuable,  in  general,  will  be  the  pro- 
duce. Every  weed  that  is  seen  amongthe  barley 
must  be  taken  out  by  hand;  and  if  the  cultivator 
has  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  is  a  great* 
abundance  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  remaining  ih 
the  soil  after  the  first  crop  of  turnips,  a  second 
•ihould  be  raided  the  following  sumn^er,  in 
(^rder  to  get  the  land  completely  clean  before 
he  ventures  upon  crops  of  corn. 

Tlie  crop  of  clover  should  be  eaten  off  by 
'jheep  laying  upon  th.*  land,  and,  if  if  can  be 
accomplished,  the  ley  may  be  folded  in  the  end 
of  summer,  ploughing  it  afterwards  five  inches 
deep,  to  be  sown  with  wheat  in  the  month  of 
October,  or  early  in  November.  Every  wocil 
lound  among  the  wheat  in  the  month  of  Juno, 
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iDd  early  in  July,  should  be  carefuUy  taken 
out  by  hand  ;  and,  as  soon  as  convenient  after 
hanrest^  the  land  should  be  ploughed  about 
ivt  or  six  inches  deep.  The  laftd,  having 
by  this  rotation  produced  two  stout  crops  of 
com,  is  entitled  to  a  portion  of  manure  equal 
to  what  has  arisen  from  it,  which,  mixed  with 
mould,  will  afford  a  tolerable  covering  for 
another  crop  of  turnips,  lliese  being  eaten 
in  the  field  as  before,  the  land  is  left  in  fine 
order  to  be  returned  into  grafs,  without  injury; 
indeed  so  far  from  injury,  these  soils  will,  on 
Ac  contrary,  be  highly  improved,  for  every 
kmd  of  grafs,  but  more  particularly  for  sainfoin ; 
abundant  crops  of  which  I  have  frequently 
Med  under  this  management,  on  lands  of  this 
description. 

6.  On  Hedge-roxv  Planting*. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  in  new  inclosures 
very  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  raising 
bcdge-row  timber,  which  is  done  at  first  with 
no  more  expense  of  fencing  than  the  raising 
of  the  quick.  There  is  a  general  prejudice 
against  trees  in  hedges,  as  being  supposed  to 
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injure  the  land.  Whatever  may  be  the  case^ 
with  regard  to  com,  which  I  apprehend  to  bo 
much  exaggerated,  it  does  not  appear  to  do 
%ny  harm  to  grafs,  and  there  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  a  better  or  more  convenient  mor 
thod,  for  many  purposes,  than  always  to  leave 
a  head-land  in  grafs,  as  may  be  seen  in  many 
parts  of  Hertfordshire,  under  the  n^me  of 
hedge-greens.  It  is  obvious  that  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  timber  may  be  raised  in  hedge-rows, 
which  i^  better  for  various  purposes,  than  what 
is  raised  in  wood^  particularly  compafs  timx 
ber ;  as  knees,  crooks,  &C.3  the  most  valyable 
pieces  in  ship  building. 

I  believe  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  trees 
so  planted,  are  likely,  in  twenty  to  forty  ye;urs, 
to  equal  the  value  of  the  land  ;  whilst  in  their 
growth,  they  have  taken  up  no  more  lan4 
from  other  purposes. 

7.  On  the  Ruta  Baga^  or  Swedish  Turnip  ♦. 

The  Ruta  Baga  appears  to  be  superior  to  the 
common  turnip  in  many  respects,  particularly 
in  hardinefs,  as  it  stood  the  last  severe  winter 
without  the  least  injury.     It  is  eat  with  greedK 
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lids  by  all  animals,    from  the  horse  to  th^ 

twine ;  sheep  prefer  it  to  all  others ;   but  the 

material  advantage  that  is  made  of  it  is,  the 

substituting  it  for  com  in  the  food  of  draught- 

botses  5  in  which  it  has  been  found  to  answer 

Ac  wish  of  every  person  who  has  yet  tried  it. 

The  turnips  are  put  jnto  a  tub,  or  barrel,  and 

cut  small  with  an  instrument  like  an  hoe,  with 

Ac  blade  put  perpendicularly  into  the  shaft ; 

in  one  hour  a  man  will  cut  as  much  as  six 

horses  can  eat  in  twenty-four  hours.    The  tops 

and  bottoms  are  previously  cut  off,  and  given 

to  Ac  pigs.     Horses  that  are  hard  worked, 

look  full  as  well  when  fed  with  Ais  tumrp,  and 

vciy  little  hay,  as  they  formerly  did  when  very 

high  fed  with   corn.      The  Swedish   turnip 

should  be  sown  early,  from  the  15th  of  May,  to 

the  lOth  of  June.     Sheep  give  so  decided  a 

preference  to  the  Ruta  Baga,  that  they  will 

not  settle  upon  the  common  turnip,  while  the 

fthers  are  to  be  had^ 

a.  On  IrrigcUioH  *. 
In  this  district,  nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever 
been  attempted ;   the  great  advantage,  how-* 
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ever,  of  watcr-mejidows,  determined  me  to  try 
how  far  irrigation  was  practicable  on  a  piec;ie; 
of  low  ground  upon  my  estate.  Notwith-* 
standing  the  supply  of  water  (from  a  small 
brook)  was  insufficient  to  float  altogether  the 
piece  allotted  for  the  experiment,  without  the 
afsistance  of  land  floods,  I  determined  on 
the  trial,  and  began  the  work  in  August, 
1800. 

Sensible  that  the  opinion  of  a  prof^f^iooal 
man  was  preferable  to  theoretical  informatioaj 
I  applied  to  Mr.  Wright,  who  has  published 
on  water-meadows,  for  such  a  person,  and  he. 
sent  me  Henry  Lock,  an  intelligent  prac^ 
titioner,  from  Gloucestershire. 

On  a  view  of  the  premises,  he  objected  to 
the  scantinefs  of  the  stream,  and  doubted  the 
succefs  of  the  undertaking.  Not,  however, 
discouraged,  I  made  him  to  understand,  that 
the  winter  rains  from  many  hundred  acres 
would  supply  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  irrigate 
by  shifts  and  breaks,  and  that  our  great  floods 
would  float  the  whole  at  once.  On  this  reprc- 
icntation  he  began  the  work. 

Part  of  tlie  ground  was  boggy,  and  re(|uirccl 
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dpning ;  this  proved  laborious;  for  on  digging 

as  deep  as  draining  tools  could  admit,  we 
made  no  advance.  Mr.  Elkington's  boring 
rods,  however,  tapped  several  springs,  and  the 
bog  soon  became  equally  sound  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  meadow.  ITie  main  delivering 
and  receiving  trenches  being  l^jd  out,  water 
was  thrown  over  the  higher  pai;t  of  the  work, 
and  continued  until  further  ground  was  ready 
for  floating.  In  this  manner  we  proceeded 
till  the  whole  thirteen  acres  (all  I  could  com- 
mand) was  under  the  direction  of  the  floater. 

The  expense  was  considerable,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  draining  and  stubbing  of  incum- 
brances. It  is  with  satisfaction  I  relate,  that 
the  improvement  has  repaid  both  capital  and 
interest  within  two  years,  leaving  a  permanent 
rental  of  four  times  the  former  value.  The 
meadow  has  afforded  me  this  spring  excellent 
pasturage  for  my  ewes  and  lambs  during  the 
month  of  April,  without  injuring  the  crop  of 
bay. 

9.  A  Compost  Dunghill  *. 

Mix  one  hundred  loads  of  earth  with  ten 
ibaldrons  of  lime,  about  the  month  of  Alay ; 
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let  them  He  together  till  the  lime  is  &IIen, 
but  not  run  to  mortar,  then  turn  the  heap 
ever.  Lay  seventy  loads  of  stable  dung  in  a 
heap  close  to  it.  When  in  high  putrid  heat, 
which  will  be  perhaps  in  four  months,  lay  a 
hyer  of  this  and  a  layer  of  earth,  two  thirds 
of  manure  to  one  of  earth,  and  so  go  through 
the  hill :  turn  it  over  in  the  spring,  and  lay  it 
on  in  March  or  April.  Eight  loads  to  an  acre 
on  ^afs.  Another  good  compost  may  be 
prepaiFed  by  mixing  with  the  above  earth  and. 
lime,  about  one  third  part  of  the  soil  from 
privies  and  coal-ashes.  Upon  this  plan  va^ 
rious  composts  may  be  formed, 

10.  On  the  Sweepings  of  Streets  ♦. 

The  value  of  this  manure  is  well  known  to 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  great  towns» 
who  pay  large  sums  for  it  yearly,  besides  ibjt 
expense  of  collecting. 

This  manure  consists  of  a  mixture  of  all 
those  substances  that  are  valuable  in  Agricul- 
ture, and  needs  the  afsistance  of  fermentation 
lefs  than  any  of  them  to  render  it  fit  for  use, 

_i r-T,  -■_-r^a      -  -i^  j  _  _   r  ^  — ■"      ^■■_b__ii 
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fi^  it  is  made  up  principally  of  the  offal  of 
houses,  dung  of  horses  and  cattle,  ashes,  and 
ptber  active  materials  that  reader  it  imme- 
diately useful. 

A  farmer  in  the  county  of  Haddington,  who 
had  fallowed  a  large  field,  but  had  not  dung 
enough  to  manure  the  whole,  sowed  it  with 
iwrhcat.     la  the  spring,  that  part  of  the  field, 
which  had  received  no  manure,  was  very  back- 
ward; and  though  there  w^rq  plants  enough 
ia  the  ground,  yet  they  were  weak  and  un- 
•  promising.     By  that  time  he  had  collected  a 
fiuantity  of  street  dung   from  the  town  of 
Dunbar,  which  he  applied  as  a  top-drefsing 
^pon  that  part  of  the  field.     The  effect  was 
astonishing ;  the  wheat  immediately  began  to 
ftrive,  and   when  autumn   came,   that  part 
^ich  had   been   drefsed   in  this  way,  was 
greatly  superior  to  what  had  been  dunged 
when  the  wheat  was  sown.     Top-drefsings 
are  the  life  and  soul  of  husbandry,  and  cannot 
^  too  much  attended  to.     -^ 

II.  On  Weeding  Wheat ♦. 

In  the  month  of  April,  \  had  a  field  of 
'^heat  that  was  to  appearance  smothered  by 
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weeds,  particularly  with  what  is  called  harifF, 
so  that  very  little  wheat  was  to  be  seen, 
I  ordered  it  to  be  harrowed,  till  I  perceived 
that  the  harrows  drew  up  more  com  than  I 
wished,  and  still  left  many  weeds ;  the  soil 
was  a  light  silted  land.  I  then  desisted,  and 
employed  a  number  of  women  to  creep  over 
the  field,  with  directions  to  pluck  up  every 
weed,  if  pofsible,  however  small.  They  obeyed 
jny  directions  pretty  well,  which  cost  me  five 
shillings  per  acre;  and  notwithstanding  theiie 
scarcely  appeared  any  wheat  left  after  the 
operation,  in  about  three  weeks  the  crop* 
looked  well,  and  became  sufficiently  produc- 
tive, yielding  nearly  four  quarters  per  acre. 
The  wheat  weighed  sixty  five  pounds  per 
Winchester  bushel.  Besides  adding  very  con- 
siderably to  my  crop,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  the  stubble  left  perfectly  clean. 

12.  Ow  River  Weeds*. 

River  weeds  have  not  hitherto  been  used  as 
a  manure,  though  some  experiments  that  have 
been  made,  entitle  them  to  considerable  notice. 
Their  effects  upon  wheat  and  the  different 
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sorts  of  grain^  as  well  as  upon  turnips,  cab* 
bages,  and  other  green  crops,  are  well  ascer- 

■ 

tained,  and  the  facts  stated  so  strong,  as  to 
awaken  the  attention  both  of  farmers  and 
proprietors  who  have  either  rivers  or  lakes 
upon  their  lands. 

In  summer,  great  quantities  may  be  ga- 
thered, both  in  the  lakes  and  in  those  parts 
of  the  rivers  where  the  water  is  deep  and  has 
no  current,  and  in  all  wet  ditches.  This  ar- 
ticle is  used  in  various  ways ;  sometimes  it  is 
laid  upon  the  land  green,  and  ploughed  in ; 
at  other  times  it  is  mixed  with  earth  and  dung. 
Id  cifects,  when  ploughed  in  green,  last  only 
one  year,  but  when  used  as  a  compost  along 
with  other  substances,  it  is  more  permanent. 

The  best  way  of  preparing  this  article  for 
a  manure,  is  to  lay  it  in  small  heaps  for  a  day 
or  two  after  it  is  taken  out  of  the  water,  in 
order  to  drain  off  the  superfluous  moisture; 
for  if  it  contains  too  much  of  that,  it  will  not 
readily  ferment,  and  when  fermentation  takes 
place,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  most  useful 
parts  will  be  washed  way;  having  lain  two  or 
three  days  in  this  state,  it  should  be  put  into 
large  heaps,    containing   three   or   four  cart 
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loads  each,  and  suffered  to  remain  there  titf 
the  fermentation  is  over;  each  heap  should 
then  have  about  three  times  the  quantity  of 
earth  or  mud  mixed  therewith,  taking  care  to 
incorporate  them  well,  and  let  them  remsun 
for  a  week  or  ten  days;  they  should  then  be 
turned^  and  a  quantity  of  hot  new  slacked 
lime  addedi  during  the  turning :  In  this  man* 
ner  a  compost  may  be  made  ready  for  use  in  i 
month. 

■ 

This  manure  seems  well  adapted  for  thirl 
light  soils,  upon  which  it  will  always  operate 
well,  and  from  the  quantity  of  rich  vegetable 
earth  which  it  contains,  will  add  something 
to  the  staple  of  the  land.  Indeed  it  will  be 
found  valuable  upon  whatever  soil  it  is  laid* 
but  should  never  be  used  in  any  other  shape 
than  as  a  top-drefsing.  By  the  addition  of 
stable  dung,  a  considerable  degree  of  richnefs 
and  strength  may  be  obtained,  which  will 
render  the  compost  fit  for  general  purposes. 

13.  On  the  Tap  Boot  of  Oaks  *. 

The  tap-root  of  an  Oak  plant,  of  ftve  of  sit 
years  old,  is  found  to  shoot  downwards  like  a 


•  By  Mr.  Samuel  Kilderb«e. 
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carrot ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  after 
a  few  years  it  ceases  to  go  on  in  that  direction, 
and  either  dies  or  shoots  horizontally*  In  the 
autumn  of  the  year,  1795,  some  hundred  Oaks 
were  blown  down,  from  the  size  of  ten,  fif- 
teen, and  twenty  feet,  in  a  tree,  to  one,  two, 
and  three  loads  and  upwards;  and  upon  a 
close  examination,  not  one  was  found  with  an 
appearance  of  a  tap-root,  such  as  the  Oak  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have.  Some  of  those 
trees  stood  in  open  fields,  and  soitoe  in  woods, 
upon  various  soils,  upon  clay,  loam,  sand,  and 
lome  on  marsh  grounds :  most  of  the  trees 
were  healthy,  and  many  of  them  bad  large 
spreading  tops.  If  then  it  should  be  true 
fliat  the  tap-root  of  an  Oak,  after  a  few  years, 
ceaies  to  continue  in  a  direct  descending  line, 
(and  which,  from  reason  and  late  observations, 
against  the  common  opinion,  I  think  it  does,) 
the  force  of  the  objection  against  transplanting 
may  be  thought  to  be  greatly  lefsened. 

14.   On  the  S-xeepings  of  Roads'^, 

In  travelling  along  the  road  in  summer,  we 
arc  struck  with  the  great  quantity  of  horse 


•^ 
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dung  and  other  excremental  matters  that  we 
see  upon  it,  and  which  if  carefully  swept 
together  and  collected,  would  be  found  of 
great  value.  If  the  trustees  upon  all  the  gredt 
roads,  were  to  appoint  people  to  sweep  them 
during  dry  weather,  and  to  sell  the  sweepings  to 
the  neighbouring  farmers,  two  material  benefits 
would  be  derived  from  the  practice ;  first  a 
valuable  Manure  would  be  acquired,  which  is 
at  present  blown  away  by  the  winds  j  and 
secondly,  an  additional  sum  wotild  arise  from 
the  sale  of  it,  for  supporting  the  roads. 

If  either  whin-stone  or  lime-stone  has  been 
used  for  such  roads,  the  sweepings  of  theni 
will  be  a  good  Manure  without  any  addition, 
but  when  this  calcareous  earth  is  joined  to  the 
excremental  matters  dropped  by  horses  and 
cattle,  it  forms  a  compost  of  great  value.  It 
is  to  be  ho[)ed,  that  this  part  of  the  subject  will 
in  future  meet  with  more  attention  than  it  has 
hitherto  done,  as  we  arc  satisfied  that  many 
thousand  acres  mav  be  manured  in  this  wav 
evcrv  vear. 

Perhaps  no  Manure  can  be  spread  more 
C(|ually  as  a  top-t^lr.  fsing  tlum  this,  as  its  parts 
are  completely  sopcratcd,  and  require  only  a 
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little  attention  in  laying  them  on.  Along  many 
of  the  roads  in  England^  immense  heaps  of  this 
excellent  Manure  are  to  be  seen,  which,  if  pro- 
perly employed,  would  enrich  the  neighbouring 
fieldsi 

15.  On  the  2uickbeamj  or  Mountain  Ash,  called  in  the 

Norths  Rowan-tree*. 

In  former  times,  this  tree  was  supposed  to 
be  pofsefsed  of  the  property  of  driving  away 
witches  and  evil  spirits;  and  this  property 
is  recorded  in  one  of  the  Stanzas  of  a  very 
ancient  Song,  called  the  "  Laidley  worm 
of  Spindlestonc-Haughs ;" 

Their  spells  were  vain.     The  hags  returti!^ 
To  the  Queen  in  sorrowful  mood,        g;<:'^ 
Crying  Ihal  witches  have  no  power,  H^^  \?^-4 
Where  there  is  Rown-lree  wood.        ^^gr:''^'' 

The  last  line  of  this  Song  leads  to  the  true 
reading  of  a  line  in  Shakspeare's  Tragedy  of 
Macbeth.  Tlie  Sailor's  wife,  on  the  witches 
requesting  some  chesnuts,  hastily  answers, 
"  a  Roivn-trce^  witch"  j  But  all  the  Editions 
have  it  "  Aroint  thecy  v.  itch,"  which  is  non- 
sense, and  evidently  a  corruj'Jtion. 


*ny  A.  Hunter,  M.D. 
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This  tree  will  grow  upon  almost  any  soi// 
cither  strong  or  light,  moist  or  dry.  It  wM 
flourish  on  mountains  and  in  woods,  and  is 
nevef  affected  by  the  severity  of  weather^ 
being  extremely  hardy.  When  loaded  with 
fruit,  it  makes  a  most  delightful  appearance : 

Sanguineisque incults  rubent  aviaria  b«^is.— ^ViRC.- 
ie.  On  refuse  Fish*. 

AVt  kinds  of  fish,  in  a  recent  state,  contaia 
nourishing  substances  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, and  upon  particular  occasions,-  either 
where  the  quantity  caught  has  been  too  great 
for  the  market,  or  when  there  has  been  a 
deficiency  of  salt  for  curing  thefti,  they  have 
been  occasionally  employed  as  Manures,  even 
in  cases  where  the  fish  have  been  cured ;  the 
oifal  is  worth  attending  to,  as  it  pofsefses  a 
considerable  proportion  of  nutritive  principles ; 
but  whether  the  whole  of  the  fish  or  only  the 
offal  is  employed,  the  management  will  be  the 
same  ^  both  pofsefs  too  much  oil  to  be  useful 
as  manures,  without  the  addition  of  some 
active  ingredient. 


•  By  Mr.  Somcrville. 
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*rhe  proper  way  of  using  fish,  seems  to  be 

that  of  mixing  therti  into  composts  with  other 

substances  ^  for  that  purpose,  we  recommend 

laying  them  in  heaps  for  eight  or  ten  days,  till . 

they  begin  to  corrupt,  and  then  mixing  them 

with  a  quantity  of  earth ;    when  they  hav6 

•^noained  in  this  state  for  a  couple  of  weeks^ 

"^he  heap  should  be  turned,  and  a  quantity  of 

<^halk,  or  quick  lime,  added,  in  the  proportion 

^f  one  cart-load  of  lime  to  three  of  the  fish ;  this 

^ould  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  month,  and 

*^n  turned,  and  as  much  earth  added  as  will 

*^  equal  to  both  the  fish  and  lime.    Herrings 

^ing  the  fish  that  is  caught  in  greatest  abun- 

^aiice,  will  be  most  frequently  used  in  this 

^ay  t  in  these  situations,  therefore^  where  they 

^*e  in  the  greatest  abundance,  it  is  of  con-^ 

^iderable  importance  to  be  able  to  use  them  to 

Advantage. 

A  compost  prepared  in  this  w^ytvill  be 
*OUnd  an  excellent  top-dre(sing  for  any  sort  oi 
^^^op,  if  applied  at  a  proper  season.  For  wheats 
^f  Used  early  in  the  spring,  it  will  answer  well  j 
'^'^  for  barley,  either  harrowed  in  with  the  seed^ 
^^  applied  upon  the  young  crop.  It  may 
*^kewise  be  used  for  drill  crops  with  great  east 
^nd  accuracy. 

i  08 
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17.   Oh  the  Ilyfsop  of  St  Johrij  and  the  Reed  of 

St.  Matthew  ♦. 

Some  critics  upon  this  pafsage  of  St.  John  f: 
taking  the  Hyfsop  of  Judaea  to  be  the  same 
plant  and  of  the  same  growth  with  ours,  have 
conceived,  either  that  the  Hyfsop  was  not  used 
as  the  means  of  lifting  up  the  sponge,  or,  that 
the  word  Hvfsop  is  not  the  true  reading  of  the 
text,  nicse  two  opinions  have  given  rise  to 
many  ingenious  observations  and  conjectures 
which  it  is  no  part  of  our  businefs  to  detail. 
The  following  remarks,  perhaps,  may  incline 
the  reader  to  think  that  the  Hyfsop  of  JudasSj 
that  is,  azouby  was  not  the  same  with  o«f 
Hxisop,  or,  however,  of  a  much  superior 
growth,  and  therefore  that  the  xaxa^oc  of  St 
Matthew +,  and  the  Jwc^tcc  of  St.  John,  may 
be  the  same. 

• 

The  Jews  reckon  four,  Kimchi  says  seven, 
species  of  Hyfsop.  It  appears  from  the 
Talmud,  that  Hyfsop  was  gathered  not  onljr 
for  the  use  of  the  table,  but  also  for  wood^ 
/.  e.  1  suppose,  they  used  it  for  fuel,  as  the 


•  By  the  Rcr.  Newcome  Cappe. 
t  John  xix.  29.  %  Matthew  xxvi.  48. 
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jyptians  did  the  reed  and  the  papyrus  *  :  it  is 
-mentioned  also  among  the  reeds  and  boughs, 
■with  which  the  Jews  covered  their  booths  at 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles. — In  the  1  Kings  iv. 
33,  Hyfsop  of  one  species,  though  it  stands  op- 
posed to  the  CedM"  of  Lebanon,  appears  to 
'liave  been  clafsed  by  Solomon  among  trees. 
It  is  no  objection  to  this  remark,  that  it  is. 
-called  the  Hyfsop  that  springcth  out  of  the 
-twttfi    for  the    original   might,    with    equal 
' Jistice,    have    been    rendered   that    givweth 
JtCAiKST  or  BY  the  toall ;   and,  perhaps,  that 
{woeth  u/wn  ruins,  Viz.  out  of  the  rubbish  ; 
^Or,  that  groweth  upon  or  by  the  ramparts y  viz. 
w  Jerusalem,  or  any  other  city,  that  is,  of 
%hich  there  is  abundance  without  the  walls 
of  the  city,  or  which  is  known  to  grow  in  such 
'^hiations.  It  is  true  that  the  word  which  is  here 
translated  treesy  appears  from  a  pafsage  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  f,  to  comprehend  under  it  the 
stalks  of  flax  :  In  this,  however,   there  is  no- 
thing inconsistent  with  the  opinion  that  the 
Hyfsop  of  the  wall  was  an  aborescent  plant, 
kolding,  according  to  Solomon's  arrangement, 

*  Ulpian  in  Digest,   lib.  xxxii.  leg.  35.  sect.  5.  £d. 
AmsU  Corporis  juris  civilis  1700,  p.  673*  vol.  I. 

Ijoshoa  ii.  6. 

a  OS 
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the  lowest  place  in  that  clafs,  of  which  the 
Cedar  of  Lebanon  held  the  highest :  for  why 
may  not  the  flax  of  Palestine^  have  been  as 
xnuch  a  tree,  as  the  mustard  of  it  was  ?  How*- 
ever,  if  any  thing  that  was  called  Hyfsop  in 
the  East,  was  of  a  growth  as  great  only  as  that 
oiour  flax,  St.  John's  uV^wtk  may  be  the  same 
with  the  KOKajuLH  of  St.  Matthew ;  for  it  nught 
afford  a  stalk  of  length  and  strength  sufficient 
to  raise  the  sponge  to  the  mouth  of  a  peiWD 
hanging  on  the  crofs.    But  there  is  reason  to 
believe  more  than  this  concerning  the  Hji/scp 
qf  the  wall ;  for  if  it  had  not  been  a  tree  f^o* 
perly  so  called,  the  Seventy  *,  and  Josephus  f, 
who  could  not  bqt  be  acquainted  with  dM^ 
ordinary  productions  of  their  own  country,  in 
translating  this  palsage,  could  never  have  ren^ 
dered  by  die  terms  ^/xor  and  Scjlfor,  that  Hebrcyr 
word  Otz,  that  cgmprehends  both  the  Cedar 
^nd  the  Hyfsop.     To  this  we  ipay  add,  thtft 
Isaac  Ben  OmranXj  according  to  BoeharCs 
X^tin  version  of  his  Arabic,  $ays,    <<  That  the 


^■■^ 


•  Greek  version  of  I  Kingi  iv.  xxxiii. 

t  Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.  sect.  5.  p,  419, 
}  vol.  Ed.  Haverc. 

}  Bochait,  Hierozoican.  I  P.  lib,  ii.  cap.  50.  p.  590, 
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diy  Hyfsop  grows  upon  the  mountains  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  extends  its  branches  over  the 
{loimd  to  the  length  of  a  cubit,  or  near  it.'- 
Jfeii  Omran  was  upon  the  spot ;  he  speaks 
from  his  own  knowledge,  and  I  apprehend 
that  bis  cubit  wanted  but  two  or  three  inches 
of  two  English  feet.     Christ  was  crucified 
upoQ  the  mountains  where  this  Hjf/sop  grew, 
;uid  there  can  be  no  doi^bt,  that  if  the  branch 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  which 
Sl.  John  speaks,  the  sicm,  however,  could  not 
faf  be   so.       Suppose    the  Hyfsop  of    the 
East  to  be  the  same  plant  with    ours,  that 
it  nighty     neverthelels,   be  of  much  larger 
giowtb,  seems  probable,  from   this    circum- 
stance^ that  the  Mustard  was.     Lightfool  and 
Tf€mdlius  have  quoted  two  pafsages  from  the 
Tdnrndy  in  one  of  which  we  are  told  of  a 
Mustard-tree,  one  of  the  boughs  of  which 
Gorered  the  tent  of  a  potter :  and,  in  the  other, 
of  another  tree  of  the  same  kind,  the  owner  of 
which  was  wont  to  climb  it,  as  men  climb  up 
a  fig-tree.     Now,  though  these  stories   may 
descn^e   no  farther  credit,   yet  certainly   fro 
much  is  due  to  them,  as  to  induce  i;s  to  believe 
that  the  Mustard  was  a  large,    tall,  strong 
phmt.    To  have  feigned  such  exaggerations 
conceruing  a  plant  which  never  had  these 

04 
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characters,  could  only  have  discredited  and  dkr* 
graced  both  the  authors  and  the  propagators 
of  the  story.     Pliny,  in  the  ninth  chapter  of 
the  nineteenth  book  of  his  Natural  Histoiy, 
says,  that  at   Rosea,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabines,  the  hemp  plant  grows  to  the  height  of 
a  tree.     And  Maldonat,  a  Spanish  Commen- 
tator, says,  that  in  Spain  he  has  often  seen  the 
Mustard   used   instead    of  wood  for  heating 
Jarge  ovens  to  bake  bread  ;    that  he  has  seen 
large  woods  of  Mustard,  (magnas  sylvas)  and 
birds  sitting  upon  the  trees,  though  he  never 
observed  that  they  built  their  nests  in  them. 
To  this   we   may   add   what   is  said  of-  the 
Milium^  and  the   Sesamum   by   Herodotus*, 
whose  credulity,  as  to  what  he  heard,  is  in- 
deed blamable  enough  ;    but  whose  veracity, 
as  to  what  he  saw,  is  not  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion.    Speaking  of  the  country  about  jBaAyfoff, 
he  says,  "  How  great  a  tree  proceeds  from  the 
Miliumy   and   from    the    SesamKm^  though   I 
know  certainly,  I  will  not  say,  being  well  per- 
suaded that  with  those  who  have  never   been 
in  this  country,  what  I  have  said  of  its  wheat 
and  ba'-lcy,  will  meet  with  little  credit."     In- 


•  Herod.  Clio;  Ed.  fol.  Gronovii,  p.  78, 
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nmnerable  instances  may  be  produced  to 
show  that  soil  and  climate  are  capable  of 
making  that  a  large  tree  in  one  country,  which 
is  ooly  a  shrub  in  another ;  and  why  may  not 
the  same  law  operate  with  the  same  force 
upon  the  herbaceous  vegetable  ?  Nay,  soil 
akme,  in  the  same  climate,  produces  a  wonder- 
fid  diversity  of  dimension.  The  Marygold, 
whidi  in  a  moist  and  fat  earth,  rises  two  feet 
bigb,  scarcely  exceeds  the  same  number  of 
inches  in  a  dry  and  gravelly  soil, 

\%.  On  the  beneficial  Succefsion  of  Crops  •• 

This  head  comprehends  improvements  of 
gSBU  magnitude  and  extent.  The  articles  of 
culture  are  commonly  divided  into  two  clafses, 
▼iz.  one  consists  of  crops  that  are  said  to  ex- 
haust and  impoverish  the  land  they  grow 
upon  ;  the  other  to  ameliorate  and  improve  it. 
This,  however,  must  be  considered  in  a  com- 
parative sense ;  for,  properly  speaking,  there  are 
few,  if  any  vegetables,  that  are  carried  off  the 
land  they  grow  on  to  be  consumed  elsewhere, 
but  in  some  measure  exhaust  and  impoverish 
the  soil,  and  render  it  Icfs  fertile. 


i^w 
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The  first  clafs,  viz.  those  which  am  supposed 
to  exhaust  the  land  most,  are  fibrous-iooted 
phnts,  as  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  &c.  The 
ameliorating  includes  all  the  leguminous  aad 
tap-rooted  plants,  as  beans,  pease,  vetdies^ 
turnips,  parsnips,  carrots,  clover,  &c.  Modem 
improvements  are  much  increased  by  a  ju- 
dicious succefsion  of  interchanges  among  these 
articles.  An  ameliorating  following  an  ex- 
hausting crop,  prepares  the  land  for  another 
exhausting  crop,  especially  if  it  be  a  hoeing 
one ;  for,  by  judicious  management,  the  land 
may  be  constantly  cropped  for  many  ydt^rs  in 
succe&ion,  without  the  intervention  of  a&Uow 
every  third  or  fourth  year,  as  was  heretofim 
the  practice. 

19.  On  Sea  Weed*. 

Sea  weed  is  used  as  a  Manure  upon  almost 
every  part  of  the  coast  where  it  can  be  ob- 
tained in  sufficient  quantity,  and  wherever  the 
practiceprevails,  its  effects  are  distinctly  marked 
by  producing  early  and  luxuriant  crops.  In 
several  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  value  of  the 
land  has  increased  in  a  sixfold  proportion,  from 


*  By  Mr.  R.  Somcnrille. 
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the  circumstance  of  the  occupier  having  accefs 
to  this  Manure ;  in  the  county  of  Haddington 
particularly,  there  are  several  farms  that  were 
fermerly  let  from  lOs.  to  1 5s.  an  acre,  which 
ait  now  rented  at  £2. 10s.  and  three  guineas ; 
iwnc  of  these  lands  are  situated  upon  a  dry 
finestone  bottom,  and  upon  these  the  sea-weed 
htt  produced  the  most  surprising  effects. 

The  common  practice  is  to  spread  the  weed 
liately  after  it  is  brought  from  the  shore, 
upon  the  stubbles  or  gra&^lands.  When 
kid  upon  the  stubble,  it  is  generally  ploughed 
IB  at  soon  as  pofsible  after  spreading ;  farmers 
idio  use  mudi  of  it,  never  lay  it  in  heaps  to 
fennent,  as  they  observe  that  both  the  quantity 
and  quality  are  impaired  by  treating  it  in  this 
way,  so  much  so,  that  a  load  of  fresh  ware  will 
be  of  more  service,  if  laid  upon  the  soil  im- 
fliediately  after  it  is  thrown  out  by  the  tide, 
don  two  loads  when  laid  in  a  heap  and  left  to 
feraientr  In  this  respect  sea  ware  and  all 
marine  plants  differ  from  most  vegetable  and 
animal  Manures;  to  render  the  latter  com- 
pletely useful,  fermentation  is  indispensible ; 
the  former,  on.  the  contrary,  producing  the 
greatest  benefit  in  its  recent  state. 
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In  most  cases,  ware  may  be  convenient// 
used  in  this  way,  for  where  a  farm  is  nnd^^ 
a  proper  rotation,  there  will  always  be  grouu^ 
to  lay  it  upon  :  during  the  winter  months  i  ^ 
may  be  laid  upon  the  ley  and  stubble  fields  * 
and  in  the  spring  upon  the  bean  and  barle^^ 
lands ;  during  sun^mer,  the  fallows  will  rcquir^^ 
all  that  can  be  collected,  and  by  the  time  thes^^ 
are  sufficiently  manured,  the  clover  fields,  afte 
the  first  cuttings  will  be  ready  to  receive  the 
remainder:  through  the  autumn  the  stubble 
fields  will  require  all  that  can  be  collected. 
Thus  throughout  the  whole  year  this  valuable 
Alanure  may  be  used  as  soon  as  it  is  thrown 
ijpon  the  beach,  and  experience  sufficientlj 
proves  that  its  greatest  value  is  in  that  state. 

If,  however,  it  should  at  any  time  happen 
that  more  weed  is  thrown  out  than  can  be 
conveniently  used,  it  is  an  object  of  import- 
ance to  preserve  its  qualities  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. When  it  is  laid  up  in  heaps  by  itself, 
this  caiT^ot  be  done  ;  for,  as  we  have  before 
observed,  i!-j  quantity  is  next  ^)nly  diminished, 
hut  its  valuable  qualities  very  much  im]Kiired. 
'J'he  only  probable  way  of  preserving  it,  scoms 
to  be  by  making  it  into  a  compost  with  earth, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  lime.     If  the  quan- 
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tity  of  earth  is  great  enough  to  absorb  and  re- 
tain the  juices  and  salts  of  the  ware,  the  pro- 
portion of  lime  moderate,  and  the  whole  tho- 
roughly incorporated^  aad  afterwards  protect- 
ed from  heavy  rains,  it  would  be  found  nearly 
as  valuable  as  in  a  fresh  state,  perhaps  equally 
SO;  but  it  must  be  observed,  that  if  the  com-v 
post  is  placed  cither  upon  a  declivity,  or  has  an 
open,  gravelly  bottom,  and  is  at  the  same  time 
exposed  to  every  shower  that  falls,  its  value 
will  be  small  indeed ;  for  the  alkaline  salts 
^oil  being  completely  difsolved  and  mixed 
with  the  earth,  will  be  readily  taken  up  and 
Washed  away  by  every  shower  that  falls ;  and 
when  the  farmer  comes  to  use  his  compost,  in 
place  of  finding  it  saturated  with  these  rich 
principles,  it  will,  upon  examination,  be  found 
to  consist  almost  entirely  of  earth;  in  short, 
every  one  of  the  precautions  recommended  in 
•electing  a  spot  for  the  scite  of  an  ordinary 
dunghill,  apply  with  equal,   indeed  greater, 
fi>rpe  to  the  present  article,  as  its  salts  and  oils 
^re  so  much  attenuated,  that  they  difsolve  in 
"Water  more  readily  than  even  those  of  stable 
dung. 

After  the   ingredients  arc  properly  mixed 
and  prepared,  lay  them  up  in  the  form  of  a 
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)-klge,  with  a  pretty  sharp  angle  at  top,  cotefed 
to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches  with  earthy 
well  beat  wkh  the  back  of  a  spade,  and  after* 
wards  defended  from  the  rains  With  straw^ 

This  compost  will  be  found  a  good  drel^itg 
for  young  crops  of  erery  description,  and  may 
be  used  either  at  the  time  of  sowing  the  gndtl 
and  harrowed  in  along  with  it,  or  after  the 
plants  have  made  some  progrefs ;  upon  wheat 
it  should  always  be  usied  upon  the  youflg  crop 
earfy  in  the  spring. 

20:  On  the  Lolhtm  Perermef  or  Ray^grafi  •• 

This  is  kh  excellent  grafs,  both  for  pastuttf 
and  hay,  all  sorts  of  cattle  being  fond  of 
It ;  clean  hay  of  this  grafs  is  particularly  pre- 
ferable for  race-horses  and  hunters,  as  it  does 
not  affect  their  wind,  and  blow  them,  as  other 
hay  does ;  and  notwithstanding  it  runs  all 
to  bents,  yet  the  juice  is  so  concentrated  id 
them,  as  to  afford  greater  nourishment  to  a 
horse  than  twice  the  quantity  of  common 
hay. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Ray,  and  after  him 
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Sit  John  HiIl,  both  say  of  this  grafs  ^'  Locb 
iKmnuIlis  pro  jumentorum  pabulo  seritur,  et 
Rjoj^rqfs  dicitur;  est  enim  pingue,  ct  pon- 
derosum  adeoque  jumentis  saginandis  aptis- 
ttnmm/'    HiU^  Flor.  Britan. 

It  suits  most  of  the  stoney  corn-fields  about 
Bktfa.  Mr.  Crombe  had  a  fine  crop  of  it  last 
lonuner,  well  got  in ;  and  his  groom  informs 
roCy  diat  the  horses  are  so  fond  of  it^  as  to  give 
it  tbe  preference  to  com. 

21.  On  Timnefs  Bark  *. 

Some  writers  in  Agriculture  have  recom-* 
mended  tanner's  bark  as  a  manure.  In  its  raw 
stite  it  is  not  found  to  be  of  much  service,  but 
feom  some  experiments  made  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jdin  Hunter,  it  certainly,  in  procefs  of  time^ 
is  convertable  into  vegetable  mould.  When  it 
becomes  rotten,  and  is  spread  pretty  thick,  it 
it  found  of  use  upon  grafs  land.  But  the 
aost  likely  way  of  using  it^  is  that  of  mix^ 
iDg  it  with  lime. 

An  intelligent  Agriculturist   recommends 
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the  following'  plan  for  using  this  ariidi 
After  it  is  taken  out  of  the  tan-pit,  let  it  t 
mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  fresh  Hon 
dung,  including  the  litter,  and  cover  it  fioi 
rain,  but  let  the  whole  be  kept  moist.  Whc 
the  heat  is  gone  oflP,  it  should  be  mixed  wit 
a  fresh  quantity  of  horse  dung,  and  the  hes 
renewed:  when  the  heat  is  again  gone  oi 
the  whole  being  made  into  a  compost  wit 
chalky  will  form  as  enriching  a  manure  as  ca 
be  procured.  Mr.  Blakeley,  of  Eschal^  wl 
first  made  the  experiment,  mixed  two  waggo 
loads  of  tan,  after  it  had  been  used  by  th 
tanners,  with  a  waggon  load  of  unslacbe 
lime,  which  lay  together  for  a  week,  an 
bein";  used  as  a  top-drefsing  for  turnips,  ar 
grafs  ground,  was  found  to  be  a  most  exec 
lent  manure. 

22.  On  Soot  ♦. 

Soot  is  used  as  a  manure  in  almost  eve 
part  of  the  island,  when  it  can  be  procured 
sufficient  quantities,  and  is  applied  in  eve 
different  shape,  and  to  all  the  different  crop 
Used  in  its  simple  state,  it  answers  best  upe 
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light  gravel,  chalk,  or  lime-stone  soils;  if  in  a 

compost,  the  proper  proportions  are,  two  loads 

of  soot,  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  and  ten 

loads  of  earth.     The  sout  and  earth  should  be 

well  incorporated,  previous  to  the  application 

©f  the  lime,  and  allowed  to  remain  in  a  heap 

for  a  week  or  ten  days,  then  turned,  and  the 

lime  added  in  regular  stratums  as  it  is  turned 

over;  in  this  state  it  may  remain  for  a  month 

or  six  weeks,  and  be  again  turned,  taking  care 

to  break  every  part  of  it  as  small  as  pofsible 

by  working  it  well  with  the  spade;  in  a  week 

or  two  more  it  will  be  ready  for  use. 

The   advantage   of  preparing  soot  in  this 

"Vray,  is  obvious ;  by  mixing  it  first  with  the 

"^arth,  the  operation  of  the  lime  is  prevented 

^m  being  too  severe,  and  when  the  difsolu- 

♦iou  of  the  soot  does  take  place,  it  goes  on 

gradually,  and  every  part  of  it  is  absorbed, 

^^nd  retained  by  the  earth  with  which  it  is 

*iiixed.      The   lime   and  volatile   alkali   will 

^nite  and  form  a  caustic  volatile  salt,  which 

'^ill  completely  difsolve  and  separate  the  oily 

particles    and     render    them    mifsible   with 

'^ater;  and  the  compound,  thus  prepared,  will 

Consist  of  rich  nourishment  for  plants.     This 

<^ompost  may  be  employed  upon  every  sort  of 
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grain,  especially  for  wheat  or  barley,  and 
rain  fall  soon  after  it  is  laid  on,  it  will  imm< 
diately  begin  to  operate. 

It  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  no  very  gre; 
consequence,  whether  it  is  harrowed  in  wil 
the  seed,  or  used  as  a  top-drefsing  upon  tl 
young  crop  without  harrowing;  for  wheat 
certainly  should  be  reserved  till  the  spring 
as  if  it  is  used  before  winter,  the  greatest  pa 
of  it  will  be  washed  away,  before  the  plan 
];avc  any  occasion  for  it.  The  only  risk  th 
attends  using  it  as  a  top-drefbing  withoi 
harrowins:  is,  when  drv  weather  immediate 
follovv's;  when  this  happens,  part  of  its  v; 
luable  qualities  will  be  losit,  and  the  remaindc 
aided  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  may  prove  deti 
inc!ital  to  tliC  tender  plants.  By  harrowing 
in  with  the  seed,  Uiis  evil  will  be  avoided,  ; 
it  will  then  be  incorporated  with  the  so 
which  will  both  prevent  the  volatile  parts  fro 
being  exhaled,  and  the  heat  of  the  compo 
from  doing  any  injury  to  the  tender  plani 
AVhcn  SGot  is  sown  by  the  hand,  equal  pan 
uf  soot,  lime,  and  mould,  should  be  use 
always  taking  care  to  mix  the  soot  and  ear 
first,  and  to  apply  the  lime  in  as  active  a  stai 
as  pofsible.     Tor  drill  crops,  this  compour 
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admits  of  being  used  with  great  facility  and 
precision. 

23.  On  Ploughing  in  of  Green  Crops*. 

All  vegetables  afford,  in  different  pro- 
portions, manure  of  considerable  valuer  the 
practice  of  ploughing  in  green  plants  for  the 
purpose  of  enriching  the  soil,  is  very  ancient, 

and  in  particular,  is  recommended  by  all  the 
Roman  writers  in  hui>banary. 

Pease, beans,  buck-wheat,  turnips,  and  other 

TOoist  and  juicy  plants,  if  ploughed  in  in  full 

^loom,  at  which  time  they  abound  most  in 

^p,  yield  a  valuable  manure.     This  mode  of 

fertilizing   the    soil   is   lefs  practised  than  it 

Reserves.        In   Warwickshire,    \  etches    and 

*^Uck-wheat  are  sown   and   ploughed   in   for 

Manure.     It  appears  from  the  report  of  the 

^^unty  of  Nottingham,  that  clover  ploughed 

*n  as  a  preparation  for  wheat,  has  been  found 

"^o  answer.     When  it  is  considered  at   what 

Small   expense  of  prime    cost,  carriage,  and 

^ther  charges,  this  species  ot  manure   is  ob- 
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tained,  it  is  to  be  wondered  at  that  it  has  not 
been  more  generally  adopted  in  this  island. 
It  is  of  all  others  the  most  economical,  and 
might,  no  doubt,  be  used  on  many  occasions, 
in  place  of  a  complete  summer  fallow,  as  a 
preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat;  in  which  case 
the  price  of  the  seeds,  which  is  almost  the  only 
expense,  would  be  amply  repaid  by  the  saving 
that  would  take  place  in  the  article  of  labour. 

The  practice  of  ploughing  in  green  crops 
might  be  much  improved,  by  laying  on  a. 
certain  quantity  of  lime,  chalk,  or  marl,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  Tliis  would 
tend  greatly  to  hasten  the  fermentation  of  the 
green  crop  ploughed  in,  and  bring  the  lane 
sooner  into  a  proper  state  to  afiord  nourish j 
mcnt  to  the  succeeding  crop  of  wheat. 

2-1-.  On  Putrid  Water  from  the  Steeping  of  Flax  a 

Hemp  '*. 

It  is  stated,  in  a  valuable  report  laid  befo 
tliC  Bc'-ard  of  Ajriculture,    that  the  land  • 

which  {-ax  w a^  sj^nad  ^or  drying,  alter  bei 
sieeped  in  water,  h'joX  bcc  i  'jreatly  impro 
by  it.     A  gcnlicnia:i  was  tiicncc  induce 
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apply  the  water  used  in  steeping  flax,  to  pas- 
ture land,  by  means  of  carts,  similar  to  those 
used  near  London  for  watering  the  roads. 
The  eflfect  was  astonishing ;  having  advanced 
the  land  in  value  from  10s.  to  50s.  per  acre. 
This  liquid  is  much  superior  to  animal  urine. 

In  Lincolnshire,  where  the  growing  of  flax 
and  hemp  is  much  attended  to,  they  find  the 
sediment  of  the  pits,  in  which  flax  or  hemp 
have  been  steeped,  a  very  valuable  manure;  and 
considering  this  circumstance,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  an  idea  commonly  circulated,  that  flax 
and  hemp  ought  not  to  be  cultivated  in  this 
country,  because  they  are  exhausting  crops, 
^nd  return  nothing  to  the  soily  is  not  well 
founded.  It  is  not  yet  ascertained  to  what 
extent  manure  from  an  acre  of  flax  can  be 
obtained,  but  it  is  probably  considerable. 

The    circumstance    above   alluded  to,   na- 
turally leads  to  the  following  observations. 

1st,  It  is  well  known  that  flax  will  grow  in 
almost  any  part  of  the  country,  however  ele- 
vated. In  consequence  of  the  rapidity  with 
^^hich  it  grows,  and  tlic  short  time  necefsary 
*or  its  remaining  on  the  ground,  it  is  hardly 
2  P3 
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ever  injured  by  the  frost.  If,  therefore,  an^ 
quantity  of  flax  was  raised  in  the  higher  part 2 
of  our  mountainous  districts,  and  kept  imz 
ponds  or  reser/oirs  of  water  there,  the  wate: 
might  be  converted  into  a  useful  manure,  anci 
which,  by  irrigating  the  lands  below,  migli ' 
convert  them  into  excellent  pasture. 

« 
2d,  The  second  obscr\ation  is,  that  the  ija> 

proving  water,  as  a  manure,  has  been  mucl 

Icfs  attended   to   than   probably   it   deservei 

To  make  water  fit  for  that  purpose,  nothing 

more  is  neccfsary  than   to  render  it  putrid 

From  its  being  in  a  liquid  state,  it  seems  to  b^ 

better  adapted  for  being  brought  into  a  pa- 

trescent  state  than  earth,  and  other  substances 

of  a  more  compact  and  closer  nature.     If  any 

Chemist  could  discover  a  method  of  quicklj^ 

rendering   a   considerable  quantity  of  water* 

j)Utrid,  at  a  small  expense,  he  would  probably 

do  more  for  the  improvement  of  Agriculture^ 

than  could  pofbibly  be  effected  by  almost  anj^ 

other  discovery,     llie  most  likely  mode  is  top 

render  the  water  sti^gnant,  and  then  to  put  tc^ 

it   all  kinds   of  animal   and   vcsretablc   sub- 

stances. 
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25.  On  Paring  aj%d  Buiming  *. 

When  land  is  pared  and  burned,  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  good  and  profitable  plan  to  give  it  a 
drefiing  of  compost  earth,  and  to  spread  the 
ashes  and  it  together  while  they  are  yet  warm, 
and  immediately  to  plough  them  under.  Tlic 
ashes  impregnate  the  compost  with  their  saline 
virtues,  and  the  compost  replaces  the  sbil  de- 
stroyed by  the  action  of  the  fire. 

36.  On  FlaX'Sced  and  Hemp-Seedy  as  a  Manure. 

A  Speculation  f. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  article  in  which  lefs 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid,  than  to  the  flax 
and  hemp-seed  raised  in  Great  Britain:  it  is 
seldom  that  either  liax  or  hemp  arc  raised 
for  the  sake  of  the  seed ;  indeed  it  is  found 
impofsible  to  have  the  seed  in  a  great  de- 
gree of  perfection,  without  hurting  very 
materially  the  quality  of  the  flax  or  hemp. 
In  this  wav,  little  of  what  is  raised  in  Britain 
is  sown  a  second  lime,  and  an  annual  supply 
of  foreign  seed  is,  by  that  means,  indispen- 
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sable.  But  though  the  seed  of  both  flax  and 
hemp  may,  in  that  stage  of  their  growth,  be 
very  unfit  for  sowing,  yet  they  will,  upon  ex- 
amination, be  found  to  contain  a  considerable 
quantity  of  oil,  which,  by  proper  management, 
may  be  rendered  highly  useful. 

It  is  painful  to  observe  the  present  way  in 
which  green  flax-seed  is  managed :  as  sooh 
as  the  flax  is  taken  out  of  the  ground,  the  seed 
is  generally  stripped  off  and  thrown  away ;  in 
I'lace  of  which,  if  all  such  seed  was  collected, 
l)roke  through  a  mill,  and  afterwards  made 
into  composts  in  the  way  afterwards  to  be 

mentioned,  it  might  be  applied  as  a  top-drefs- 
ihg,  and  in  that  state,  if  either  returned  to 
liic  soil  upon  which  it  originally  grew,  it 
would  materially  lefscn  the  bad  effects  of  the 
preceding  crop,  by  restoring  to  the  ground  a 
considerable  proportion  of  what  had  been 
taken  from  it,  or  if  employed  upon  other  lands, 
would  be  found  a  manure  of  very  great  value. 

The  best  way  of  using  these  seeds  is,  after 
tliey  are  completely  broke  through  a  mill,  to 
mix  them  with  about  ten  times  their  own 
bulk-  of  fine  soft  earth;  in  this  state  they 
should  be  left  for  a  fortnight,  at  the  end  of 
which,  the  heap  should  be  turned,  and  a  pro- 
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portion  of  pot-ash,  or  quick  lime,  added ;  the 
\vhoIe  should  be  well  incorporated,  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  for  a  month,  when  it  should 
again  be  turned,  completely  mixed,  and  in  a 
week  after  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  A  com- 
post, prepared  in  this  way,  ought  never  to  be 
used  in  any  other  shape  than  as  a  top-drefsing. 
Where  pot-ash  is  mixed  with  the  bruised  seed, 
and  only  a  small  quantity  of  earth,  the  com- 
post may  be  put  on  by  the  hand,  either  upon 
broad-cast  or  drill  crops ;  in  that  shape  the 
drefsing  will  be  prepared  with  much  ease,  and 
at  a  very  small  expense. 

Where  saw-dust  can  be  obtained,  the  com- 
post will  be  still  more  easily  prepared  and  ap- 
plied 'y  for,  by  mixing  two  bushels  of  saw-dust 
^ith  the  same  quantity  of  bruised  flax  or 
hemp  seed,  and  afterwards  adding  about  ten 
pounds  of  pot-ash,  difsolved  in  boiling  water ; 
a  compost  may  be  made  that  will  afford  a  suf- 
ficient top-drefsing  for  an  acre. 

In  cases  where  plenty  of  good  earth  can  be 
got,  an  excellent  manure  will  be  made,  by 
mixing  the  broken  seeds  with  quick  lime  ;  for 
that  purpose,  three  parts  of  the  earth,  broke 
very  fine,  should  be  well  mixed  with  one  part 
of  the  seeds,  and  after  remaining  in  that  state 
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for  a  week,  the  heap  should  be  turned,  an</ j 
quantity  of  hot  lime  added  ;    the  proportioo 
of  this  last  will  require  to  be  at  least  twice  that 
of  the  seed ;  the  whole  should  be  well  incw- 
porated,  and  left  at  rest  a  sufficient  time  to  en- 
sure the  operation  of  the  lime  upon  the  oHi 
which,  when  only  a  small  quantity  of  earth  is 
used,    will   seldom   require  more   than  three  , 
weeks,  or  a  month,  at  most ;  it  should  then  he 
turned,  and  any  given  quantity  of  earth  mixed 
with  it,  always  taking  care  to  observe,  that  no  \ 
Icfs  of  the  oily  seeds  than  two  bushels  be  em- 
ployed upon  an  acre.     AVhcre  much  earth  is 
used,  this  will  be  found  an  excellent  drefsing, 
as  it  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  both  to  thicken 
the  staple  of  the  land,  and  act  as  a  manure  at 
the  same  time.     Much  benefit  will  be  derived 
from  mixing   a  proportion  of  earth  withw 
seeds,  previous  to  the  addition  of  lime,  for  tW 
earth  will  not  only  absorb,  and  retain  all  *hat 
part  of  the  oil  which  the  breaking  of  the  s^^*^^ 
has  rendered  loose,  but  it  will  also  preve^ 
the  quick  lime   from  doing  mischief,  by    ^^ 
hasty  a  difsolulion. 


It  may,  and  no  doubt  will,  be  objecteJ 
by  many,  that  tlic  quantity  of  green  flax 
at  present  produced  upon  a  s^^ingle  farm,  is 
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rmiall,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
ir-hether  it  is  preserved,  or  thrown  away.  It 
m^  this  inattention  of  farmers  to  little  matters^ 
7hich  constitutes  their  greater  faults:  they 
eldom  consider,  that  the  greatest  sums  are 
nade  up  of  the  smallest  and  most  trifling 
r^ins ;  and  that,  though  the  quantity  of  any 
Liticle  produced  upon  a  farm,  may,  when 
2ken  by  itself,  be  no  great  object ;  yet,  when 
lie  whole  that  may  be  saved  in  a  parish,  a 
iistrict,  or  a  kingdom,  is  put  together,  the  ag- 
pegate  will  be  found  very  considerable. 

27.  On  ClojfLandy  too  string  for  Turnips^, 

A  long  course  of  observation  has  taught  me, 
^t  when  such  soils  have  been  many  years  in 
^sture,  and  arc  become  well  covered  with 
^>od  sorts  of  grafs,  affording  a  thick,  fine 
^rbage,  it  can  be  by  no  means  advisable  to 
invert  them  into  temporary  tillage ;  for  it  is 
npofeible,  with  any  system  of  management 
'batever,  even  with  the  aid  of  expensive 
^^Bures,  within  any  reasonable  period,  to 
ring  such  land  to  so  good  a  turf  as  before  it 
•^as  ploughed. 

*  By  Mr.  Bo)5. 
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There  are  instances  innumerable,  in 
South  of  England,  of  grafs  lands,  separa 
only  by  a  ditch  or  fence,  where  the  old  g 
fields  are  worth  from  10s.  to  20s.  per  a< 
more  than  those  which  have  been  lately 
tillage ;  although  they  have  been  laid  do 
in  well-managed  summer  fallows  with  that 
kinds  of  grafs  seeds.  I  have  two  fields 
eight  acres  each,  on  a  stiff  clay,  contiguous 
each  other,  on  a  dead  level,  the  soil  in  e? 
respect  the  same  ;  one  piece  is  supposed 
to  have  been  ploughed  for  centuries,  the  ot 
was  ploughed  and  laid  down  to  grafs  ab 
thirty  years  ago  ;  and  although  both  have  h 
stocked  and  managed  precisely  in  the  sa 
manner,  yet  the  old  grafs  is  at  this  time  wo 
more  than  double  the  other.  To  convert  si 
lands  into  tillage,  with  a  view  of  return 
them  into  pasture,  would  be  an  injur)'  that 
temporary  advantage  could  recompense. 

28.  On  the  Ruta  Baga^  or  S-xedish  Tuniip^. 

In  the  year  1796,  I  sowed  a  few  drill 
this  turnip.     These  attained  a  good  size, 
were  not  at  all  affected  by  the  severe  f 
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of  that  winter,  which  destroyed  the  general 
t  CTopof  other  turnips.     The  thermometer  fell, 
on  the   27th  of  December  of  that  year,  to 
12  degrees  of  Farhenheit,  which  is  an  intensity 
of  cold  that  the  common  turnip  cannot  with- 
stand.    It  is  certainly  an  acquisition  of  no 
cemmon  magnitude,  to  have  a  winter  food  for 
cattle  which  is  in^ccefsible  to  frost,  so  that  it 
can  at  all  times  be  taken  fresh  fi'om  the  field 
where  it  grows,  (for  however  the  ground  be 
fcozcn,  they  may  be  got  up  by  a  pick-axe,) 
and  which  continues   in  perfection  through 
the  whole  spring  of  the  year,  so  late  as  the 
ooDth  of  May^,  and  until  grafs  springs  again. 
These  properties  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  point 
out  the  propriety  of  its  constituting  a  part  of 
the  winter  food,  at  least  of  every  person  who 
has  a  stock  of  cattle.     It  seldom  happens  that 
any  frost,  so  severe  as  materially  to  injure  the 
bimips,  occurs  before  Christmas ;  and  if  the 
common  sorts  were  to  be  resorted  to  until  about 
that  period,  and  the  Swedish  for  the  remainder 
of  the  season,  we  should  have  so  certain  a 
supply,  a3  to  bid  defiance  to  any  inclemency 
of  weather. 

There  is  one  circumstance  attending  the 
cultivation  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  which  do- 
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serves  attention;  which  is,  that  they  will  i^ot 
come  to  a  good  size,  except  with  a  large  qua  th 
tity  of  manure,  (stable  dung.)     1  have  und^^ 
stood  that  they  have  been  tried  in  many  plaocs 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  fallen  into 
disrepute,  from  their  not  acquiring  any  greater 
size  than  a  carrot,  which  has  been  owing   to 
the  circumstance  alluded  to,  as  I  have  myself 
found  to  be  the  ca^e,  where  the  full  quantity 
of  dung  had  not  been  u^ed.     It  appears  too, 
that,  from  this  circumstance,  the  drill  syst^ni    ; 
is  particularly  suited  to   the  cultivation  aw 
growth  of  this  species  of  turnip,  as  the  roo^ 
are  certain  to  meet  with  dung  beneath.  Those 
I  have  raised,  particularly  in  the  f)resent  y^^* 
are  of  a  good  size,  as  large  as  eight  or  n*^^ 
pounds    weight.     Ihey   arc    so    much    rti^^^^ 
solid  than  the  common  turnip,  that,  on  wei^5 
ing  a  load  of  three  Winchester  bushels  of  e3  ^^"» 
the  (»ne  weighed  180  pounds,  while  the  ot^^^^ 
wa^  26i   pounds  in  weight.     For  the  tat^   * 
the  Swedir^h  is  certainly  the  best  turnip  t 
has  yet   bci^n   introduced,    and   where   it 
known,   bears  a  decided  preference   in 
market 


at 
i 


llie  seed  of  the  Swedish  turnip  should 
sown  in  May,  in  order  to  give  this  species 
opportunity  of  acquiring  its  full  size. 


I 
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I  am  sorry  to  observe  an  inferior  variety  of 
the  Swedish  turnip  becoming  mere  general 
for  these  two  last  years :  it  is  not  distinguish- 
able whilst  growing,  but  is  upon  pulling.  The 
rind  is  white,  whilst  the  true  Ruta  HSga  is 
yellow;  this  puts  out  large  tap-roots, which  ren- 
ders it  unsightly,   and  lefs  marketable,  whilst 
the  other  is  round  and  compact  as  to  its  roots. 
It  is  also  lefs  palatable  for  the  table.     Great 
attention  will  be  neccfsary  on  the  part  of  those 
who  raise  the  seed,  to  get  rid  of  this  species, 
otherwise  this  turnip  may  get  into  unmerited 
disrepute. 

21).  On  Dibbling^. 

We  cannot  expatiate  sufficiently  on  the  ex* 
ctllency  and  importance  of  the  dibbling  hus- 
bandry. It  saves  two  pecks  of  seed  per  a(;re, 
(no  inconsiderable  object  in  a  whole  king- 
dom ;)  it  gives  a  second  harvest  to  the  poor 
in  wheat  sowing  ;  and  a  third  in  oats ;  and  it 

• 

's  universally,  on  any  fair  average,  attended 
With  an  increase  of  crop  of  from  two  to  six 
bushels  an  acre.  View  this  practice  in  any 
light,  and  it  will  be  found  highly  deserving 
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oi  '^'^'^':'2\aT  attfT?r»:>o  aT>6  er»c:'ii"^5s:i~:. 
A  man  acd  his  ^;fe,  and  fix  cHidT^Th,  will 
cam  £vr,  sis,  and  seven  sfj^c-a?  lit  v)Mat 
dibblinr  ;  a:^d  2s  rr.uch  more  :  v  aii*^  J«ea5C, 
and  beiri.  No  cn-p  should  4>c  pir  la  oo  a 
fag,  or  Isyer,  cr  oa  unbroken  einb.  zn  *ay 
ether  mznner.  It  tar  exceeds  criiiirr :  ^hsch, 
bowercr.  Is  a  coD:in:eiKiab}e  pradSce  ka  man/  > 


SO.  0»  Famrr  {Acliiilya  M^ilefoSi 

This  is  one  of  the  most  conin::on  aixi 
Taluable  plants  to  be  met  with  in  Erglan 
On  my  fann,  the  cuUivation  of  it  has 
carried  on  with  succefs  as  a  sheep  pasture 
aome  years.     It  is  found  on  moist  loams 
most  equally  with  dry  burning  sands,  grar 
and  chalks.     It  has  the  singular  quality^ 
resisting  drought  in  the  most  arid  soik,  so 
if  you  see,  at  a  distance,  a  green  spot  o 
burnt  up  close-fed  pasture,  twcnt}'  to  one  i  t 
clothed   with  this  plant.     It  is  found  in  t    ^ 
richest  meadows  and  bullock  pastures.     F»- 
shillings  per  bushel  are  given  for  gathcri 
the  seed  in  October:   It  is  a  plant  which 
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stnres  great  attention.  Sheep  are  Very  fbnd 
f>f  it.  It  forniG  a  fourth  pdrt  of  the  herbage 
of  lome  of  the  fine  meadows  of  Lombkrdy. 

tU  On  the  Crested  Dog^s-iaH^  (Cjnosuruscristatus)*. 

To  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  bents 
cyf  this  grafs  in  poor  upland^  but  moist  pastures, 
9  man  would  think  this  a  very  unpromising 
jlant ;  but  the  rich  marshes  of  Bridgewater 
^ud  BoGton  ;  the  famous  pasturage  of  Painton, 
h  bei^On^hire,  and  those  close  to  Mr.  Buller*s 
<!asde»    ne^    Leske^rd,  in  Cornwall;   Mr. 
HkMii's    buUock-gfdunds,    on    a    dunstone- 
bottom,  near  Tavistock;  Mrs.  Williams'  at 
Little  Malvern,    in   Worcestershire    (which 
m  lUliong  the  richest  pastures  in  the  king-^ 
dbm,)  all  abound  very  greatly  in  this  grafs ;  in 
iitne  of  them  it  is  the  predominant  herbage. 
Mr.   Md)^hall   places   it  as  the   most    pre- 
vaifing  plant  in  the  best  grafs  meadows  of 
Ac  vale  of  Fickering,  in  Yorkshire  ;  some  of 
nrhich  will  feed  a  large  cow  from  May-day  to 
IGchaeknas.     Very  fortunately  this  species  of 
^[zSs  abounds  with  seed ;  so  that  I  have  had 
nany  bushels  gathered  in  a  season  by  poor 
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wocDcn  and  cbijdm!,  zi  Is.  a  pocad,  asd  faid 
down  casjiT  acres  wkb  if  soccfwrnaJT-  Aoca- 
tion  sAotud  be  paid  lo  its  being  ripe,  iibr  1 
occe  ordcTcc  eight  busfceu  to  hs  sctto  ca  e%ai 
scre^  aod  it  £ujed  from  defckiXT  izi  ripe- 

I  esteem  tLLs  to  be  the  oiGst  irspoftaat 
subject  that  has  been  treated  of  bj  die 
xncdem  writers  upon  hasb;indnr ;  and  that  on 
which  thej  have  thrown  far  more  ligbi  tban 
upon  an  other  circumstance  in  Agpculcure. 
It  is  a  very  sfcguiar  and  remarkable  circom* 
starxe,  that  before  the  reign  ot  his  present 
Majcitr,  notwithstanding  tfce  number  of 
bo^ks   upon  Agriculture,  there   li  not    one 

author  who  had  anv  tolerable  ideas  upon  thid 
subject,  cr  even  annexed  to  i:  any  importance. 
They  recire  courses,  good,  bd^c^  and  execrable^ 
in  the  sanie  tone;  as  rcalters  not  open  to 
praise  cr  censure ;  and  unconnected  with  any 
principles  that  could  throw  light  on  the  ar- 
rangeir.ect  of  crops  :  But  \\hen  ccce  the  idea 
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vras  properly  started,  its  importance  presently 
became  obvious;  so  that  thirty  years  have 
canied  to  great  perfection  the  precepts  which 
practice  has  afforded  in  this  branch  of  rural 

economy. 

It  is  well  known,  that  some  crops  exhaust 
land  much  more  than  others  :  That  somCj  not- 
withstanding they  exhaust,  return,  by  being 
consumed  on  the  farm,  as  much  as,  or  more, 
tban  they  drew  from  the  soil  in  their  growth ; 
tbat  some  admit  profitable  tillage  and  clean- 
ing, while  growing,  and  consequently  clean, 
UKtead  of  rendering  the  land  foul  with  weeds ; 
^e  others,  not  admitting  such  tillage,  and 
bcmg  exhausters,  if  continued  in  succefsion, 
iBl  deteriorate  the  land,  and  fill  it  with  weeds, 
ftactice  tells  us,  that  by  a  due  arrangement  of 
ftese  crops  in  courses,  land,  of  almost  any  de- 
scription, may  be  kept  perpetually  clean  and 
b  heart. 

When  a  field  is  intended  to  be  laid  down  to 
gtafs,  it  demands  greater  attention  than  com- 
nton  in  this  article  of  cropping  it ;  and  for  a 
particular  reason  :  All  soils  will,  in  a  course  of 
time,  cover  themselves  with  that  afsemblage 

Q2 
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of  plants,  which,  in  common  conversation,  i» 
called  grals ;  but  on  some,  it  requires  man/ 
years  to  bring  such  a  covering  to  an/ 
value.  It  is,  therefore,  of  material  conse- 
quence, not  only  to  sow  grafs  seeds,  adapt- 
ed to  the  soil,  but  also  to  clean  it,  that  the 
bad  grafses,  and  other  plants  indigenous  to  it, 
shaft  be  absolutely  extirpated  ;  or,  at  leasts  as 
much  so  as  pofsible  for  management  to  affect: 
for,  if  such  plants  be  left  in  the  land,  they  will 
increase  and  prevail  with  more  rapidity  and 
effect,  than  the  seeds  chosen  by  the  farmer  ;  a 
fact  we  see  every  day  with  all  sorts  of  crops : 
Nor  is  any  district  without  numerous  instances 
of  fields  so  badly  laid  down,  as  to  remain  un* 
productive  through  a  long  series  of  years :  die 
evil  is  weU-known^  and  it  may  be  said  entire* 
ly  to  result  from  the  preceding  course  of 
crops. 

33.  To  raise  four  early  crops  with  liitle  expense** 

At  an  early  season,  plant  the  early  potatoe, 
and  sow  garden  turnips,  carrots,  and  radishes, 
upon  a  compost  dunghill,  that  may  not  want 
turning  during  the  time  these  crops  are  upon 
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6)e  ground.    In  this  manner,  four  excellent 
crops  may  be  obtained,  without  impoverishing 
'  the  dunghill  in  the  least. 

34.  On  the  failure  of  the  Turnip  crops  in  the  County 

of  Norfolk  *. 

It  18  probable  that  the  long  and  continued 
ehallow  ploughing,  is  the  principle  cause  of 
Ac  feilure  of  the  Turnip  crops  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk.  The  common  depth  of  ploughing 
is  three  or  four  inches :  I  have  rarely  seen  five 
iocbes^  and  never  six.  In  a  long  succefsion 
of  the  same  rotations,  three  or  four  inches  will 
necefsarily  be  as  much  ei^hausted  of  those 
particles  peculiar  to  fresh  soils,  as  it  possibly 
can  be  ;  and  whatever  the  qualities,  deficiency, 
or  circumstance,  are  described  by  the  exprefsion 
common  among  farmers,  that  the  land  is  tired, 
or  sick  of  such  a  crop,  such  a  state  must 
necefsarily  take  place  in  proportion  to  the 
ihallownefs  of  that  stratum  usually  turned  up 
by  the  plough.  For  this  reason  I  would  re- 
commend experiments  on  a  deeper  tillage, 
six  inches  for  instance,  but  to  be  given  at  the 
Michaelmas  preceding  the  turnip  crop ;   and 
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at  no  other  time.  In  all  the  conversations  I 
have  had  on  the  subject,  I  have  heard  no 
satisfactory  reasons  against  such  a  practice, 
Tlie  common  objection  is,  breaking  what  the 
Norfolk  farmers  call  the  Pan  ;  or  that  sub- 
sidence of  the  marl  or  clay,  which  always 
formsimmediatcly  under  the  path  of  the  plough. 
They  think  that  this  retains  the  moisture,  and 
is  consequently  advantageous. 

But  why  does  it  form  at  four  or  five  inches  ? 
Because  the  tillage  is  no  deeper.  If  that 
were  five  or  six  inches,  the  pan  would  be 
equally  formed  at  seven.  And  it  should  seem 
on  every  account  whatever,  more  beneficial 
to  have  it  at  that,  than  at  a  lefser  depth.  The 
moisture  thus  retained,  would  be  farther  re- 
moved from  the  powers  of  evaporation,  which, 
in  so  pervious  a  soil,  must  take  place  strongly 
at  four  or  five  inches.  I  have  named  six  or 
seven  inches,  but  experiments  ought  to  be 
tried  on  eight  or  nine.  Can  any  one  doubt 
the  roots  of  plants  penetrating  to  that  depth, 
r.nd  extracting  moisture  and  their  food  there  ? 
Kxpcrimcnts  often  repeated,  and  common  ob- 
i^crvation,  willaGure  us  of  that  tact  beyond  all 
ciuestion. 
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35.  On  Caw-ClcarTf  and  Caw-Wheat  *. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  that  many  sen- 
sible Farmers  and  Seedsmen  with  whom  I  am 
acquainted,  should  know  so  little  of  a  plant 
for  which  the  latter  have  so  great  a  demand. 

1st,  CoxV'C lover y  or  Cow-Grafs,  are,  I  doubt 
not,  the  same  plant :  But  Cow- Wheat  belongs 
to  a  very  different  genus  ^  the  Melampynis  of 
Linnasus. 

2d,  There  are  growing  wild  in  this  country, 
two  species  of  clover,  much  resembling  each 
other  in  size,  and  in  the  colour  of  their  blos- 
soms. The  one  is  the  Trefoliuin  Prataise; 
fte  other  the  Trefolium  Alpesire  of  Linnaeus. 
The  former  is  the  common  broad-leaved 
clover ;  the  latter,  the  long-leaved,  or  creep- 
ing-rooted clover;  for  it  differs  from  the  com- 
mon broad-leaved  kind,  not  only  in  having 
longer  and  narrower  leaves,  but  also  in  having 
^  root  not  only  perennial,  but  creeping. 


Although  I  know  with  certaintv  that  the 
seed  of  the  broad-leaved  clover  is  sold  in  the 
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London  shops  for  the  true  Cow^graisi  yet  I 
have  often  suspected  that  the  different  name 
of  Cow-grafs  might  have  originally  been  given 

to  the  long-leaved  sort,  from  its  pofsefsiog 
some  qu^ities  superior  to  the  other;  and  its 
seed  not  having  been  collected,  the  other  has 
supplied  its  place. 

However  this  may  be,  the  ascertaining 
which  of  the  two  is  the  best  food  for  cattle, 
is  certainly  an  object  worthy  of  attentioD. 
If  it  should  be  found  that  the  Alpestrc  is  m 
any  respect  superior  to  the  Pratense,  it  ought 
to  be  brought  into  general  use.  But  shouki 
it  prove  inferior,  the  distinction  of  Cow-grafi| 
will  be  abolished,  and  the  farmer  will  b^ 
taught  to  depend  on  broad-leaved  clover  only. 

8d,  Tlie  seeds  of  the  Cow-whejit  are  not  to 
be  had  in  any  of  the  Lopdon  shops,  From 
the  experience  that  I  have  had  in  cultivating 
this  genus  of  plants,  they  do  not  seem  to  pro* 
mise  much. 

36.  On  Parsnips  *, 

To  cultivate  this  root  so  as  to  make  it  prove 
advantageous  to  the  farmer,  it  will  be  right  to 
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SOW  the  seed  in  the  autumn^  immediately  after 
it  is  ripe,  or  come  to  perfection;  by  which 
laeans  the  plants  will  appear  early  the  follow- 
ing spring,  and  will  get  strong  before  the 
weeds  can  grow  to  injure  them.    Frosts  never 
^ct  the  seed,  nor  do  the  young  plants  ever 
materially  suffer  through  the  severity  of  the 
seasons.     Not  only  on  this  account,  but  for 
many  other  reasons,  the  autumn  is  preferable 
to  the  spring  sowing,  as  the  weeds  at  this 
time  will  keep  pace  with  the  parsnips ;  and 
r     often  when  they  are  hoed  or  cleaned,  great 
I     part  of  the  crop  is  pulled  up,  cut  out,  or  other- 
[     itisc  destroyed,  as  they  are  (when  sown  in 
[     the  spring)  so  small  when  they  first  appear, 
as  not  easily  to  be  distinguished   from  the 
woeds;  and  if  no  rains  fall  at  that  season, 
lame  of  the  seed  will  not  vegetate  till  late  in 
the  summer ;  and  the  few  plants  that  do  ap- 
pear, will  scarce  pay  the  expense  of  cleaning 
4em  5  besides,  they  will  never  grow  to  any 
we,  but  be  sticky  or  cankered,  and  conse- 
quently will  be  destitute  of  nutrimental  juice; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  those  that  are  sown  ir^ 
Ae  autumn,  will  be  large,  free  from  the  defects 
^  the  others,  and  fully  answer  the  expectation 
^flie  cultivator, 

*^^  best  soil  for  parsnips  is,  a  rich  deep 
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loam  5  next  to  this  is  sand ;  or  they  will  thrive 
well  in  a  black  gritty  soil;  but  will  never  pay 
for  cultivating  in  stone-brash,  gravel,  or  clay 
soils;  and  they  always  are  the  largest  where 
the  earth  is  the  deepest.  Dry  light  land  is 
pleasing  to  them,  but  wet,  stiff,  or  hide-bound 
land  is  destructive.  If  the  soil  be  proper, 
they  do  not  require  much  manure.  I  have 
obtAned  a  very  good  crop  for  three  succefsive 
years,  from  the  same  land,  without  using  any; 
but  when  I  laid  at  the  rate  of  about  forty 
cart-loads  of  sand  per  acre  upon  a  very  stiff 
loam,  and  ploughed  it  in,  I  found  it  answered 
very  well,  from  which  I  conclude  that  a  mix* 
ture  of  soils  may  be  proper  for  this  root. 

It  is  most  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  in  drilb 
at  about  18  inches  distant  from  each  other, 
that  the  plants  may  be  the  more  conveniently 
hand  or  horse-hoed;  and  they  will  be  more 
luxuriant  if  they  undergo  a  second  hoeing,  and 
are  carefully  earthed  so  as  not  to  cover  the 
leaves. 

If  people  would,  in  general,  be  attentive  to 
the  soil,  the  season  for  sowing,  the  cleaning 
and  earthing  the  plants,  and  raising  their  seed 
from   the  largest  and  best  parsnips,  (which 
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should  be  selected  and  transplanted  for  this 
purpose)  there  is  no  doubt  but  such  a  crop 
would  answer  much  better  than  a  crop  of 
carrots;  tliey  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  for 
fatting  pigs,  as  they  make  their  flesh  whiter, 
and  they  eat  them  with  more  satisfaction. 
When  they  are  clean  washed  and  sliced  among 
bran,  horses  eat  them  greedily.  ^^ 

It  is  reported,  that  cows  and  oxen  are  fond 
of  parsnips;  if  so,  they  are  certainly  well 
worth  a  farmer's  attention,  especially  in  coun- 
toes  where  there  is  a  scarcity  of  fodder. 

37.  On  Rtaping  Wheat*. 

Reaping  of  wheat  so  high  as  to  leave  it  al- 
niost  as  high  as  the  knee,  is  unquestionably 
ittcnded  with  a  considerable  lofs  of  grain ;  I 
Aould  suppose  not  lefs  than  from  two  to  three 
bushels  an  acre.  The  experiment  was  com- 
paratively made  by  an  experienced  farmer  of 
©yacquaintance.  Two  piecesofgroundin  the 
ame  field  were  cut  down  by  the  same  gang 
rf  reapers,  accurately  timed  by  a  watch, 
ind  the  ground  carefully  measured.  The 
produce  of  the  two  patches  were  separately 

•  By  Mr.  John  Brown. 
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thrashed  and  measured ;  even  the  value  oft' 
straw^  in  both  were  computed.    Allowing  i 
every  respect,  both  of  wages  and  victuals,  for* 
the  difference  of  expense,  by  the  acre,  in  the  ^ 
two  ways,  the  advantage  was  very  consider- 
able in  favour  of  low  cutting;  besides  the 
great  additional  quantity  of  fodder  and  manure 
prq^uced  by  the  latter.     Indeed,  on  even  a 
very  slight  consideration   of  the   subject,  it 
must  be  evident,  that  a  considerable  number 
of  ears  of  wheat  are  always  in  harvest  time 
bent  down  almost  to  the  ground,  which  must 
necefsarily  be   left  uncut  in   high   reaping'. 
These  are  not,  indeed,  altogether  lost  to  tiie 
community ;  since  they  are  gleaned  up,  in  a 
great  measure,  by  the  poor  of  the  parish.  They 
are,  however,  in  a  very  great  degree,  lost  to 
the  occupier  and  the  proprietor  of  the  grounds 
and  may,  in  some  measure,  even  be  coiw- 
dered  as  a  public  lofs ;  for  I  am  well  con- 
vinced, that  numbers  prefer  the  indolent  oc- 
cupation of  gleaning,  who  are  neither  too  old 
nor  too  young  for  the  more  laborious  and  u$CK 
ful  task  of  reaping.    Not  to  mention  thtt 
gleaning  leads  almost  necefsarily  into  ^rDOg 
temptations  of  pilfering  from  the  sheaves,  and 
consequently  is  one  help,  among  infinite  num- 
bers, towards  corrupting  the  morals  of  the 
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lower  clafs  of  the  community.    I  find  the  at- 
tention requisite  to  keep  the  gleaners  within 
some  tolerable  bounds,  prevents  the  pofsibility 
of  giving  that  marked  superintendance  which 
b    indispensably  necefsary  for  keeping   the 
reapers  in  exact  and  proper  order. 

38 .  On  Poor-rates  *. 

The  enormous  burthen  of  poor-rates  camiot 
neoeive  too  much  attention  from  the  Legisla- 
ture; for  no  question  of  tillage,  the  price  of 
provisions,  the  state  of  the  lower  clafses,  or  in- 
deed the  general  state  of  the  kingdom,  can 
become  a  topic  of  inquiry,  without  this  most 
momentous  subject  being  closely  connected 
with  it.     In  proportion  to  the   advance   of 
poor-rates,  is  the  idlenefs  and  evil  habits  of 
the  poor,  and,  with  both,  their  wretchednefg 
and  misery.    If  some  effective  cure  be  not 
speedily  adopted  in  a  new  system  of  support, 
the  industry  and  morals  of  the  people  will 
^er  to  an   alarming   degree.     Rents   will 
nse  only  to  be  difsipated;  to  encourage  ha- 
hits  of  reliance  that  will  deprive  the  lower 
dafscs    of  the    best    principles  of  support; 
and  every   clafs  will    be   impoverished    for 

♦  By  Uie  Rer.  A.  Young. 
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CO  odicT  porpose  but  to  dibemioile  JnBnwrfti, 
aod  to  pcipetuaAie   povoly.     Xot  an 
s2ioa3d  be  lost  in  takiDg  this  sabiject 
lioas  and  deep  co^^deradosi, 

39.  On  Mgrtar  JhMidi^. 

From  sn  old  boose  I  lately  toot  dmra,  I 
caited  ten  loads  of  tbe  mbbtsfa  orer  !&ne  aaes 
of  pastinr  ground.  I  am  of  opamooi  k  Ibs 
done  more  good,  than  if  I  bad  put  en  as  Baiif 
loads  of  oSd  dung. 

40.  Om  River  Mud^. 

Tbe  rirer  Stour,  which  empties  iladf  into 
the  sea,  by  S^sdwich,  and  wbkb  admits 
tbe  tide  13^ to  its  channel  some  EQiJe?,  siappSics  in 

inexhauitib'e  sbundarice,  a  silt  of  a  naarsirand 
sapcriaceous  c'j'slity  ;  in:pregr-ste5,  ra  5a 
degree,  with  salt.  Not  doubtlrg  but  it 
be  ar.  exceCent  inar/jre,  I  bought  an  old  barge 
to  convey  the  mud  to  a  convenient  place,  and 
landed  it  about  a  q-j-^Jter  of  a  mile  frcm  whence 
it  was  taken,  and  about  the  distance  of  four 


♦  By  S.  Palett,  Esq. 
t  B/  R.  Legraod,  £fq. 
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miles  from  my  farm.    It  was  expended  upon 
a  loamy  soil ;  and  an  admirable  manure  it  is. 

41.  To  cure  Mofsy  Grafs  *. 

The  best  method  of  curing  old  hide-bound 
mofsy  grafs,  is  to  harrow  it  with  a  common 
hanow,  loaded  with  a  weight ;  it  requires  four 
horses^  and  cuts  an  inch  and  a  half>  or  two 
inches  deep.  It  should  go  lengthways^  and 
acnofs  the  field.  This  operation  alone  will 
much  improve  the  land ;  but  if  you  add  a 
sprinkling  of  good  grafs  seeds,  and  some  well 
rotted  manure,  it  will  totally  destroy  the  mofs, 
and  be  attended  with  very  great  profit. 

42.  On  Laying  dawn  Land  to  Grafs  f .      * 
From  the  experience  ofseveral  years,  I  find 
tbc  following  to  be  the  best  and  most  profitable 
nethod  of  laying  down  land  to  grafs  : 

Rrst  pare  and  burn  the  old  turf;  take  two 
crops  of  turnips  in  succefsion  ;  hand-hoe  them 
well,  and  feed  them  on  the  land.  Let  the 
second  crop  of  turnips  be  eaten  off  by  the 
beginning  of  February  ;  then  pk)ugh  the  land, 

•  By  L.  Smelt,  Esq. 
t  B/  A.  St.  Lcger,  Esq. 
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and  kt  it  lie  till  the  end  of  March ;  after  that, 
harrow  it  once  of  twice^  as  nece&afy  :  on  tbi^ 
tillage  plough  again,  and  harrow  in  barley  and 
seeds;  8lb.  of  white  clover;  4lb.  of  trefoil; 
and  two  quarters  of  cle^n  hay^seeds  per  acre. 
Tlie  first  year,  let  the  land  be  fed ;  it  will  be  a 
very  fine  pasture  the  beginning  of  Aprils  and 
v^ill  yield  a  large  quantity  of  food  throughout 
the  year.  A  large  field,  laid  in  this  manner,  k 
now  feeding  for  the  set6nd  year;  and  the 
quantity  of  cattle  maintained,  has  been  vcTfr 
great. 

43.  Jn  improved  Mtihoi  of  Ixnfing down  Lami^^ 

A  gentleman,  who  farms  a  considerable  part 
of  his  own  estate,  which  lies  in  the  higher 
district  of  the  county  of  Lincoln,  has  formed  a 
new  idea  in  regard  to  laying  down  land  for  iSbt 
purpose  of  feeding  sheep.  Having  discovered 
that  sheep,  and  almost  every  grazing  animal» 
were  extremely  fond  of  parsley,  he  justly  con- 
ceived that  from  its  warm  and  invigorating  ptth 
perty  it  might  be  the  means,  of  Securing  hk 
flock  from  disease.  His  custom  is,  after  a  crop 
of  turnips,  to  lay  down  the  land  with  a  thitl 
crop  of  barley  ;  and  instead  of  using  the  c<«i- 


•  By  A.  Httdtcr,  M.  D. 
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uion  hay-seeds,  he  sows  red  and  white  clover, 
trefoil,  and  rye-grafs,  to  which  he  adds  four 
pounds  of  curled-parsley  seecls,  per  acre.  In 
consequence  of  this  practice,  he  finds  that  his 
sheep  are  much  lefs  subject  to  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  Red  Water.  In  order  to  fix 
the  roots  of  the  seeds,  his  practice  is  to  turn 
in  the  sheep  for  about  a  month  into  the  field, 
as  soon  as  the  barley  is  removed  y  after  which, 
the  pasture  is  shut  up  till  the  spring. 

44.  On  the  Parochial  Poor  *. 
Xiany  and  great  mistakes  have  arisen  from 
partial  views  of  the  state  and  situation  of  the 
parochial  poor.  This  numerous  body  may  be 
da&ed  under  two  grand  divisions, — the  town, 
and  the  country  paupers  :  the  former  are  the 
nK)st  numerous,  and  at  least  three-fifths  of  the 
amount  of  the  poor  rates  throughout  the  king- 
dom at  large,  are  expended  in  their  relief 
Their  situation  is  very  different  to  that  of  the 
country  paupers,  and  requires  very  different 
^tmcnt :  it  is  among  them  that  profligacy 
^d improvidence  more  generally  prevail  i  and. 


*  By  J.  Wood,  Esq. 
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in  consequence,  their  frauds  and  imposition 
are  to  be  guarded  against  with  more  vigilanci 
and  circumspection.  In  another  respect,  th( 
situation  of  these  two  clafses  differs  so  materi 
ally,  that  regulations  proper  for  the  one,  wouk 
operate  very  injuriously  to  the  community,  i 
extended  to  the  other.  Except  in  extraordi 
nary  seasons  of  scarcity,  the  distrefses  of  tli< 
town  poor,  do  not  arise  from  the  scantinefs  ol 
their  earnings,  or  the  want  of  work ;  the  larg< 
wages  paid  to  manufacturers  and  miners,  ope 
rate  as  a  temptation  to  idlenefs  and  exccfs 
and  the  wages  of  the  artizan  and  mechanic 
have  been  advanced  so  as  to  meet  the  per 
manent  average  advance  in  the  price  of  neces 
varies.  But  the  wages  of  the  labourers  neari] 
continue  stationar}\  The  country  paapers 
therefore,  may  be  thought  to  have  a  fair  clain 
to  some  advance  in  their  parochial  allowances 
but  if  these  advances  were  to  be  extended  t< 
all  the  town  paupers,  it  would  produce  th( 
greatest  distrefs,  among  one  of  the  most  dc 
serving  clafses  of  the  community, — the  hones 
and  industrious  tradesman.  The  same  grounc 
for  granting  these  additional  allowances,  docj 
not  exist  among  the  general  body  of  the  towr 
poor ;  it  would  administer  additional  fuel  tc 
il.eir  vices,  and   increase  those  abuses  of  the 
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porodiial  fund,  already  so  loudly  and  justly 
complained  of. 

» 

45,  On  Summer  Fallowing  *. 

My  opinion  of  summer  fallowing  is,  that  he 
Who,  in  any  situation  whatever,  makes  the 
most  frequent  and  most  perfect  summer  fal- 
lows, with  ajudicious  arrangement  of  the  first 
and  succeeding  crops,  farms  in  the  best  and 
completest  manner. 

The  earth,  as  well  as  animals,  requires  rest. 
Hie  isle  of  Thanet,  the  Eden  of  East  Kent,  is 
tendered  what  it  is,  chiefly  by  a  constant 
course  of  summer  fallows,  and  a  happy  ad- 
justment of  crops.  In  some  parts  of  the  isle, 
it  would  be  absurd,  in  the  extreme,  to  put 
^eat  upon  the  fallow.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  following  arrangements  take 
place,  viz. 

If  the  fallow  is  manured,  sprat-barley  is 
sown  with  the  common  clover  ;  the  next  year 
the  clover  is  depastured  till  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  laid  in  for  seed,  which  generally 
gives  a  profitable  crop ;  the  next  year  wheat 


*  By  R.  Legrand,  Esq. 
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upon  the  clover-lay ;  the  following  year  (the 
stubble  being  early  taken  off,  and  the  ground 
iitimediately  ploughed)  pease,  and  then  wheat. 
'J  he  soil  then  having  well  rewarded  the  fanner, 
is  refreshed  again  by  a  summer-fallow,  which 
is  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  farmer's  best 
expectations. 

46.  On  sorting  Turnips  in  a  dry  season  •• 

Plough  in  the  evening,  beginning  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  leave  off  at  ten. 
Early  next  morning,  harrow,  and  drill  in  the 
seed,  or  sow  it  broad-cast.  The  moisture  im- 
bibed by  the  soil  during  the  night,  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  seed  vegetate ;  and  when 
once  sprung,  the  ordinary  dews  of  night  will 
afford  sufficient  moisture  to  forward  vegetation 
In  such  a  season,  drilling  is  greatly  preferable 
to  sowing  broadcast,  as  it  lodges  the  seed  in  the 
bosom  of  the  earth,  where  it  is  sure  to  find 
moisture  when  there  is  none  to  be  found  neai 
the  surface.  It  corresponds  with  this  idea 
to  sow  and  harrow  in  the  evening.  Plants 
that  are  compelled  to  vegetate  with  littk 
moisture,  always  come  up  with  a  sickly  ap 
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pearance ;  in  which  state  they  are  sure  to  be 
attacked  by  the  fly,  against  the  ravages  of 
which  there  is  no  remedy  yet  discovered  ;  a 
speedy  vegetation  is  the  only  security ;  and 
that  is  best  obtained  by  having  the  land  in  a 
bigh  state  of  cultivation. 

41.  On  ike  Scab  in  Sheep  *. 

Take  one  pound  of  quicksilver. 

Haifa  pound  of  Venice  turpentine. 

Haifa  pint  of  oil  of  turpentine. 

Four  pounds  of  hogs-lard. 
Rub  the   quicksilver  and  Venice  turpentine 
together  in  a  mortar,  till  the  globules  of  mer- 
cury disappear,  then  add  the  oil  of  turpentine 
Md  hogs-lard.     Mix  for  an  ointment. 

•     The    method   of  using    the   ointment  is 
thus  f  :  Beginning  at  the  head  of  the  sheep. 


*  By  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 

f  Though  ther«  does  not  appear  -to  be  any  difference 
between  this  ointment  and  the  Unguentiim  Caeruleum  of 
the  5hops,  I  have  chosen  to  give  the  receipt  exactly  as 
it  was  given  to  me.  Some  of  our  graziers  begin  to  use 
it  b^rubbing  it  into  the  naked  part  of  the  thigh  and  fore 
leg ;  a  practice  much  lefs  troublesome,  but  which  re- 
^aires  much  more  judgment  than  the  above. 
2  RS 
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and  proceeding  from  between  the  ears  along 
the  back  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  the  wool  is  to 
be  divided  in  a  furrow  till  the  skin  can  be 
touched  'y  and  as  the  furrow  is  made,  the  finger 
slightly  dipped  in  the  ointment  is  to  be  drawn 
along  the  bottom  of  it,  where  it  will  leave  a 
blue  stain  on  the  skin  and  adjoining  wool : 
from  this  furrow,  similar  ones  must  be  drawn 
down  the  shoulders  and  thighs  to  the  legs,  as 
far  as  they  are  woolly ;  and  if  the  animal  is 
much  infected,  two  more  should  be  <}rawn 
along  each  side,  parallel  to  that  on  the  back, 
and  one  down  each  side  between  the  for^ 
and  hind  legs. 

Immediately  after  being  drefsed,  it  is  usual 
to  turn  the  sheep  among  other  stock,  without 
any  fear  of  the  infection  being  communicated  -, 
and  there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  a  sheep  suffer* 
ing  any  injury  from  the  application.  In  a  few 
days  the  blotches  dry  up,  the  itching  ceases, 
and  the  animal  is  completely  cured  :  it  is  ge- 
nerally, however,  thought  proper  not  to  delay 
the  operation  beyond  Michaelmas. 

The  Hippobosca  Ovina,  called  in  Lincoln-- 
shire,  Shcip  Fagg,  an  animal  well  known  tcp 
all  shepherds,  which  lives  among  the  wool^ 
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apd  is  hurtful  to  the  thriving  of  sheep,  both  by 
.the  pain  its  bite  occasions,  and  the  blood  it 
sucks,  is  radically  destroyed  by  this  applica- 
.tion;  and  the  wool  is  not  at  all  injured.     Our 
wool-buyers  purchase  the  fleeces  on  which  the 
stain  of  the  ointment  is  visible,  rather  in  pre- 
ference to  othqrs,  from  an  opinion  that  the 
-use  of  it  having  preserved  the  animal  from 
being  vexed  either  with  the  Scabb  or  Faggs, 
the  wool  is  lefs  liable  to  the  defect  of  joints  or 
knots  ;  a  fault  observed  to  proceed  from  every  • 
sudden  stop   in   the  thriving  of  the   animal, 
.either  from  want  of  food,  or  from  disease. 

This  njode  of  curing  was  brought  into  that 
part  of  Lincolnshire  where   my   property  is 
situated,  about  twelve  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Ste- 
jphenson,  of  Mareham,  and  is  now  so  generally 
received,  that  the  scab,  which  used  to  be  the 
terror  of  the  farmers,  and  which  frequently  de- 
terred the  more  careful  of  them  from  taking 
^he  advantage  of  pasturing  their  sheep  in  the 
fertile  and   extensive   commons   with  which 
^hat  district  abounds,  is  no  longer  regarded 
^^ith  any  apprehension :    by  far  the  most  of 
^*^^m   have  their  flock   anointed  in  autumn, 
^vhen  they  return  from  the  common,  whether 

R  4 
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they  show  any  symptoms  of  scab,  or  not ;  and 
having  done  so,  conclude  them  safe  for  some 
time,  from  either  giving,  or  receiving,  infecT 
tion.  There  are  people  who  employ  them- 
selves in  the  businefs,  and  contract  to  anoint 
our  large  sheep  at  five  shillings  a  score,  insur- 
ing for  that  price  the  succefsof  the  operation; 
that  is,  agreeing,  in  case  many  of  the  sheep 
break  out  afresh,  to  repeat  the  operation  gr^^M", 
even  some  months  afterwards. 

48.  On  Turnip  Seed*. 

It  is  a  fact  well  understood  by  every 
husbandman  in  Norfolk,  that  if  the  seed  be 
gathered  repeatedly  from  untransplanted  roots, 
the  plants  from  that  seed  will  become  **  course- 
necked/'  and  "  foul-rooted ;"  and  the  flesh 
of  the  root  itself  will  become  rigid  and 
unpalatable.  On  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
gathered,  year  after  year,  from  transplanted 
roots,  the  necks  will  become  too  fine,  and  the 
fibres  too  few ;    the  entire  plant  acquiring  ^ 

delicate  habit,  and  the  produce,  though  sweet, 

« 

will  be  small. 
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The  farmer  has,  therefore,  two  extremes, 
both  of  which  he  ought  to  endeavour  to  avoid. 
In  Norfolk,  long  experience  has  taught  the 
growers  of  turnips,  that  these  extremes  may  be 
avoided  by  transplanting  two,  three,  or  four 
years,  and  letting  the  plants  run  up  the  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth.  This  management  is  found 
to  keep  the  stock  in  the  desired  state. 

In  Norfolk,  an  experienced  farmer  has  dis- 
covered, that  steeping  old  turnip-seed  in 
water,  and  letting  it  lie  a  few  hours  in  the 
wn  before  sowing,  will  bring  it  up  much 
woner  than  sowing  it  dry. 

The  most  extraordinary  circumstancje  I  have 
c%  met  with  in  the  turnip  culture,  is  that  of 
^\ng  and  harrowing  in  the  seed  pn  barley 
'Wfc,  immediately  after  the  crop  wgi§  off, 
^Oiout  ploughing. 

Some  sheep-feed,  in  the  spring,  is  all  that 
^  expected  from  this  practice,  and  is  not,  it 
^ms,  unfrequently  obtained  upon  land  that 
*?  in  good  heart,  and  free  from  weeds.  Under 
PWicular  circumstances,  this  may  be  a  valu- 
^'^le  expedient  upon  a  sheep  farm. 
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49.  On  ploughing  in  decayed  Turnips*, 

Some  acres  of  field  turnips  rotted  entuD^ 
on  the  ground,  and  were  ploughed  under  f^ 
barley  and  clover.  The  consequence  was,  lu 
only  the  barley,  the  clover,  and  the  succeedi^s 
turf,  but  the  oats  of  last  year,  showed,  to 
furrow,  how  far  the  turnips  were  eaten  q0 
and  where  they  were  ploughed  under. 

This  is   an   interesting  incident ;    recom 
mending  turnips,  very  strongly,  as  a  manure^ 

50.  On  the  Refuse  Whale  Blubber,  used  as  a  MaQwrt-^ 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Whitby,  the  farmee 
make  the  Whale  Blubber  after  the  oil  is  take 
from  it,  into  a  compost  with  earth,  the  sweeg 
ings  of  streets,  ashes,  the  scourings  of  ditches 
and  stable  dung.  This  compost  should  VM 
be  used  till  the  'Whale  flesh  is  completely  dUb 
solved,  which  will  not  be  in  lefs  time  tba:: 
twelve  months,  requiring  to  be  turned  OfS 
two  or  three  times  during  that  period.  Whe 
turned  over,  the  heap  should  be  well  coatc^ 
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with  earth  to  preserve  the  steam,  as  well  as 

to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  pigs  and  dogs,  by 

whom  the  blubber  is  greedily  devoured.     Too 

great  a  quantity  of  the  compost  should  not  be 

*  MSfid  upon  the  land,  otherwise  the  grafs  will 

be  burnt  up,  it  being. esteemed  by  the  farmers 

to  be  a  very  hot  manure.     Jt  is,  therefore,  the 

best  way  to  take  off  this  burning  quality,  by 

increasing  the  quantity  of  the  materials  added 

to  the  blubber,  in  forming  the  compost.     It  is 

found,  from  the  observation  of  some  farmers, 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hull,  that  a  ton  of 

the  blubber  is  sufficient  to  make  twenty  loads 

of  compost  y  but  of  this,  every  farmer  will  form 

^  judgment  from  the  nature  of  the  materials 

^sed.    By  an  addition  of  lime  to  the  compost, 

it  is  probable  that  the  difsolution  of  the  animal 

part  of  it  will  be  the   sooner  accomplished. 

Of  the  compost,  when  judiciously  made,  from 

six  to  ten  cart  loads  will  be  sufficient  for  an 

acre  of  grafs  land.     This  being  a  new  kind  of 

manure,  we  must  consider  experience  as  our 

best  director  in  the  application  of  it.     How 

far  it  may  be  useful  as  a  top-drefsing  for  wheat, 

must  be  determined  by  experiment. 

In  every  respect,  the  blubber  may  be  con- 
sidered as  similar  to  night  soil,  a  species  of 
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manure  much  used  in  Flanders,  where  fairaing 
is  carried  on  with  great  correctnefs. 

PRICES  AT  HULL. 


Grease,     .     . 

.     .    32s.  per  ton 

Finks,     .     •     . 

.     21s. 

Gums,     .     . 

.     •    1 5s. 

51.  On  rtMing  pasis/er  Swim^m 

Having  occasion  to  shift  two  hogs  out  of  a 
stye  without  a  rubbing  post,  into  another  with 
one,  accidently  put  up  to  support  the  roof,  I 
had  a  full  opportunity  of  observiujg  its  use. 

The  animals  when  they  went  in,  were  dirty, 
with  broken  ragged  coats,  and  with  dull  heavy 
countenances  In  a  few  days,  they  cleared 
away  their  coats,  cleaned  their  skins,  and 
became  sleeky  haired ;  the  enjoyments  of  ihe 
post  were  discernible  even  in  their  looks ;  and 
in  their  livelinefs  and  apparent  contentment. 

52.  On  Folding  Sheep  f. 
In  Wilts  and  Hants,  sheep  are  usually  folded 


♦  By  Mr.  xMarshall. 
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the  whole  year.    A  fold  of  ewes  and  lambs, 

from  a  good  meadow,  is  extremely  valuable,  it 

being  the  goodnefs  of  the  feed  on  which  depend 

both  the  quantity  and  worth   of  the   dung. 

Eight  hundred  couples  will  cover  an  acre  in  a 

night ;  which  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  16s. 

often  20s.  for  the  ensuing  barley  crop.     The 

sunimer  dung  decreases  much  in  value^  till 

two  or  three  weeks  before  wheat  sowing; 

then  again  it  increases ;  and  where  they  can 

tow  immediately  after  the  fold,  the  dung  of 

1600  sheep,  which  are  sufficient,  at  that  season 

of  the  year,  for  an  acre,  is  worth  as  much  as 

the  800  couples  were  for  barley.     The  value 

of  the  manure  arising  from  200  sheep,  may  be 

justly  stated  at  151.  per  annum. 

53.  On  Sainfoin  Hay*.' 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Coke,  of  Holkham, 
makes  it  an  invariable  rule  never  to  give  his 
sheep  any  turnips  after  March ;  from  that  time 
he  depends  entirely  on  Sainfoin  Hay,  and 
sometimes  begins  sooner :  to  this  food  he  at- 
tributes the  health  of  his  sheep  at  that  season. 
Before  he  practised  this  husbandry,  he  had 
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great  lofses,  as  well  as  others,  by  the  flow  of 
milk  by  turnips  in  the  spring ;  this  hay  gives 
fully  sufficient  without  that  danger. 

54.  On  the  choice  of  Seeds'^. 

\Vhen  seeds  of  every  kind  are  sown,  it  is  of 
the  utm6st  consequence  that  they  be  in  pes- 
sefsion  of  vegetable  life.  This  may  be  proved 
by  sowing  them  upon  cotton,  or  flannel^  kept 
moist  by  water,  and  placed  in  a  warm  room. 
If  the  seeds  are  good,  they  will  swell,  and  show 
to  the  naked  eye  a  disposition  to  vegetate. 
All  kinds  of  small  seeds  should  be  made  sub- 
ject to  this  trial,  previous  to  their  being  sown 
upon  a  large  scale.  This  easy  experiment 
will,  with  a  certainty,  detect  the  fraudulent 
mixture  of  old  and  new  seeds. 

55.  To  remove  the  rancidnefi  of  Turnip  Butter^  and 
the  bitter nefs  of  Barley-Straw  Batter  \. 

Instead  of  putting  the  cream  immediately  as 
it  is  skimmed  off  the  milk,  into  the  jar  or  other 
retaiaing  vefsel,  pour  it  upon  hot  water,  and 
after  standing  to  cool,  skim  it  off  the  water. 


•  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D^ 
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56.  On  Hand-Weeding  Twmips^. 

It  often  happens  that  the  last  hoeing  takes 
place  so  early  as  to  permit  the  seeds  of  weeds 
to  come  to  perfection.  Under  such  circum- 
stances,  the  charlock,  which  had  escaped  the 
hoers,  frequently  makes  its  appearance,  and 
which,  if  not  removed,  will  materially  injufe 
the  land.  The  yellow  appearance  of  the  field, 
will  discover  to  the  discerning  farmer  the  ab- 
solute necefeity  of  calling  in  the  hand-weeders 
before  this  destructive  weed  shall  have  per- 
fected its  seed.  In  such  a  case,  the  expense 
will  bear  no  proportion  to  the  advantage 
gained. 

51.  On  Marl  f. 

The  marling  of  land  is  one  of»the  most  im- 
portant works  of  husbandry.  Those  farmers 
who  have  marl  in  their  fields,  and  do  not  en- 
deavour to  discover  it,  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned. Tlie  astonishing  improvements  that 
this  kind  of  manure  has  made  in  Norfolk,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cheshire,  ought,  long  ago,  to  have 
roused    the   generality  of    farmers  from   that 


<iM< 
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kind  of  supinenefs  that  too  frequently  iii-* 
fluences  their  operations.  By  means  of  the 
screw-borer,  the  different  strata  of  an  extensive 
district  may  be  known  at  a  trifling  expense. 
If  marl  cannot  be  found,  clay  may  be  dis- 
covered, which  will  answer  equally  well  upon 
lands  of  too  light  a  nature.  At  other  times  a 
bed  of  sand  may  be  found,  which  will  answer 
the  purpose  of  lightening  lands  of  too  stiff  a 
texture-  Proceeding  in  this  nianner,  the  far- 
mer will  be  sure  to  discovef  something  that  he 
may  convert  info  a  profitable  use.  However, 
in  opposition  to  this  expensive  improvement, 
it  must  be  confefs^d,  that  the  wint  of  a  lease 
must  for  ever  operate.  Whatever  confidence 
may  subsist  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
whatever  arguments  may  be  brought  in  sup- 
port of  annual  leases,  I  am  decidedly  of  opi- 
nion, that  millions  are  annually  lost  to  the  public 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  long  leases.- 
No  spirited  and  expensive  improvement  can  be 
effected  in  lands  that  are  not  held  under  a 
lease  of  a  reasonable  duration.  Such  an  at*" 
tempt  on  the  part  of  a  farmer  would  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  insanity,  unlefs  in  the 
cases  when  the  farmer  is  both  landlord  and 
occupier. 
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And  here  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as 

recommending  leases  upon  farms  inclosedi  and 

improved  nearly  to  their  extent.     In  such 

cases,  leases  are  unneceisary.    But  when  the 

(ann  consists  of  much  waste^  boggy,  and  un^ 

ptofitable  land,  with  a  neglected  inclosure^  and 

labouring  under  other  discouraging  circum** 

stances,  I  dare  confidently  say,  that  it  would 

be  highly  beneficial  to  the  owner  and  his 

family,  to  grant  a  long  lease  to  a  substantial 

tenant,  willing  to  enter  upon  it>  under  the  usual 

covenants. 

58.  On  feeding  Pigs  upon  unripe  Garden  Beans  *. 

For  this  kind  of  husbandry  I  selected  a  four 
acre  field  of  turnip  land,  and  manured  it  well. 
Early  in  February,  I  sowed  one-third  of  it  with 
Garden  Beans,  in  rows  of  three  feet  from  each 
other,  and  in  the  following  manner.     In  a  fur- 
row made   by  the  plough,    the  beans  were 
sown  by  hand,  and  the  ploughings  were  so 
conducted  that  a  ridge  was  formed  over  tho 
sown  beans.     When  the  beans  had  made  a 
sprout  of  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  before 
they  appeared  upon  the  surface,  I  harrowed 

*  By  Mr.  Matthew  Croft. 
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down  the  ridges  acrofs,  which  reduced  the  fieli 
to  a  level.    When  the  beans  were  three  inche 
in  height,  I  ploughed  a  furrow  from  them 
which  brought  the  land  to  have  a  ridge  be 
tween  the  rows,  and  this  operation  answerer 
the  purpose  of  destroying  weeds.   At  this  time 
the    beans    were    carefully    hand-hoed    aiK 
weeded^  so  that  no  weeds  were  to  be  seen  ii 
the  intervals,  or  in  the  rows.     As  soon  as  th< 
weeds  made  their  appearance  in  the  intervals 
I  split  the  ridge,  throwing  the  earth  toward 
the  beans.     About  the  end  of  May,  I  agut 
ploughed  from  the  beans  which  made  a  ridge 
between  the  rows,  and  upon  this  ridge  I  drillec 
turnip  seed,  with  the  Scotch  drill,  covering  th< 
seed  with  a  rake.    This  drill  is  so  light,  that  i 
may  be  dravrn  by  a  boy.     At  a  proper  seasoa 
the  turnips  were  hand-hoed,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  due  attention  was  paid  to  the  weedj 
grooving  among  the  beans.     The  land   thus 
disposed,  appeared  in  alternate  rows  of  beans 
and  turnips,  so  that  each  row  was  exactly  three 
feet  from  that  of  their  own  kind,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  this  disposition,  the  whole  of  the 
surface  was  nearly  covered.     When  the  beans 
began  to  lose  their  flowers  and  to  show  a  dis- 
position to  pod,  they  were  drawn  by  hand  and 
given  to  the  pigs,  in  a  fold-yard  well  littered 
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With  straw  ;  and,  in  order  to  have  a  regular 
supply,  the  beans  were  sown  at  three  different 
times,  viz.  in  February,  March,  and  April,  so 
that  the  pigs  had  always  plenty  of  succulent 
food,  in  which  state  the  beans  were  always  the 
most  acceptable.     The  pigs  were  bought  in 
on  the  18th  of  May,  and  were  kept  on  clover 
till  the  beans  were  ready.     The  beans  being 
consumed,  the  pigs  were  disposed  of  on  the  18th 
of  September,  to  the  distillers,  being  in  a  state 
fit  for  their  use  ^  but  a  few  were  reserved  to  be 
finished,  with  beans  and  barley-meal,  for  bacon. 
This  year  four  acres  maintained  38  pigs,  bought 
*o  when  ten  weeks  old,  and  which  were  sold 
fer  forty  pounds  above  the  prime  cost ;  so  that 
Estimating  the  expense  for  rent,  ploughing^, 
^ed,  &c.  at  twenty  pounds,  there  was  a  profit 
of  five  pounds  an  acre,  besides  the  turnips,  and 
^rty  loads  of  rich  manure,  both  of  which  I 
Cannot  value  at  lefs  than  twenty  pounds  more. 
^^c  four  acres  might  still  have  been  rendered 
^^ore  profitable  by  planting  brocoli  on  the  bean 
stubble.     Next  year  I  mean  to  improve  upon 
*l^is  plan,  as  well  by  the  purchase  of  larger 
I^igs,  as  by  making  an  immediate  use  of  the 
land  left  unoccupied  in  June.     At  present,  I 
'^^ish  this  scheme  to  be  considered  only  as  a 
Speculation,  not  unworthy  of  attention, 

S2 
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59.  On  UrinCy  as  a  Manure'^* 

^me  years  ago,  in  the  lowest  part  of  my 
Inn  yard,  I  caused  a  large  reservoir  to  be  dug^. 
twenty  feet  square^  and  fourteen  deep.  The 
soil  in  which  it  was  dug  being  rather  porouv 
I  had  it  lined  with  wet  clay,  as  if  I  had  been 
making  a  fish-pond,  and  afterwards  lined  it 
throughout  with  bricks^  set  in  terrace  notortar: 

When  this  was  done,  I  had  the  drains  from 
all  my  stables,  and  my  cow-house^  conducted 
to  this  reservoir,  as  well  as  a  capital  drain  JFrom 
my  kitchen  and  wash-house.  The  reservoir 
was  covered  over  with  stout  beams,  and  thick 
oaken  planks  y  an  aperture  being  left,  wherein 
to  fix  a  strong  pump. 

By  this  contrivance,  I  preserved  the  horse- 
stale  made  In  the  stables,,  which  was  very  con- 
siderable in  quantity,  as  well  as  all  the  pot- 
liquor,  brine,  suds,  and  chamberlye  made  ixx 
my  house. 

This  compost,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  my  best 
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manure ;  but  it  requires  some  little  caution  in 
using  it. 

I  apply  this  manure  to  all  my  crops  indis- 
criminately^ and  find  it  succeed  with  all ;  the 
only  danger  being  the  overdoing  it.  When  I 
lay  on  this  manure,  I  get  the  water-cart  first 
half  filled  with  pond-water,  and  then  bring- 
ing it  to  the  pump  above-mentioned,  complete 
Ac  filling  it  with  the  contents  of  the  reservoir. 
This  I  find  is  a  good  method  of  correcting  the 
great  heat  of  the  manure  in  question,  which 
would  of  itself,  in  particular  seasons,  be  apt  to 
burn  some  crops. 

I  find  this  manure  to  be  of  particular  service 
in  procuring   a  large  burden  of  grafs,    not 

only  in  my  upland  pastures,  and  meadows, 
but  in  all  my  grafs-grounds.     I  begin  putting 
k  on  immediately  after  Christmas^  and  com- 
plete the  drefsing  before  the  end  of  February. 
i  find  this  the  best  season  for  doing  it,  on 
^any   accounts ;    particularly  as  the  spring 
'^ins,   soon   succeeding,   wash  off  from  the 
blades  of  the  grafs  the  saline  particles,  which 
^^ould  otherwise  be  disgustful  to  the  cattle. 

TJ^cn  I  drefs  my  wheat  with  this  manure, 
2  SS 
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I  choose  to  do  it  something  later;  for  instanc 
in  the  month  of*  April;  remembering  alwa 
to  correct  the  heat  of  the  manure  with  wat 
On  my  barley,  I  sprinkle  it  still  later;  that 
in  May  for  the  most  part,  and  find  the 
methods  to  succeed  well, 

I  receive  great  benefit  from  it  in  my  kitch 
garden,  where  I  also  refrain  from  the  use 
yard-dung,  instead  of  which,  when  the  grou: 
is  trenched  and  thrown  up  in  winter,  I  gi 
it  a  thorough  drefsing  with  the  manure  abo^ 
mentioned. 

This,  by  the  subsequent  digging,  when  t 
land  comes  to  be  levelled,  is  well  mixed  wi 
the  soil,  which  never  fails  to  yield  me  pie 
tiful  crops  of  pulse  and  other  vegetables;  ar 
w^hat  U  more,  my  cabbage .,  beans,  pease,  fi 
arc  much  sweeter  than  those  raised  in  i 
pcighbour's  gardens,  which  are  annually  a 
%iched  with  abundance  of  rotten  stable  dua 

Onions  receive  superior  benefit  from  t: 
manure;  they  come  much  earlier,  and  s 
larger  and  sweeter  than  any  I  can  purchase 
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60.  Oh  Lime  upon  Mofsy  Sward^. 

Last  autumn,  four  chaldrons  per  acre  were 
put  upon  a  piece  of  declining  mofsy  sward, 
on  a  burning  sand,  in  an  upland  situation. 

The  present  state  of  it  is  striking.  (Sept. 
1*787)  The  entire  countenance  of  the  land  is 
clianged:  the  sward  has  acquired  a  dark- 
green  healthy  colour  j  and  the  mofs  has  already 
mostly  disappeared ;  while  tHe  remainder  of 
tHe  piece  (the  whole  eaten  with  sheep)  is 
covered  with  a  fleece  of  mofs  intermixed  with 
Jpa.rched,  straw-coloured  herbage. 

^^1.  On  Teasels y  as  cultivated  in  the  County  of 

Somerset  f. 

iTie  head  of  this  plant,  which  is  composed 
well-turned  vegetable  hooks,   is   used   iu 
fsing   of  cloth,  and  I  believe  for  no  other 
ose. 


"The  most  favourable  soil  for  this  plant  is  a 
rong  rich  clay,  or  what  is  generally  deno- 
*^^^inated  "  good  wheat  land." 


*  By  Mr.  Marshall, 
t  By  John  Billingsley,  Esq. 
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.nmrnmes  an  old  ley  is  broken  up^  arft<i 
«:^aieiimcs  a  wheat  stubcle;  the  seed  is  sown, 
incr  the  rate  of  two  pecks  per  acre,  in  fcc 
Ticnth  of  ApiiL  Durmg  the  summer  the  lai:kd 
:5  worked  over  three  or  four  times  with  locx^ 
narrow  ^Dades  to  destrov  the  weeds. 


In  die  nioath  cf  November,  if  the  plants 
rco  thick,  rfcev  are  drawn  out  to  fill  up  v 
cies.  and  the  plants  are  set  at  a  foot  distanc«^ 
If,  arter  rhs  rhinnicg,  too  many  plants  remac^^ 
sn:d:er  f^jd  is  prepared,  into  which  they 
mziciintec;  but  those  plants  which  are 
rtiiDZTtt,  ;:roduce  the  best  heads. 


A:  the  next  spring  and  ensuing  summer,  t 
ioi  is  worked  over  three  or  four  times  with 
narrow  spades,  by  which  it  is  kept  thorough! 
clean,  and  the  plants  earthed  up.  This  is  called^ 
speddiing. 

In  the  month  of  July  the  uppermost  head^ 
be^tn  to  blofsom,  and  as  soon  as  the  blolsom 
falls,  they  arc  ripe.  The  gathering  is  per- 
formed at  three  different  times.  A  map,  with 
a  knife  made  for  the  purpose,  cuts  the  heads 
which  are  ripe,  and  tics  them  up  in  handfuk. 
AtV.r  a  fortnight  he  goes  over  the  ground 
■s  'uiu,  aud  at  a  third  cutting  the  businefs  i$ 
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completed.  On  the  day  of  cutting  they  are 
carried  into  a  house,  and  if  the  air  be  clear, 
they  are  taken  out  daily  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  till  they  are  completely  dry;  but  great 
care  must  be  taken  that  no  rain  falls  on  them. 

The  crop  is  very  hazardous.  A  wet  season 
rots  them,  particularly  when  there  is  much 
run  at  the  time  of  blof&oming. 

When  dry,  they  are  separated  into  three 
dninrent  parts,  called  kings,  middlings,  and 
icnibs;  and  are,  after  that,  made  into  packs^ 
containing  of  kings  nine  thousand  heads,  and 
of  middling  twenty  thousand.  The  scrubs 
are  but  of  little  value.  The  average  price  is 
forty  shillings  per  pack;  and  sometimes  the 
produce  is  fifteen  or  sixteen  packs  an  acre,  at 
odier  times  a  total  blank.  There  is  an  amazing 
inequality  in  the  produce  of  different  plants; 
some  stocks  will  send  forth  one  hundred  heads, 
others  not  more  than  three  or  four.  ^ 

Great  attention,  therefore,  should  be  paid  to 
the  selection  of  seed,  namely,  by  taking  it  from 
those  plants  which  appear  to  be  most  prolific. 
This,  however,  is  not  done,  but  the  seed  is 
takeo  indiscrimately  from  the  whole  crop. 
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As  the  goodnefs  of  the  crop  chiefly  depends 
on  the  caro  taken  to  keep  the  land  free  from 
weeds,  leaving  the  plants  at  proper  distances, 
and  earthing  them  up  well;  and  as  most  of 
the  comm<  a  workmen  will  pay  more  attention 
to  their  ov  a  than  to  another  person's  interest, 
it  frequency  happens  that  a  partnership  is 
formed  between  master  and  man.  The  former 
finds  ground  and  ploughing,  and  the  latter 
seed  and  labour. 

At  harvest  the  crop  is  divided,  and  each 
party  takes  a  moiety. 

The  expense  and  produce  of  teasels  may  be 
thus  estimated  per  acre. 


To  two  years'  rent        — 

To  ploughing  -^ 

To  workmen's  labour      — 


£•   5. 

d. 

3     0 

0 

0   15 

0 

3   15 

0 

To  making  out  in  bundles,  tying 
together,  and  teasel  bands,  2s. 

per  pack               —    O  14  O 

8  4  O 

Profit  5  16  O 

^14  O  O 


"•■•i 
t 
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BY  AVERAGE  PRODUCE. 

Scycn  packs,  at  40s.       —        —    14    0    O 


Tithe  and  taxes  excepted :  the  first  of  which 
is  generally  compounded  for  at  5s.  per  acre. 

The  working  with  the  spade  can  only  be 
done  to  advantage  by  the  men  accustomed  to 
it,  who  are  become,  by  habit,  so  dexterous  in 
the  use  of  this  implement,  that  they  will  even 
Am  out  a  crop  of  carrots. 

The  common  hoe  has  been  tried,  and  though 
in  the  hand  of  a  complete  tumip-hocr,  it  wa^ 
not  found  to  answer. 

After  the  crop,  wheat  is  sown,  on  one 
ploughing,  and  seldom  fails  of  a  good  pro- 
duce ;  so  that  it  may  not  be  quite  fair  to  charge 
the  teasels  with  two  years'  rent« 

Few  soils  will  bear  frequent  repetitions  of 
Ais  crop  s  and  the  farmer  finds  it  his  interest 

to  devote  newly  broken-up  land  to  this  cul^- 

ture. 
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6«.  Ontht  common  Nettle^. 

Though  the  nettle  is  a  plants  in  gen 
considered  as  uselefs  as  the  sea-weed  in  ttm 
days  of  Virgil,  Projecta  vilior  Alga.  Eel.  y^ ' 
when  a  proper  attention  is  paid  to  it,  it  m: 
become  an  useful  article  in  the  hands  of 
manufacturer.  The  most  common  plants  o 
pofsefs  properties  that,  were  they  general 
known,  would  raise  them  to  that  rank  of  esi 
mation  which  they  wtre  intended  to  holcS 
and  I  know  of  no  plant  that  deserves  to  b> 
rescued  from  contempt  so  much  as  the 
xnon  nettle.  It  may  not,  therefore,  be  amifi 
to  point  out  the  various  uses  to  which  this 
despised  and  neglected  plant  may  be  applied. 
Being  a  perennial  that  accommodates  itself  to 
all  kinds  of  soil,  it  consequently  requires  little 
labour  or  expense  in  its  field  cultivation  ;  so 
that  the  cottager  and  his  femily  m^y  be  mate- 
rially benefited  at  the  smallest  expense^  little 
more  than  their  labour  being  required.  By  a 
management  similar  to  what  is  bestowed  upon 
flax,  a  very  good  kind  of  cloth  may  be  manu- 
factured During  the  last  summer,  in  pafsing 
through  Shropshire,  I  observed  that  many  of 
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lie  ploughmen  and  waggoners'  frocks  were 
nade  of  this  material,  which  were  represented 
k>  roe  as  a  clothing  both  durable  and  cheap, 
[n  Shrewsbury,  carters*  frocks,  made  of  nettle- 
:k>di,  are  exposed  to  sale ;  and  in  many  part» 
9f  the  county  may  be  observed  small  patches 
3f  nettles  grov^  ing  near  the  cottages,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  manufactured  into  cloth. 
This  plant,  when  dried,  is  acceptable  to  sheep 
■nd  oxen.    In  France,  the  nettle  has  been 
attttufsictured  into  cloth  of  a  lasting  fabric^ 
and  I  am  told  that  it  may  be  made  into  paper 
sf  a  good  quality.     In  Ruisia,  an  ingenious 
gentleman  of  Moscow  has  discovered,,  that  the 
fince  of  nettles  is  capable  of  dyeing  woollen 
■toffs  of  a  beautiful  green  colour ;  and  it  is 
■lid  that  its  roots  give  a  yellow  colour  to  yam. 
la  spring,  the   tops  of  nettles  are  used  in 
|x>ttage,  being  considered  as  a  purifier  of  the 
l)k>od.     In  the   northern  parts  of  Scotland^ 
tbtj  make  a  good  rennet,  of  a  strong  decoc- 
*tion  of  this  plant.    To  three  pints  of  the  de- 
coction, they  put  about  two  pounds  of  salt, 
after  which  they  bottle  it.  A  common  spoon* 
^  of  this  mixture  will  coagulate  a  large  bowl- 
fill  of  milk,  in  a  manner,  perhaps,  more  whole- 
Kmie  than  is  performed  by  animal  rennet, 
which  is  often  known  to  give  a  disagreeable 
Uste  to  the  curd  employed  in  making  cheese. 
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63.  On  Luccrn  *. 

May  IS  the  proper  month  for  sowing  t 
seeds  of  Lucern.  Hand-hoeing  and  wecdi 
are  requisite  the  first  year,  as  the  plants  a 
then  too  tender  for  the  horse -hoe.  Cuttii 
once  only  for  the  first  year,  gives  the  ro< 
time  to  shoot  down  and  gather  strength. 

Horse-hoeing  the  alleys,  (twenty  ind 
wide,)  after  every  cutting,  and  hand-weedi 
the  rows  in  March  or  April,  are  necefeai 
and  before  it  is  laid  up  for  the  winter,  shoi 
not,  on  any  account,  be  omitted.  After  t 
last  cutting  and  weeding,  let  ten  or  twel 
loads  of  rotten  dung  be  laid  on  each  acre,  a 
gathered  up  with  the  small  plough  to  form  ^ 
ridges  over  the  crowns  of  the  roots.  Noth 
more  is  necefsary  until  the  first  dry  day 
February;  then  bush-harrow  the  ridges  dc 
into  alleys. 

The  third  year  the  plants  appear  to  an 
at  their  perfection,  as  I  do  not  perceive  1 
they  improve  or  diminish  from  that  time. 

.    Neither  does  dry  or  wet  weather  matcri 

*  By  John  Pratt,  Esq. 
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affect  the  growth  of  Lucern,  as  I  have  ob- 
served by  fre(|uently  tying  a  silk  thread  on 
some  of  the  plants.  It  grows  about  an  inch 
1  day,  but  something  lefs  when  the  weather 
is  cold. 

This  grafs  has  the  effect  of  salt-marshes ;  it 
purges,  and  is  diuretic  for  three  or  four  days; 
and  then  fattens  horses  at  a  great  rate,  al- 
though hardly  half  the  allowance  of  com  is 
Riven. 

The  produce  of  four  acres  this  year,  main* 
■lined,  with  half  the  allowance  of  com,  ten 
Ixnrses  twenty-two  weeks,  twenty^one  horses 
Voe  week,  and  fifteen  head  of  cattle  eight 
Ays.  The  field  was  cut  four  times,  the  first 
cutting  being  on  the  7th  of  May,  and  the  last 
about  the  middle  of  October.  The  drills 
were  made  by  taking  out  the  teeth  of  ahorse- 
ndce,  and  fixing  in  some  angular  teeth,  like 
(he  angular  chifsel  of  the  wheelers.  The 
quantity  of  seed,  six  pounds  per  acre.  The 
soil,  a  good  hazel  loam. 

Sheep  should  never  be  permitted  to  bait  on 
Lucera,  as  they  will  scoop  out  the  crowns  of 
the  roots,  and  destroy  those  buds  that  are 
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fonned  round  the  crowns  for  &e  succeeding 
trop;  but  tbat  is  not  the  case  with  homed 
cattle; 

64.  On  Evaporation  *. 
In  the  progrefs  of  evaporation,  a  vast  quaih» 
titf  of  enrrchiiig  particles  rise,  from  every  pu- 
^d  substancey  into  the  atmo^here,  especially 
where  the  wind  moves  with  a  quick  or  unin- 
terrupted cun^nty  as  it  does  on  downs,  hills, 
and  extended  plains,  from  which  it  carries  off 
more  than  it  deposits ;  and  thus  has  a  tendency 
to  impoverish  such  places.  In  situations  shel- 
tered by  hills,  plantations,  &c.  stagnant  air  it 
produced,  which  deposits  more  than  it  take^ 
up.  Thb  difference  tends  towards  enricfaiDg 
low  land ;  consequently,  if  high  and  numerouf 
hedge-rows,  plantations,  and  lofty  trees,  were 
raised  in  exposed  situations,  they  would  in-' 
terrupt  the  injurious  current,  and  procure 
a  milder  air,  which  is  more  friendly  to  vege-' 
tatjon. 

65.  On  th€  radical  Imprtrvemeni  of  Live  Stock  f. 

The  improvement  of  live  stock,  in  a  great 
measure,  depends  on  improving  the  produce 


^h«M**i 
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of  the  soil.  Plenty  of  tares,  turnips,  clover, 
and  cole^  may  be  raised  oh  very  ordinary  land. 
They  will  support  the  best  stock ;  and  pro- 
vided the  soil  be  sufficiently  dry  to  bear  the 
treading  of  cattle  in  every  season,  even  though 
Ae  land  be  naturally  poor,  or  exhausted  by 
had  husbandry,  a  succefsion  of  these  crops 
being  consumed  on  it,  Ivill  tapidly  advance  it 
inM  the  productive  clafs. 

66.  On  the  Mistletoe  * 

The  mistletoe,  iristead  of  rooting  tod  growing 
ioAe  earth,  like  other  plants,  fixes  itself  and 
Uk&  l^t  dh  the  brariches  of  trees.  It  spreads 
oift  with  many  branches  and  forhis  a  large 
(ttii.  It  is  commonly  fduhd  ujjon  the  whitfc 
ttom,  the  apple,  thfe  crab,  the  ash,  and  maple, 
Itat  is  rarfely  seen  upon  the  oak ;  which  last 
Knd,  as  Mr.  Ray  Well  observes,  was  chiefly 
esteemed  in  medicine,  owing  to  the  super- 
stitious honours  which  the  antient  Druids  of 
ttis  islaild  paid  to  that  plant  when  gathered 
there.  This  is  ^  parasitical  plant,  and  is  always 
ftfoduced  from  seed.  &)me  of  the  antients 
^lled  it  an  excrescence  on  the  tree,  growing 
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without  seed ;    which  opinion  is  now  fully 
confuted  by  a  number  of  experiments.     It  is 
the  opinion  of  some,  that  it  is  propagated  by 
the  mistletoe  thrush,  which,  feeding  upon  the 
berries,  leaves  the  seeds  with  its  dung  upon 
the  branches  of  the  respective  trees  where  the 
plant  is  commonly  found.     Others  say,  that 
as  -the  berries  are  extremely  glutinous,   the 
seeds  frequently  stick  to  the  beaks  of  those 
birds,    which    being   rubbed   off   upon    the 
branches  of  trees,  they  become  inoculated,  as 
it  were,  and  take  root.     In  the  same  manner 
the  mistletoe  may  be  propagated  by  art ;  for 
if  the  berries,  when  full  ripe,  be  rubbed  upon 
the  smooth  part  of  the  bark  of  some  trees, 
they  will  adhere  closely,  and  produce  plants 
the   following   winter.      In   the  garden   be- 
longing  to  the  late   Mr.#  James  Collins  of 
Knarcsborough,  there  were  many  large  plants 
of  the  mistletoe,  produced  in  this  manner  upon 
the  dwarf  apple-tree  :  And  there  is  at  this  time 
in  my  garden  in  York,  a  fine  plant  of  mistletoe, 
growing  upon  a  dwarf  apple-tree,  which.  I 
produced  by  inoculation  a  few  years  ago.     Of 
mistletoe  we  have  only  one  species  growing 
in  Europe,  viz.  Viscum  (album)  foliis  lanceolatis 
obtusis,   caule  dichotomo,   spicis  axillaribus, 
Lin.  Sp.  Plant.   J 45 1..    Misilttoc  ivith  blunt 
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spear-shaped  leaves  ^forked  stalks ,  and  spikes  of 
fiawers  rising  from  the  wings  of  the  stalks. 

V^iscum  baccis  albis,  C.  B.  P.  423.     Mistletoe 
tiuith  white  berries. 

Xhe  gathering  of  the  mistletoe  made  a  part 

the  religious  worship  of  the  Druids.     When 

the  end  of  the  year  approached,  they  marched 

^^ith  great  solemnity  to  gather  it,  in  order  to 

present  it  to  Jupiter,  inviting  all  the  world  to 

^tsist  at  the  ceremony  in  these  words :   "  The 

^^w  year  is  at  hand,  gather  the  mistletoe." 

*he  sacrifices  being  ready,  the  priest  ascended 

*^e  oak,  and  with  a  golden  hook  cut  off  the 

xnistletoe,    which  was  received   in   a   white 

garment  spread  for  that  purpose.     This  part 

of  the  ceremony  being  ended,  the  victims,  two 

white  bulls  that  uever  had  been  yoked,  were 

brought   forth  and  offered  up  to  the  Deity, 

with  prayers  that  he  would  prosper  those  to 

whom  he  had  given  so  precious  a  boon.     Of 

the  mistletoe,  thus  gathered,  they  made  a  potion 

which  they  adminiotered  as  an  antidote  co  all 

poisons,   and   used   as  a  remedy  to  prevent 

sterility.     Besides  the  mistletoe,  the  Druids 

ritually  gathered  the  Selago,  or  Firr  Club-mofs, 

and     the    Samolus,    or   Round-leaved   Water 

Pimpernel,  both  which  they  applied  to  medi- 

T2 
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cinil  pilrpbses.  ll  rtiay  here  bt  tettiark^di  that 
the  Dralds,  in  several  of  their  religious  cefe- 
monies,  had  a  delicacy  superior  to  most  of  the 
ancients :  for  in  gathering  the  mistletoe  they 
always  used  a  golden  hook :  whereas,  among 
othef  nations,  h  hook  of  brafs  was  thought  good 

enough  for  the  like  putposfes : 

Falcibtti  et  meFsse  ad  laham  c|UG^rilhtur  Hhents 
Pubentes  herbgb,  ■>  ■    » ■      ■     »  jen.  lib.  ir. 

Partim  succidit  curvamine  falcis  aenae. 

OVID.  MET.  lib.  wiu 

In  Sophocles,  Medea  is  described  as  ga- 
thering her  magic  herbs  with  a  brazen  hook^ 
and  afterwards  putting  their  juice  into  brazen 
pots.  Virgil,  with  great  poetical  elegance, 
compares  the  golden  bough  to  the  mistletoe, 
on  account  of  its  being  an  adventitious  plant, 
and  of  a  golden  colour : 

Quale  solet  Sylvis  bniitiali  frigofe  visctiffl 
Fronds  virere  liota,  qucd  non  sua  semitiat  arboa, 
£t  croceo  fc^to  teretes  circamdare  truncoi . 
Talis  erat  species  auri  frondeniis  opaci 
nice ;  sic  leni  crepitabit  braclea  vento. 

iCN.  lib.  ▼!•  I.  iOS. 

ITie  story  of  the  golden  boUgh,  sho'i^s  that 
the  Druids  were  not  singular  in  affribntin^ 


gFCjik  loagu?^  powers  to  sq^c^  nsA  brftutiful 
plwte,  riti^Uy  gathered  9p4  oi&red  to  the 

Hoc  sibi  palchra  suum  f(^rri  Proserpina  munas 
InstituH.        ■  »■  AN.  h  142. 

Ergo  alte  vestiga  ocuKs,  et  rite  repertum 

Carpe  manu  ;  I^  L  K5. 

And  huere  it  ijnb^y  not  be  unproper  to  ren^^k, 
tbat  ancient  customs  are  a  CQUj^id^able  time 
before  l^^y  can  be  effaced,  even  in  countries 
tbat  have  experienced  the  calamities  of  con,- 
gtiest ;  for  in  Fi:a^cQ>  as  KLeysler  infqrmus  us, 
^QfliethiDgpf  the  Druijdi^alcerqmonies>i:eIaJtlvq 
to  the  mistfetoe,  subs]3ts  in  the  pro.¥ince  of 
H^^uitaiiv  ^'  In  Aquitania  qux>ta)inis  Pri.d. 
**  IJUI.  Jail,  pueri  a.t-que  adoJesceotes  vicos, 
^  vUJasque  obeuflt,  carmine  stipem  petentes, 
'*  sihique,  atcjue  ajiis  p^o  voto,.  in  exordio  na\'i 
'*  ?wni  acclamante^,  Au  Guy  !  L'an  neuf  !" 

67.  On  the.  Age  of  Fruit  Trees  *. 

Mr.  Bucknall^  in  his  celebrated  Treatise  oa 

^^'Wit  Trees,  ba$  proved  to  a  demonstration, 

*Wat^by  proper  management,  fruit  trees  may  be 

^^i^tixwied  in  ftjl  bearing  far  beyond  their  usual 

^Wn ;  a»d,  indeed^  the  experiments  recorded 

•  By  John  Tweedy,  Esq, 
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by  him,  prove  his  afsertion,  "  that  crooked 
trees  may  be  made  straight,  the  sterile  fruit- 
ful, and  the  old  handsome."  In  confirmation 
of  part  of  his  .practice,  I  shall  mention  some 
circumstances  regarding  an  apple-tree  now 
( J  802)  growing  at  Helperby,  near  Easingwold, 
Yorkshire. 

This  tree,  as  is  well  authenticated,  was  sown 
a  pippin  the  year  1670,  and  afterwards  trans* 
planted  to  where  it  now  stands.     In  the  year 
1787,  it  showed  evident  signs  of  age,  its  fruit 
being  small,  speckled,  and  few  in  number.  It 
was  much  in  the  situation  of  Spenser's  aged 
tree,  "  its  honour  decayed,  its  branches  sere/* 
In  the  winter  of  that  year,  a  fold-yard  was 
made  near  it,  and  the  liquid  part  of  the  ma- 
nure  made  by  the  cattle,  consequently,  found 
jts  way  to  the  roots  of  the  tree.  In  the  follow^* 
ing  spring  it  put  on  the  appearance  of  full  ve- 
getation, sending  out  youthful  shoots  from  the 
stem,  immediately  under  the  decayed  branches. 
These  have  ever  since  borne  fruit  plentifully, 
of  a  proper  size,  and  good  flavour.     On  the 
old  branches,  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  the.  fruit 
is  small  and  sj^cckled.     Had  this  tree  under- 
gone the  judicious  pruning  of  Mr.  Bucknall^ 
there  is  not  a  doubt  of  its  perfect  renoyatiQni 
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ESSAY  IX. 

On  th^  Hasel. 
Uf  the  Hasel  there  are  only  two  species  : 

1.  CoRYLus  (aveilmm)  stipulis  ovatis  ob- 
tusis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1417.  Hasel  Nut,  with 
<ww/  blunt  stipuLe.  Cory!  us  Sylvestris. — 
C.  B.  P.  418.     Wild  Hasel  Nut. 

2,  CoRYLUS  (colurna)  stipulis  linearibus 
acutis.  Lin.  Sp.  PI.  1417.  Hasel  Nut  with 
Mrrow  acute  stipuLe.  Corylus  Byzantina. — 
H.  L.  191.     Byzantine  Nut. 

The  Corylus,  in  the  Linnajan  System,  is  of  the 
™f8  and  order  Moiwecia  Polj/andria.  The  flowers 
begin  to  open  about  the  twenty-fifth  of  January,  and 
^^  a  month's  time  are  in  full  blow.  They  are  small, 
aDd  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  catkins  make 
^ir  appearance  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  common  Hasel  grows  wild  in  almost 
every  part  of  this  island,  and  serves  very  well 
for  thickening  woods.   When  allowed  to  grow, 

T4 
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it  will  make  poles  of  twenty  feet,  but  it  i^ 
usually  cut  down  sooner  for  walking-sticks, 
fishing-rods,  withs  for  faggotting,  &c.;  for 
which  necefsary  purposes  it  is  recommended 
as  a  profitable  wood. 

In  order  to  raise  a  coppice  of  Hasels,  tbc 
nuts  must  be  gathered  in  the  autumn.     These 
must  be  carefully  preserved  till  the  month  of 
February  in  a  moist  place,  to  keep  them  frpm 
growing  dry :  then,  having  the  ground  w^U 
ploughed  aqd  harrowed,  let  drills  be  drawn  at 
one  yard  distance ;  into  these  drop  the  nuts  at 
about  seven  inches  distance,  and  let  them  be 
covered  with  two  inches  of  earth.     When  the 
young  plants  appear,  they  must  be  kept  cl^ax- 
from  weeds,  in  the  manner  usually  ordered 
for  trees  planted  in  rows ;  and  they  must  re- 
main under  that  careful  cultivation   till   the 
weeds  are  no  longer  to  be  feared.     AVhcre 
the  plants  stand  too  thick,  they  should   be 
properly  thinned,  and  this  thinning  ought  to 
be  continued  till  the  plants  are  left  a  yard 
asunder  each  way.     A  Coryletum  may  also 
be  raised  from  plants  drawn  from  the  semi< 
nary,  when  they  are  a  foot  or  tvvo  feet  high. 
These  should  be  plajnted  where  they  are  to  r^^ 
main  at  one  ya^d  asupd^n     In  twelve  years 
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diey  may  be  cut  down  for  poles;  but  they* 

will  be  ready  iov  a  second  fall  much  sooner ; 

and  afterwards  may  be  cut  every  seventh  or 

eighth  year,  when  the  value  will  be  from  tea 

to  fifteen  pounds  per  ^cre-    The  chief  us^^  ta 

l|?hich  this  wood  is  applied^  is  for  hurdles, 

faggots,  hoops,  and  bundles  of  stakes.    Close 

hardies  sell  koixK  $ix  shilflipgs  to  nine  shUUogs 

^  dozen,     j^undles  of  St4ke3  seU  for  seveix- 

peqpe  eaclji.    Hoops  are  wpx^h  thre^  shillings 

9li4  sixpence  ^  hundl,e  pf  spc^y  hoops.     Tt^ 

%^^yi,e  Nut  is  d|isUngui^hed  froip  ^he  otheif 

^cies  chie£l|y  by  the  stipule,  which  are  very 

(Ifurfuw  and.  a^ute,  whereas  thps?  pf  the  coin- 

9top  ixut  are  oval  an^  obtuse.     J^  di^rs  a^^. 

m  ^  size  pf  its  growtjb,  tbi^  Byzantiijie  seldom 

growing  higher  than  four  pr  five  f<?et,  bence  it 

got  the  name  ©f  Dwarf  Nid-Ur^e.    In  oljh^c 

respects  it  is  lijce  our  con;ira,op,  nut-tree;  it 

Ipwers  a,t  tbie  same  time,  and  Ijhe  fruit  is  p^'o* 

dy^ed  i^  clusters.     ]!^r.  Miller  suspegts  tb^ 

and  t|he  Barcelona  Nu^  to.  be  the  same. 

The  yilbert,  or  Corylus  sativafructif,  oblpngo. 
is  iipjt  a  distinct  species,  but  only  a  variety  pf 
the  commpn  nut.  This  can  only  be  kept 
true  to  its  kind  by  suckers,  or  layers,  which 
h^i  ^i:e  observed  to  make  the  best  trees.    In 
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order  to  form  stools,  some  plants  of  the  best 
kinds  should  be  procured,  and  the  twigs 
layered  from  them  should  be  taken  off  and 
planted  in  the  nursery.  When  well  rooted, 
they  may  be  removed  into  the  ground  where 
they  are  to  remain.  In  some  parts  of  Kent, 
plantations  of  Filberts  are  much  attended  to. 
The  trees  are  never  permitted  to  rise  above 
six  feet  in  height,  and  are  regularly  pruned 
and  dished  out  like  gooseberry-bushes.  They 
should  stand  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet, 
and  when  full  spread,  the  diameter  of  the  cup 
formed  by  the  branches  should  be  about  six 
feet.  The  intermediate  spaces  should  be  cul- 
tivated with  beans,  turnips,  and  hoeing  crops; 
for  upon  the  constant  stirring  of  the  ground 
the  vigour  of  the  trees  principally  depends. 
I  am  well  informed  that  near  a  bushel  of  nuts 
has  been  gathered  from  one  tree  managed  in 
this  manner.  In  a  scarce  year.  Filberts  in  the 
husk  are  worth  twenty-four  shillings  per 
bushel; — a  great  encouragement  for  plan- 
tations of  this  species.  Hops  are  sometimes 
raised  between  the  Filbert-trees,  so  that  the 
expectations  of  the  planter  may  be  gratified 
with  one  and  sometimes  two  crops. 

It  is  an  observation  of  great  antiquity,  and 
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well  confirmed,  that  "  a  good  nut  year  makes 
a  good  wheat  year,"  Virgil  speaking  of  the 
walnut-tree  says. 

Si  saperanl  fu;tus,  pariter  fru.menta  sequentur. 

GEOKG.  i. 

I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  laying  before 
the  public  the  following  letter,  received  from 
a  gentleman  much  conversant  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Filbert-trees.     "  When  the  Filberts 
''raised  from  layers  are  eight  inches  high, 
*  there  will  spring  from  them  several  small 
**  branches.    Those  in  the  centre  must  be  cut 
"  out,  in  order  that  the  tree  may  be  trained  in 
•the  form  of  a  punch-bowl.     The  branches 
"must  not  be  permitted  to  exceed  six  feet  in 
"height,  and  all  kept  of  an  equal  length. 
"The  trees  should  be  planted  at  the  distance 
"of  four  yards  from  each  other,  and  these,  if 
''well  trained,  will   nearly   touch  in  a  few 
"years.     It   will   be   necefsary   to  dig  well 
"about  them  every  year,  and  every  third  year 
"to give  them  a  good  drefsing  of  manure,  as 
"also  to  top  the  bearing  branches  early  in 
^the  spring. — Carefully  remove   all  suckers 
"and  shoots  about  the  roots.     A  tree  thus 
"trained,  has  been  known  to  produce  two 
^'  ftqnt  of  nuts  in  the  husk,  and  I  am  credibly 
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**  informed,  that  4001.  has  be^n  made  of  t 
**  produce  of  one  acre,  sold  at  thirty  shiUi^ 
♦*  per  bushel^  in  the  London  marketJ 
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ESSAY    X. 

On  the  proper  Hu^band/yjbr  a  GentlemoRf, 

W  iTH  regard  to  gentlemen  occupying \sg^ 
tracts  of  Jand,  unlefs  they  sacrifice  all  Q^ 
pursuits  to  their  farm,  or  be  uncommoqly  if 
tunate  in  their  choice  of  a  steward,  they  ^ 
fjnd  an  endlefs  trouble  in  their  undertakin 
and  most  probably  be  glad  to  quit  it  with  CO 
siderable  lofs.  But  if  a  gentleman  spendi 
considerable  part  of  the  year  in  the  counjc 
and  has  a  constant  family  establishment  W 
occasion  for  some  horses ;  the  expenses  bH 
of  his  house  and  stables  will  be  considerij 
reduced  by  the  occupation  of  about  sl^ty  ac 
of  good  land,  or  one  hundred  acres  of  an  id 
rior  quality  In  the  first  case,  it  Yould 
convenient  to  divide  his  farm  into  four  aral 
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fields,  of  eight  acnes  each,  and  four  pasturfes, 
of  seven  acres  each.  Let  the  arable  lands  be 
l)T6ught  into  a  course ;  that  there  may  be  every 
yeiair  one  field  sown  with  turnips,  or  planted 
'With  csLbbages,  (as  the  soil  is  dry  or  wet) : 
one  with  spring  coin,  after  the  turnips  or 
<^bbagcs :  one  with  clover,  tares,  beans,  or 
pease,  afti^r  the  spring  corn  (the  beans  or 
pease  to  be  kept  perfectly  free  from  weeds) ; 
*nd  otie  field  sown  with  wheat  after  the  clover, 
*^res,  beans,  or  pease.  And  let  two  pastures 
^  mowed,  and  two  f^d  alternately.  If  the 
^^nd  is  poor  and  light,  it  will  be  proj^er  to 
^^tVc  five  arable  fields  of^  ten  acres  each,  and 
fiirt  pastures  of  the  satne  size.  Let  one  arable 
pkcebe  sown  with  turnips  each  year;  let  the 
ttiMips  be  succeeded  by  spring  corn,  and  clover 
•ild  ryc-grafe  so\Vn  with  it :  one  field  must  lie 
ill  a  layer  of  the  first  year ;  one  in  a  layer  of 
Hte  second  year ;  and  the  fifth  arable  piece 
twlybesot^m  with  wheat,  rye,  pease,  dats,  or 
lirfey,  aftet  having  been  a  layer  two  years. 
Aid  let  two  of  the  pastures  be  mowed  rn  their 
•Wi,  and  three  fed.  The  advantages  of  ar- 
*aftgitfg  (he  farm  in  this  manrier  are,  that  the 
pHrtlghed  fields  1*r}ll  ptoduce  a  regtilar  suppljr 
w  Wmmer  and  Wifttfet  food  for  the  cattle,  and 
^*n  of  differeiit  totts  with  sttaw  ;  the  pas- 
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tures  will  afford  grafs  for  the  summer^  and  I 
for  the  winter ;  and  be  kept  in  good  con 
tion  by  alternate  mowing  and  feeding.  A 
as  the  preparation  for  the  different  crops  up 
the  arable  land  will  be  at  different  times 
the  year,  it  may  be  tilled  with  the  smalJ 
number  of  cattle  pofsible.  When  the  fie 
are  brought  into  the  courses  above  mention 
one  pair  of  stout  oxen  will  be  sufficient  for- 
the  businefs  of  the  farm ;  and,  as  they  v 
live  upon  straw,  with  turnips  or  cabbages 
the  winter,  with  a  little  hay  at  the  times  of  sc 
ing,  and  graze  in  the  pastures  during  summ 
they  will  be  kept  at  a  very  moderate  expen 
Indeed  I  think  it  much  better  to  keep  t 
oxen  for  that  purpose,  than  to  do  the  busin 
of  the  farm  with  horses  occasionally  used  ii 
carriage  ;  because,  upon  such  a  system 
economy,  a  prudent  man  loses  the  chief  cc 
vcnience  of  his  equipage,  and  a  thought! 
one  the  best  seasons  for  the  work  of  his  tar 
But  to  occupy  such  a  tract  of  land  with  oi 
two  working  beasts,  it  will  be  necefsary  tl 
the  fields  are  contiguous  -y  and  the  ploughii 
harrowing,  &c.  must  be  performed  in  the  n 
thod  commonly  used  in  Suffolk  and  Norfol 
and  the  carting  of  all  sorts  must  be  done  w 
two  small  carts,  one  for  each  ox.    The  pr; 
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ticability  of  this  will  appear  from  a  calcula- 
tion of  the  time  necefsary  for  the  ploughing, 
harrowing,  and  rolling,  which  will  show  the 
time  left  for  the  other  work  of  the  farm.     Let 
us  take  the  annual  tillage  of  the  larger  quao- 
tity  of  land.     Four  ploughings  for  ten  acres 
of    turnips,    give   forty  acres;    two   plough- 
ings for  the  ten  acres  of  spring  corn,  twenty 
acre^ ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  advantageous 
to  give  two  ploughings  upon  the  ten  acres  of 
corn  sown  upon  the   breaking  up  the  layer, 
which  adds  twenty  acres  more ;  and  conse- 
quently   there    will   be  eighty   acres   to   be 
ploughed  yearly.     We  know,  from   experi- 
ence, that  a  pair  of  oxen  will  plough  six  acres 
in  a  week ;  but,  allowing  for  interruptions  by 
bad  weather,  and  other  accidents,  let  us  sup- 
pose them  to  plough  only  five  acres  weekly. 
Sbcteen  weeks,  therefore,  will  be  required  for 
^e  ploughing ;  and,  to  give  good  allowance 
for  the  harrowing  and  rolling,  let  us  add  four 
^eeks  more  for  them ;  so  that,  together,  they 
^illtake  up  twenty  weeksannualiy;  and  there- 
'^aining  thirty-two  weeks  will  surely  be  thought 
^^fficient  for  the  carting,  and  all  necefsary 
^ork.     Indeed  I  can  with  more  confidence 
^fsert,  that  a  pair  of  good  oxen  will  do  so 
'^^ch,  because  with  four  oxen  I  occupied  a  farm 
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setferdl  y^ars,  tvhere  iiiore  thatt  twice  is  WUc 
labbUt  \vi3  reqiliHsd ;  and  Where  the  difficiil 
w4s  iocreftied,  hf  great  ^art  of  the  kvAlk 
land  being  sb  moi^  bbttoihisd^  that  this  okm 
cbiild   wotk   ti^oti  thbse  laiids  ohlj  in  cE 


seasons. 


The  Following  may  serve  as  a  sketch  of  t' 
probable   expenses   and  returns    of  such 
farm. 


ExAefises. 

£. 

Rent, 50 

Tilhe  and  town  charges,  20 
Labour. 40 


Sniith,  «(rheelwrighi,  frnd 

collar-mdker,      .      .10 
Seed  corn,     .     .     .     •     10 
Interest  of  stock,     .      .     5 
Half  the  expense  of  a 
dilry-inaidy  as  she  will 
have  time  to  do  othef 
wdrk, 10 

Total  expenses,  145 


Spring  corn,  .  .  •  . 
Com  4ipon  the  layer,  • 
Grafs  or  hay,  with  sinm, 

to^  six  hbrset,  .  •  • 
Produce  of  six  to^^  . 
Profit  of  hogs  and 

try,    .....  , 

Total  reliirtis,  .  . 
Dediict  exp^iiieii 

Profits     •    ;    .    < 


You  see  my  estimate  of  tfie  profit  is  hot  i 
great  as  that  of  some  calculators ;  biit  pefhaj 
it  Is  nearer  to  the  truth.    But  Icannot  boi 
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^ider  pecuniary  benefit  as  a  principal  object 
Ui  a  plan  of  this  kind.  The  advantages  arising 
firom  it  to  a  gentleman  will  be  more  material. 
He  will  find  in  it  a  pursuit  very  conducive  to 
Health,  giving  constant  and  interesting  em- 
ployment without  anxiety ;  with  something 
always  to  do,  and  something  to  expect.  Tlie 
^Uccefsion  of  the  various  crops,  and  prepara- 
tions for  them,  will  furnish  him  with  perpe- 
^^al  inducements  to  take  the  benefit  of  air  and 
^Xercise  upon  his  farm ;  and  he  will  be  freed 
fi^m  the  tedious  necessity  of  riding  or  walking 
for  health's  sake  only.  Let  me  add,that  he  who 
«as  acquired  a  relish  for  such  amusements  at 
«^ilie,  will  have  little  occasion  for  that  difsi- 
Potion  which  is  too  often  the  resource  of  those 
^*1xo  are,  by  an  affluent  fortune,  exempt  from 
^^cefsary  attention  to  any  profefsion  or  trade. 

It  may  tiot  be  improper  to  remark,  thet  this 
Pl^H  may   be  enlarged  or  contracted  as   re- 
quired ;  and  rnay  often,  with  advantage,  be 
Partially  adopted,  where  it  cannot  entirely  take 
l^^sice.  The  quantity  of  land  may  be  increased 
^^^    diminished,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
*^orses  and  other  stock  wanted  by  the  family. 
^^here  the  soil  is  unfavourable  to  the  growth 
^f  common  grafs,  it  would  be  better  to  in- 
Volime  IF.  U 
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crease  the  tillage,  and  rely  upon  clover,  tar^  s, 
ray-grafs^  sainfoin,  or  lucem,  both  for  sumo^^r 
grazing,  and  a  supply  of  hay# 


E  s  s  A  Y  xr. 

On  Hatching  Chickens. 

Asthirteen  eggs  are  generally  placed  byho 
wives,  under  one  hen,  being  as  many  as  she  ca^ 
well  cover,  it  is  certain  that  a  great  number 
hens  must  be  engaged  in  incubation,  in  orde: 
to  supply  the  tarious  markets  where  chicken^ 
are  brought  to  be  disposed  of.     And  as  incu-- 
bation  has  nothing  mysterious  in  it,  requirin 
only  a  regular  graduation  of  heat  for  the  spa 
of  twenty-one  days,  with  the  occasional  turn- 
ing of  the  eggs,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  Egyptian  method  of  raising  chickens 
may  be  advantageously  practised  in  this  coun- 
Ir)'.     And  as  an  encouragement  to  such  per- 
sons ai  have  leisure  and  perseverance  for  such 
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t  frioGudile  emploToient,  I  shall  here  state  the 
method  as  practised  in  Egypt. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of 
ovens  has  long  been  practised  in  Egypt ;  but 
it  is  there  only  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
single  village  named  Berme,  and  to  those  that 
lire  at  a  small  distance  firom  it.    Towards  the 
beginning  of  autumn  they  scatter  themselves 
^U  over  the  country ;  where  each  perfon  among 
Uiem  is  readv  to  undertake  the  management  of 
•n  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  size ; 
out,  in  general,  they  are  capable  of  containing 
from  forty  to  fourscore  thousand  eggs.     'Hie 
teunber  of  these  ovens  placed  up  and  down 
ttie  country  is  about  386,  and  they  usually 
^ecp  them  working  for  about  six  months  :  as 
therefore,  each  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as 
^der  a  hen,  only  2 1  days,  it  is  easy  in  every 
one  of  them  to  hatch  eight  different  broods  of 
chickens.     Every  Behnean  is  under  the  obli- 
S^on  of  delivering  to  the  person  who  intrust> 
him  with  an  oven,  onlv  two-thirds  of  as  mar.v 
chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care  ;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain, 
as  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  usually 
produce  chickens.     In  order  to   make  a  cal- 
culation of  the  number  of  chickens  vciirlv  so 
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hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  supposed  that 
only  two-thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and 
that  each  brood  consists  of  at  least  30,000 
chickens ;  and  thus  it  would  appear  that  the 
ovens  of  Ei^ypt  give  life  yearly  to  at  least 
92,640,000  of  these  animals. 

This  useful  and  advantageous  method  <rf 
hatching  eggs  has  been  lately  discovered  in 
France  by  the  ingenious  Mr.  Keaumor  ;  who, 
by  a  number  of  experiments,  has  reduced  tht 
art  to  certain  principles.  He  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  the  heat  necelsary  for  this  purpose 
is  nearly  the  same  with  that  marked  32  on  his 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Fahren-* 
hcit's.  lliis  degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of 
the  skin  of  the  hen,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  of 
the  bkin  of  all  othv!'r  domestic  fowls,  and  pro- 
bably of  ail  other  kinds  of  birds.  ITie  degree 
of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developement 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gosling,  and  the  turkey-pout, 
is  the  same  as  that  which  fits  for  hatching  the 
canary-songster,  and,  in  all  probability,  the 
smallest  humminj;-bird :  the  ditference  is  only 
in  the  time  during  which  this  heat  ought  to 
bo  communicated  to  the  ec*rs  of  different 
blids ;  it  vvld  brin^  the  caaar)  bird  to  perfcc- 
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tion  in  11  or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout 
i?eiil  require  27  or  28. 

-After    many    experiments,    Mr.    Reamur 

found,  that  stoves    heated   by  means   of  a 

ba.ker's   oven,   succeeded   better  than   those 

made  hot  by  layers  of  dung :  and  the  furnaces 

of   glafs-houses  and  those  of  the  melters  of 

metals,  by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into 

a  room,  might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  answer 

the  same   purpose.     As  to  the  form  of  the 

i»toves,  no  great  nicety  is  required.  A  chamber 

^ver  an   oven   will  do   very  well.     Nothing 

^ore  will  be  necefsary  but  to  ascertain  the 

wgree  of  heat ;  which  may  be  done  by  mek- 

• 

^g  a  lump  of  butter  of  the  size  of  a  walnut, 

^Uh  half  as  much  tallow,  and  putting  it  into 

^  phial.     This  will  serve  to  indicate  the  heat, 

^*th  sufficient  exactnefs :  for  when  it  is  too 

S*'€at,  this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  as 

^*i ;  and  when  the  heat  is  too  small,  it  will  re- 

^^n  fixed  in  a  lump :  but  it  will  flow  like  a 

^Wck  syrup,  upon  inclining  the  bottle,  if  the 

^^ove  be  of  a  right  temper.     Great  attention 

^'^erefore  should  be  given  to  keep  the  heat  al- 

^ays  j^t  this  degree,  by  letting  in  fresh  air  if  it 

7^  too  great,  or  shutting  the  stove  more  close 

^*  it  be  too  small :  and  that  all  the  eggs  in  the 

U3 
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Stove  may  equally  share  the  irregularities  < 
the  heat,  it  will  be  necefsary  to  shift  thci 
from  the  sides  to  the  centre  ;  and  thus  1 
imitate  the  hens,  who  are  frequently  seen  i 
make  use  of  their  bills,  to  push  to  the  out 

parts  those  eggs  that  were  nearest  to  the  mi( 
die  of  their  nests,  and  to  bring  into  the  midd 
such  as  lay  nearest  the  sides. 

Mr.  Reaumur  has  invented  a  sort  of  lo 
boxes,  without  bottoms,  and  lined  with  fui 
These,  which  he  calls  artificial  parents^  n< 
only  shelter  the  chickens  from  the  injuries  < 
the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth,  so  thj 
they  presently  take  the  benefit  of  their  shelb 
as  readily  as  they  wpuld  have  done  under  th 
wings  of  a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  \ 
necefsary  to  keep  the  chickens,  for  some  tim' 
in  a  room  artfully  heated  and  furnished  wit 
these  boxes ;  but  afterwards  they  may  I 
safely  exposed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  i 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  \ 
^hese  artificial  parents  to  shelter  them  if  tbei 
should  be  occasion  for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  youn 
brood,  they  are  generally  a  whole  day  aft< 
being  hatched,  before  they  take  any  food  at  aU 
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and  then  a  few  crumbs  of  bread  may  be  given 
them  for  a  clay  or  two,  after  which  they  will 
;in  to  pick  up  insects  and  grafs  for  them- 


But  to  save  the  trouble  of  attending  them, 
crapofis  may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the 
manner  as  hens  do.  Mr.  Reaumur 
us,  that  he  has  seen  above  200  chickens 
Lt  once^  all  led  about  and  defended  only  by 
or  four  such  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may 
taught  to  perform  the  same  ofKce  ;  which 
they,  as  well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to 
do  all  their  lives  after. 

A  midd  harmonized  by  the  contemplation 
^nd  study  of  the  works  of  Nature,  will  receive 
a  considerable  degree  of  pleasure  from  an  at- 
tention to  the  progrefs  of  the  chick  during 
incubation,  but  for  this  purpose  a  previous 
knowledge  of  the  anatomical  structure  of  an 
^Sgwill  be  required.     The  containing  parts 
of  an  egg,  arc,  1.  Th^  shell;  2.  A  membrane, 
of  a  pretty  strong  texture,  lying  next  the  shell ; 
3.  Another  membrane,  of  a  slighter  texture, 
lying  over  that ;   and,   4.  A  thin  membrane, 
enclosing  the  yolk,  which  is  twisted  at  its  ex- 
tremities, and   denominated   Chalaza :    Hie 

U4 
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parts  contained  within  these,  are,  1.  A  portion 
of  air  between  the  two  membranes  at  the 
obtuse  end  of  the  egg  ;  2.  ITie  white  ;  3.  The 
yolk  ;  4.  The  cicatricula,  in  the  centre  ol 
which  is  the  speck  of  life.  When  an  egg  is 
placed  under  the  hen,  after  a  few  days  ol 
incubation,  the  speck  of  life  becomes  red,  and 
sends  out  its  blood  vefsels,  which  are  spread 
ovor  the  rine  membrane  that  incloses  the  yolk 
'I1ic  white  forms  the  nourishment  of  the  chick, 
but  tlie  yolk  remains  entire  during  the  whole 
torin  of  incubation,  being  intended  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  chick,  after  its  exclusion 
tViMu  the  shell.  Tlie  two  membranes  lining 
the  inside  of  the  shell,  supply  the  place  of  the 
.unnion  and  chorion,  aiid  over  their  surface 
ihc  umbilical  vefsels  are  spa^ad,  s»j  that  thej 
::!Liv  bo  co::>idercd  a>  forming  a  phcenca,  bul 
v.^r   a   :n\:LLre   ver\    diTerent   Item   that   of  a 

Tx-  u/:x\ju  :^!a:o  reprcs«?r:ci  dn  egg  or 
'.>c  '.*.:r:h  J.av  cr  i/.^jra:;-;;'.  F;:^.  I.  The 
vOi^:ji.\:"^  .'"C  ^rs.:ii:\l  :;jr:>  as  :hev  apoeaj 
V.P.  ::x  r^-:':.' ■.:!  :r  ::"^r  ":r:''jrt  jr  L'?e  she!!, 
V  4-  J  r:v  -i:--^  !  I',:.  ^  riie  iiiemjranc: 
.\i:   ..:c  I'l^  :.l:^:■jc  j/"^^;  ^i:'ji'*  and  :nc;ui<;  rhc 


ik 


\'^ 
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membrane,      c.  The  cavity  formed  by  the 
membranes,  in  which  a  portion  of  air  is  in- 
c^losed.     Fig.  4.  The  white,  which  serves  for 
tVie   nourishment  of  the  chick,   during  incu- 
lcation, a  provision  absolutely  necefeary  for  an 
aninial  inclosed  in  a  hard  shell.     A  viviparous 
a^ntmal  requires  no  such  provision,  its  support 
t>oing    derived  from   the   maternal  placenta. 
t'^ig.  5.  The  yolk,  with  the  speck  of  life  and 
*^s     umbilical   vcfscls.     a.  The  yolk.   b.  The 
icatricula,  containing  the  speck  of  life,  which 
t  this  time  appears  a  mishapen  and  imperfect 
nimal.     c.  c  ITie  Chalazar,   or  twisted  ex- 
mities  of  the  membrane  that  surrounds  the 
y  oik.     If  we  compare  these  Chalaza?  to  the 
^Extremities  of  an  axis   passing  through  the 
yolk,  that  sphere  will  be  found  to  be  composed 
f  two  unequal  portions,  its  axis  not  passing 
^actlv  througrh  its  centre.     And  as  the  Cica- 
^*"icula  with  llic  speck  of  life,  is  always  placed 
^^ti  the  side  of  the  smaller  portion,   it  follows, 
*Hat  in  all  positions  of  the  egg  during  the  early 
1>siTt  of  incubation,  it  must  be  uppermost,  and 
^Consequently  nearest  tlic  hen,  for  the  yolk  is  a 
*^c>dy  specifically  heavier  than  the  white  with 
^"^Viich  it  is  surrounded.      A  viviparous  animal 
*^^s  a  communication   with   its  mother,    by 
^ans  of  a  placenta  and  umbilical  vefsels,  but 
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the  oviparous  animal  has  no  such  commonici 
tion,  being  confined  within  a  hard,  but  perqnc 
able  shell.  Contrary  to  the  disposition  of  di 
viviparous  animal,  the  umbilical  vefsels  beloog 
ing  to  the  chick,  pafs  through  the  white  of  tb 
egg,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  sorfeice  € 
the  chorion  and  amnion,  thereby  forming  an  ex 
tended  placenta,  which,  besides  absorbing  At 
albumen  for  the  nourishment  of  the  animal 
appears  to  subtract  something  from  the  atmos 
phere,  through  the  pores  of  the  shell.  Thi 
something  may  be  what  the  lungs  of  breathin| 
animals  take  from  the  atmosphere  for  tin 
support  of  life,  and  which  the  yiviparoii 
animal,  during  its  uterine  confinement,  receive 
from  its  mother.  Simile  to  what  is  observec 
m  viviparous  animals,  the  umbilical  vefseh  o 
the  chick,  form  a  cord,  consisting  of  tm 
arteries  and  a  vein  ;  but  as  the  animal  has  xk 
apparent  navel,  I  conceive  that  the  cord  pafsei 
from  the  body  to  the  cloaca,  after  which  h 
spreads  its  vefsels  over  the  surface  of  the  chorion 
and  amnion,  which,  as  before  observed,  pep 
form  the  office  of  a  placenta.  But  of  this  ] 
am  doubtful. 

During  incubation,  the  yolk  is  not  consumed 
by  the  chick,  but  remains  entire  within  the 
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body  of  the  animal)  till  within  a  short  time  of 

its    exclusion  from  the  shelly  when  it  pafses 

sloi^ly  through  a  small  duct,  into  the  small 

intestines,  to  serve  for  nutriment  to  the  chick, 

^^    a  time  when  neither  its  own  industry,  nor 

^h^s  attention  of  its  mother,  could  afford  a  suf- 

icnt  supply. 

Xn  this  manner  we  observe  the  attention  of 
vidence  to  the  infancy  of  animal  life,  but 
wonder  is  turned  into  adoration  when  we 
the  same  gqodnefs  continued  through  all 
stages  of  animal  existence.     It  is  in  the 
of  instinct  that  the  finger  of  God  operates 
ring  the  advanced  periods  of  animal  life; 
principle  that  never  ceases  to  act  for  the 
ontinuation  of  animated  nature.     Notwith- 
standing the  great  care  that  is  taken  in  the 
rvation  of  animal  life,  it  is  well  known 
(to  answer  a  wise  purpose)   it  is  con- 
^^«^tially  suffered  to  pafs  into  difsolution;  but 
t  the  SPIRIT  of  man,  so  feelingly  attached 
its  Creator,  should  suffer  the  same  difeolu* 
**oii,  is  an  opinion  greatly  to  be  condemned. 
*^e  comfortable  words  spoken  by  Christ  to 
^^o  thief  upon  the  crofs,  if  received  in  their 
in  and  obvious  sense,  cannot  but  have  a 
effect   upon   the   morals  of   mankind. 
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The  idea  of  ah  immediate  presence,  a; 
it  is  pleasing  and  comfortable  to  a  good  man 
$o  it  must  be  terrible  and  alarming  to  a  ba< 
one.  And  this  being  the  case,  it  surely  i 
ungenerous  in  any  one  to  endeavour  to  shak 
and  overthrow  a  faith  that  has  a  direct  ten 
dency  to  make  us  better.  Such  disquisitions 
however  learned,  seem  to  intrude  upon  th 
peace  of  mankind,  as  they  go  to  the  establisti 
ment  of  a  doctrine  that  has  a  manifest  tei 
dency  tp  danip  the  hppes  of  the  dying  Chrij 
tian. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that  there  are  som 
men,  who,  treading  the  same  ground,  can 
their  speculations  beyond  this  point.  Speci 
lations  that  insensibly  steal  from  them  thos 

hopes  and  fears  which  God  has  afsigned  i 
the  great  springs  of  human  conduct.  "  Ti 
that  cruel  moment  when  the  grave  closes  ov< 
those  wc  love,  we  cannot  sufficiently  admii 
the  excellency  of  that  religion  which  teach< 
us  to  look  beyond  it.  Do  they  act  agreeab! 
to  their  own  principles,  who  contend  for  tl 
dignity  of  human  nature,  and  yet  believe  th; 
tlic  soul  of  man — advancing  daily  in  virti 
and  knowledge — aspiring  after  perfection- 
longing  for  immortality — cut  off  in  the  mid 
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oFits  pursuits  and  wishes — shall  share  the  same 
as  the  meanest  reptile  that  crawls  on  the 
of  the  earth?" 

"What  value  can  be  put  upon  the  sure  and 
hopes  of  IMMEDIATELY  falling  into 
arms  of  an  affectionate  wife,  or  of  draw- 
ing to  our  embrace  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
ild/  sometime   gone   before  us!  The  con- 
lation  is  above  all  price,  and  he  that  robs 
of  it  is  as  cruel  as  the  man  who  takes 
m  the  sinking  mariner  the  only  plank  on 
he  rests  his  hopes  and  fears  *. 


-•  When  the  latter  part  of  this  Efsay  was  written,  the 
XhoT  was  suffering  under  the  keenest  sorrow  that  caa 
Kfs  open  the  human  mind.     It  was  no  Ivrfs  tlian  the 
^rdy  recollection  of  some  circumstances  of  the  most 
ctiog   nature.     To   the   holy  Spirit  of  a   departed 
Dd,and  to  the  holy  Spirits  o:  two  amiable  young  mea, 
off  in  their  prime  cf  lite,  thc>c  reflections  belong. 

A.  IL 
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ESSAY  XII. 

Oji  the  Cultivation  of  Parsnips  and  Beans'  in  ik 

Island  of  Jersof. 

W  II  ETHER  the  cultivation  of  parsnips,  on 
large  scale,  is  peculiar  to  Jersey  and  GuemsejT^-^ 
we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say ;  but  it  is 
fiict,  that  in  no  other  country  in  Europe 
parsnips  so  generally  cultivated,  nor  any  wl 
is  so    much  use   made   of   them   to   fkttei 
cattle. 

It  is  impofsible  to  trace  the  period  when  tfa£ 
cultivation  of  this  plant  was  first  introduced 
amongst  us.  It  has  been  known  for  seveftl 
centuries,  and  the  inhabitants  have  reaped 
such  benefit  therefrom,  that  for  fattening  their 
cattle  and  pigs,  they  prefer  it  to  all  the  known 
roots  of  both  hemispheres.  The  cattle  fed 
therewith,  yield  a  juicy  and  exquisite  meat. 
The  pork  and  beef  of  Jersey,  is  incortestibly 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  the  best  in  Europe. 
Wc  have  observed,  that  the  beef  in  summer  is 
not  equal  to  that  in  the  autumn,  wMnter^  and 
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Spring  periods,  when  they  are  fed  with  pars- 
nips, which  we  attribute  to  the  excellency  of 
that  root. 

All  animals  eat  parsnips  with  avidity,  and  in 
preference  to  potatoes.  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  reason,  having  never  made  any  analysis  of 
the  parsnip.  It  would  be  curious,  interesting, 
and  useful,  to  investigate  its  characteristic 
principles  ;  it  is  certain  that  animals  are  more 
fpnd  of  it,  than  of  any  other  root,  and  fatten 
more  quickly.  The  parsnip  pofsefses,  without 
doubt,  more  nutritious  juices  than  the  potatoe. 
It  has  been  proved  that  the  latter  contains 
eleven  ounces  and  a  half  of  water,  and  one 
gros  of  earthy  substance,  in  a  pound  *.  Thcrc- 
fofe,  there  only  remain  four  ounces  and  five 
gras  of  nutritive  matter.  Probably  the  pars- 
nip does  not  contain  near  so  much  watery 
particles  :  neverthelefs  they  digest  very  easily 
^^  the  animal's  body.  The  cows  fed  with 
h^y  and  parsnips  during  winter,  yield  butter 
^fa  fine  yellow  hue,  of  a  saflfron  tinge,  as  ex- 
cellent as  if  they  had  been  in  the  most  luxu- 
« 

tiant  pasture. 


^  French  weight  is  nndcrstoo^^ 
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Previous  to  speaking  cf  the  cuItiYatioD,  p 
bps  it  might  be  neceisary  to  give  a  gene 
idea  of  our  method  of  ploughing  in  the  isla 
of  Jersey.  Seme  labourers  plough  their  la 
three,  fiur,  and  five  years  foUowing,  oth 
six  and  seven ;  but  most  of  them  geners 
SOT.*  beans  and  parsnips  the  second  yea 
ploughing,  either  after  wheat  or  barley. 

There  are   three  modes  of  cultivation 
beans  and  parsnips  ;   J  st,  with  the  spade ; 
with  the  plough  and  the  spade;  3d,  with 
small  and  the  great  plough.     We  shall  o 
speak  of  this  last  method,  the    best  and 
most   economical,   and    advantageous  to 
husbancmr.n.     it  was  first  invented  and  pr 
tised  by  a:i  Jrtelligent  farmer,  about  fifteeia 
twenty  years  ag<\     This  plough,  not  yet  S 
liciently   kn.wn,   is   of  the   greatest  utili 
chhcr  for  p:rubbing  up  the  ground,  or  ploug 
ing  deeply  inwards,  either  to  establish  nurser 
or  plantations.     The  inventor  deserves  evm 
thing  from  his  country,  and  from  mankii 
If  he  bad  lived  in  an  age,  wherein  merit  a 
talents  find  protectors  and  encouragement, 
would  have  received  a  reward  for  the  inve 
tion  of  a  plough,  which  is,  and  ever  will  be^ 
universal  utility. 
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In  the  month  of  September,  a  slight  plough- 
ing and  preparation  is  given  to  the  field,  des- 
iiiied  for  beans  and  parsnips  the  ensuing  year. 
In  tiiis  country,  this  work  is  called   briser. 
In  the   beginning  of  January,   the   field  is 
ploughed  a  second  and  last  time,  with  the 
snaall  and  the  large  plough ;  the  first  traces  a 
farrow  three  or  four  inches  in  depth,  and  the 
second,  which  follows  the  same  furrow,  covers 
it  over  with  ten  or  twelve   inches  of  earth. 
Very  neatly,  insomuch  that  one  would  rather 
think  it  had  been   dug  with  a  spade  than 
ploughed.     Before  they  sow,  the  field  is  left 
^%lit  or  ten  days  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
tfMb  atmosphere. 

Straight  lines  must  be  drawn  from  north  to 
®outh,  with  a  gardener's  rake,  at  four  feet  and 
^  half  distance ;  on  these  straight  lines,  nine- 
teen inches  in  breadth,  women  plant  four  or 
five  beans  in  rows,  four  inches  distant  from 
^^oh  other;  when  this  is  done,  the  sowing 
^*  the  parsnips  begins  in  broad-cast  over  the 
^^W,  after  which  it  must  be  well  harrowed. 

In  five  or  six  weeks  the  beans  shoot  out,  and 
*Qon  the  ground  will  appear  as  if  covered  by 
Volume  IV.  X 
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hcdgt's,  and  similar  to  paths  made  for  walkL  - 
ing ;  for  the  spaces  between  the  lines  wher"^^ 
the  beans  were  planted,  are  as  many  alley:^, 
where  women  and  children  weed  with  grea^^t 
facility.      They  generally  weed   the  groun  <I 
twice;    this  operation  is  done   with  a  twcz>- 
pronged  fork,  such  as  is  used  in  gardens.   Tba  e 
first  weeding  is  performed  at  the  end  of  Apirii 
or  beginning  of  May  ;  then  the  plants  must 
be  cleared   out  if   they  arc  too  thick;   tWc 
last  weeding  must  be  done  about  the  raidAle 
of  July.     The  beans  will  be  ripe  in  August  s 
they  must  be  imnjediately  plucked  up^as  it   is 
in  this  month  that  the  parsnips  begin  to  acquis^ 
size ;  they  have  little  more  than  foliage    tlac 
preceding   months,    on    which  account    tlic 
beans  are  lefs  prejudicial,  so  that  you 
have  two  crops  on  the  same  ground. 


The  crop  of  beans  is  not  always  certain.         , 
high  winds  or  fogs  prevail  when  they  ar^^      ^^ 
flower,  the  produce  will  be  scanty :  but 
parsnips  in  a  manner  never  fail ;  they  nei 

■  • 

dread  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor 
affected  by  the  hardest  frosts,  nor  by  any 
those  accidents  which  at  times  will  instant* -/ 
destroy  a  whole  crop. 


lie 
re 
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They  reckon  thirty  perches  of  parsnips,  with 

^  little  hay,  will  fatten  an  ox  of  three  or  four 

years  old,  though  ever  so  lean  ;  he  eats  them 

in    the   course  of  three  months,  as  follows : 

they  are  given  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon, 

Arid  at  eight  at  night,  in  rations  of  40lb.  each ; 

the  largest  slit  in  three  or  four  pieces ;  but  not 

^^Sished,  unlefs  very  much  covered  with  earth. 

the  intermediate  hours,  at  nine  in  the  mom- 

,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  at  night, 

little  hay  is  given.     Experience  has  shown^ 

when  cattle,  pigs,  or  poultry,  are  fed 

parsnips,  they  are  sooner  fattened,  and 

more  bulky,  than  with  any  other  root  or 

^table  whatever.     The  meat  of  such  is 

delicate  and  savoury.      In  spring,  the 

rkets  are  furnished  with  the  best  and  fattest 

jf,  from  their  feeding  on  parsnips. 


X  i 
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ESSAY  XIIL 

On  River  Weeds  as  a  Manure. 

/\mongst  the  variety  of  manures  tha 
been  recommended  to  give  a  stimulus 
vegetative  principle  in  land,  I  do  not  re< 
the  weeds  of  rivers  to  h»ve  been  mem 
by  any  writer  on   agriculture.     Sea 
have  been  found,  by  long  and  repeated 
tice,  to  be  very  efficacious  in  promoting 
tation;  especially  when  reduced  to  pu 
by  mixing  them  in  compost  with  lim 
earth.     But  these  can  only  be  locally  a[ 
The  interior  parts    of  the  kingdom  r 
no   advantage  from   them;   but  river 
might  be  collected,  and  applied  with 
if  not  superior,   advantage   in  almost 
parish. 

Being  situated  by  a  river,  I  had  freq 
regretted  the  quantity  of  weeds  impedii 
stream,  and  being  the  occasion  of  man; 
islands  forming,  which  frequently  in 
rainy  seasons  caused  floods  and  inunds 
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destructive  of  convenience,  and  sometimes  of 
life.     To  prevent  this  in  some  measure,  it  is 
usual  for  the  weeds  in  conynon  unnavigable 
rivers,  to  be  cut  twice  in  the  summer  months. 
In  this  practice,  the  occupiers  of  mills  and  of 
meadows  are  interested;  the  latter  from  the 
fear  of  inundations  on  the  suddennefs  of  heavy 
niins;  the  former  peculiarly  so  to  open   the 
current,  and  admit  the  water  below  to  pafs 
away  freely.    But  little  care  is  taken  to  disen- 
cumber the  stream,  unlefs  in  some  places  to 
draw  the  weeds  out  on  the  banks,  where  they 
aiesuffered  to  remain  as  a  nuisance,  without  any 
iiseful  or  profitable  application.     Having  fre- 
quently observed  this,  I  determined   to   try 
their  effect  a^  a  manure  in  their  green  state. 
'therefore  tried  them  on  some  garden  ground, 
^od  they  appeared  to  answer  my  expectation. 
^t  as  this  small  experiment  was  not   fully 
^cisive,  I  prevailed  on  a  neighbouring  farmer 
to  try  them  on  one  acre  in  a  large  turnip  field 
^"Cn  preparing,  and  on  that  acre  entirely  to 
^HEiit  any  of  the  compost  with  which  the  rest 
^f  the  field  was  manured.     This  he  exactly 
^^ttformcd  to,  and  threw  the  water  weeds 
ititt>  every  furrow  that  was  at  the  next  turn 
Wled  up  by  the  plough.    The  consequence 
S  X3 
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was,  that  by  the  moisture  and  fermentation  o 
the  weeds,  the  seeds  vegetated  much  soone 
than  on  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  turnips  grev 
quicker,  and  were  superior  both  in  the  size  o 
the  roots  and  luxuriance  of  the  leaves,  so  as  t 
render  the  spot  very  conspicuous  in  the  field. 

But  impartiality  obliges  me  to  remark,  tha 
in  the  succeeding  crop,  (barley)  there  was  t 
perceivable  inferiority  to  the  rest  of  the  land 
Whether  this  proceeded  from  the  weeds  m 
some  other  cause,  I  cannot  determine;  be 
the  succefs  of  this  trial  (with  respect  to  tla 
turnips)  being  decisively  in  its  favour,  induce 
me,  in  the  following  summer,  to  collect 
considerable  quantity  of  these  weeds,  and  t 
lay  them  by  the  side  of  a  common  reservoir  < 
dung,  but  not  to  incorporate  them  with  a-a 
part  of  it;  and  when  the  mafs  was  remove 
it  did  not  appear  to  have  imbibed  any  of  fcl 
manure.  This  I  laid  on  some  land  of  my  o^^/ 
similar  to  that  on  which  the  former  experim^ 
was  made.  It  was  ploughed  in  the  latter  ^ 
of  October  the  same  year  on  a  pease  stubt> 
and  wheat  set  by  hand  upon  it.  ITic  wh^ 
field  was  a  good  crop,  and  the  part  on  wh* 
the  weeds  were  laid  not  at  all  inferior  to  * 
rest,  on  which  stable-dung  had  been  spr^ 
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in    the  usual  mode  of  the  Norfolk  husbandry. 
Though  this  experiment  was  made  as  unmixed 
as  pofsible,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  vege- 
tative virtue  resulting  from  the  weeds  singly, 
(and  proved  by  the  crop  being  equal  to  those 
parts  of  the   field  which  had  been  dunged) 
yet,  I  conceive,  they  would  act  with  additional 
energy  when  mixed  in  compost  with  other 
manures.     It  would  probably  quicken   their 
operation,  and  derive  from  them  a  permanency 
ivhich  seems  most  likely  to  result  from  an 
uaion  of  animal  and  vegetable  salts  and  oils. 
That  the  weeds  succeeded  without  mixture  on 
a  light  sandy  soil  in  the  turnip-crop  experiment, 
is  evident;  and  as  the  time  of  their  first  cutting, 
is  that  of  sowing  turnips,  it  gives  opportunity 
for  thus  applying  them  with  little  trouble  or 
expense. 


X4 
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ESSAY   XIV. 

On  the  Forest  of  Sherwood. 

JL  HIS  Forest  is  described,  in  a  survey  madcr 
in  16(»,  as  divided  into  three  parts  or  districts^ 
called  the  North  Part,   the  South,   and   the* 
Middle  Part.     The  North  Part  contains  the 
towns  of  Carburton,   Gleadthorpe,   Worsop 
with  Nettle  worth,  Mansfield  Woodbouse,Cfip- 
stone,  RufTord,  and  Edwinstowe,  the  hays  of 
Birkland  and  Bilhagh,  and  the  towns  of  Bodby, 
Thoresby,    Paverelthorp  or  Palethorp,    and 
Ollerton. 

The  south  part  contains  the  towns  of  Not- 
tingliam,  part  of  Wilford,  Lenton  with  Rad- 
ford, Sncinton,Colwick,  Stoke,  Carlton,  Ged- 
•ling.  Burton  with  Bulcot,  Gunthorp,  Cay- 
thorp  and  Lowdham,  Lambley,  Arnold,  Bas- 
ford,  Bulwell,  Beskwood  Park,  Woodborough, 
Calverton  and  Sauntcrford  Manor. 

Tlie  middle  part  contains  the  towns  of 
Mansfield  with  Plefley  Hill,  Skegby,  SuttOD^ 
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Uucknal,  Fullwood,  part  of  Kirkby,  Bid  worth, 
Papplewick,  Newstead,  part  of  Linby,  and 
part  of  Annesley. 

The  whole  quantity  of  ground  in  the  Forest, 
according  to  that  survey,  is  as  follows :— 


A. 

R. 

p. 

Inclosures,     .     . 

.     44839 

1 

10 

"Woods,      .     •     . 

.     948ff 

0 

24 

"Wastes,     .     .     . 

.     35080 

2 

6 

89406 

0 

0 

Cltpstone  Park,    . 

.    1583 

1 

35 

!B«'&kv\ood  Park,   . 

.    3672 

0 

0 

Bulv.ell  Park,     . 

.     .    326 

3 

2 

Nottingham  Park, 

.    .    129 

3 

9 

95118 

0 

6 

^iany  of  the  plantations  lately  made  upon 

l3^is  Forciit,  have  names  given  them,  with  a 

"O^Vf  to  commcmoiaie  the  signal  victories  ob- 

tamed  by  our  gallant  Admirals.     My  excel- 

kttt  friend,  the  Right  Honourable  Frederic 

Montague,  has  shown  distinguished  patriotism 

fD  this  way.     One  of  his  plantations  is  named 

^  Howe  Plantation.     Another  is  called  the 

Sjpncer  PlantatioHy  in  honour  of  the  noble  Earl 
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who  lately  presided  at  the  head  of  the  A<r  -f. 
miralty,  and  on  whose  judicious  naval 
ragements  too  much  praise  cannot  be 
stowed.  About  a  mile  from  these,  on  th..^He 
right-hand  side  of  the  road,  stands  the  Nelso^^n 
PlanfatioTiy  in  honour  of  the  splendid  victor  y 
obtained  over  the  French  fleet  at  the  mouth  r — >f 
the  Nile  by  Lord  Nelson.  Contiguous  to  th  ^s 
is  the  St.  Vincent  Plant ation^  in  commemoi 
tion  of  the  signal  victory  obtained  by  Ea^ 
St.  Vincent  over  the  Spanish  fleet.  Adjoii 
ing  is  another  plantation,  in  honour  of 
John  Borlase  Warren's  gallant  behaviour 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  is  called  the  fVai 
Plantation.  On  the  right-hand  side  of  tl 
coach-road  to  Papplewick,  from  Mansfield, 
the  Duncan  Plafitation,  in  honour  of  the  vn 
tory  gained  by  Lord  Viscount  Duncan  ov< 
the  Dutch  fleet. — In  these  plantations,  piUai 
are  erected,  with  inscriptions. 


Since  this  survey,  many  extensive  inclosu 
have  been  made,  and  much  waste  land  h 
been  planted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland  an 
other  proprietors,  to  whose  patriotism  thi 
nation  is  much  indebted.  The  time  will  come 
when  these  oaks  will  be  venerated  by  poste 
rity,  as  monuments  of  British  valour,  succds 
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fully  exerted  in  every  part  of  the  habitable 
globe,  in  defence  of  the  happinefs  and  liber* 
ties  of  mankind.  The  illustrious  Linnaeus 
styled  our  happy  island  the  "  Punctum  Vita 
in  Vitellu  Orbis."  A  compliment  that  Rome, 
in  the  meridian  of  her  glory,  never  deservec|. 


ESSAY  XV. 

On  the  Encouragement  to  be  given  bif  Landlords  to 

their  Tenants, 

3l  he  advice  and  premiums  given  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  London,  together  with  the 
honourable  exertions  made  by  other  societies 
ip  the  country,  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  advancement  of  agriculture;  and  were 
country  gentlemen  to  exert  themselves  in 
giving  instruction  and  encouragement  to  their 
own  respective  tenantry,  after  the  manner  of 
xny  much  respected  friend,  'ITiomas  Johues, 
psq.  of  Ilafod,  in  Cardiganshire,  we  should 
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soon  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  such  a  pro^ 
ceeding  even  in  the  most  sequestered  places 
of  this  our  happy  island.  In  the  year  180Q» 
Mr.  Johnes  published  a  small  volume  con* 
taining  advice  to  his  tenants,  with  a  selection 
of  such  Agricultural  observations  as  applied 
to  the  parts  of  husbandry  in  which  his  tenants 
were  most  deficient.  Such  a  proceeding  is 
worthy  of  imitation,  and  is  as  follows : 

On  Crops. 

Upon  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  depends 
the  well-doing  of  the  farmer.  This  doctrine 
I  am  very  anxious  to  imprint  in  your  minds> 
for  in  this  country  the  course  of  crops  is  most 
miserably  neglected;  or  rather  there  is  only 
one  continuation  of  oats  until  the  ground  is 
completely  exhausted.  There  is  scarce  tn 
idea  of  a  meliorating  green  crop,  or  a  proper 
fallow,  between  the  crops  of  grain. 

As  I  am  determined  by  rewards  and  other- 
wise, to  put  an  end  to  this  destructive  system, 
1  shall  very  plainly  open  my  mind  to  you. 

In  all  the  Leases,  I  grant  there  will  be  a 
clause  to  prevent  this  destructive  practice  from 
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being  continued,  which  shall  be  religiously 
kept;  on  the  contrary,  I  shall  not  forget  to 
re"\ward  those  who  follow  a  better  system.  I 
shiaill  not  dwell  longer  on  so  disagreeable  a 
suLl>ject,  but  point  out  what  I  think  a  good 
coxjrse  of  crops,  which  must  be  varied  accord- 
in  JS  to  the  difference  of  the  soils. 


URNIPS  drilled. 
IBarley  with  Red  Clover. 
Clover,  second  crop  ploughed  in,  in  the 

Autumn. 
"Wheat. 
^^ASE  manured. 
Oats. 
Turnips. 

I  consider  the  turnip  crop  as  efsential  to 
every  good  farmer,  and  if  sown  as  recom- 
mended, in  Drills,  they  will  scarce  ever  fail. 
Tfou  can  then  horse-hoe  them  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense, and  any  children  can  thin  them  in  the 
rows.  The  drill  method  saves  three-fourths 
cf  manure,  and  answers  more  effectually. 

Esthnating  the  value  of  a  turnip-crop  as 
highly  as  I  do,  I  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  rulfe 
that  no  tenant  shall  be  entitled  to  any  pte«- 
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mium  from  me  for  the  management  of  his 
farm,  who  has  not  first  acquired  a  premium 
for  a  turnip-crop. 

PREMIUMS  for  TURNIPS  on  not  lefs  than 

Four  Acres* 

For  the  best  Crop  of  thrice-hoed  Turnips, 

Five  Guineas. 

For  the  next  best. 

Three  Guineas* 

For  the  next. 

Two  Guineas* 

A  preference  will  always  be  given  to  thos^ 
sown  in  drills — provided,  in  other  respects,  the 
crops  are  equal.  The  fields  must  be  perfectly 
well  fenced. 

Quality,  not  quantity,  will  be  looked  toj 
and  also  to  the  size  of  the  Farm. 

Tliese  Premiums  will  be  continued  evciy 
year — and  those  who  intend  to  apply  for  them^ 
must  give  me  notice  in  writing  before  the 
•I2th  of  September.  Should  none  of  the  crop& 
appear  deserving  of  reward,  it  will  be  with-' 
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held,  and  added  to  the  premiums  of  the  year 
following. — ^The  same  tenant  not  to  receive 
the  first  premium  three  succefsive  years. 

THOMAS  JOHNES. 


ESSAY    XVI. 

On  the  Preparation  and  Use  of  Peat  Cotnpost. 

-'^S  a  quantity  of  land  in  my  farm  wanted 
^li^ming,   I  had  occasion  for  a  large  main- 
drain  for  that  purpose ;  in  the  cutting  thereof 
I  found  a  quantity  of  earth,  in  a  solid  bed,  re- 
Wnbling  peat,  but  of  a  more  solid  substance 
than  peat  generally  is.     I  threw  it  into  heaps, 
and,  after  the  ochery  water  had  left  it,  mixed 
it  with  lime,  which  appeared  to  mc  to  form 
with  it  an  excellent  manure.      After  this,  I 
Allowed  a  field  of  a  gravelly  soil,  drilled  it  for 
potatoes,  and  put  the  same  quantity  of  this 
compost  into  the  drills,  as  I  should  otherwise 
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have  done  of  black  dung ;  and  tfie  proA^ice 
from  eight  statute  acres  was  8(y4  loads,  df 
thirteen  score  to  the  load.  I  ihen  plottgh^ 
it  for  wheat,  and  had  a  mos.  excellent  crop; 
sowed  it  with  white  clover  and  grafs  seeds, 
and  let  it  lie  for  grafs ;  it  has  been,  arid  is  now, 
one  of  the  best  pastures  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  land,  before  the  improvement,  was  worth 
about  ll.  10s.  an  acre,  and,  after  taking  two 
very  great  crops  from  it,  is  now  worth  about 
31.  per  acre.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
country  was  against  the  use  of  lime,  in  the 
setting  of  potatoes  :  it  has,  however,  answered 
beyond  expectation  9  and  had  I  beea  under 
the  necefsity  of  procuring  dung  for  my  pota* 
toes,  instead  of  this  compost,  it  would  fafeve 
cost  me  six  times  as  much  money. 

Having  made  the  above  experiment  with 
potatoes  and  wheat,  I  was  inclined  to  try  the 
same  sort  of  compost  upon  grafs-lands.  In  a 
little  valley  between  two  small  hills  in  my 
farm,  I  found  a  very  large  bed  of  peat,  com- 
posed of  decayed  vegetable  substances,  which 
was  boggy,  aiid  in  some  places  upwards  of 
nine  feet  in  depth.  This  I  drained,  and  drew 
off  the  stagnant  water  with  which  it  was 
filled :  it  appeared  to  me  the  whole  bed,  in 
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'consequence  of  being  laid  dry,  had  fermented  ; 
Tor  when  we  afterwards  cut  it,  we  found  it 
converted  to  very  fine  mould.  I  caused  it  to 
be  trenched  to  the  next  stratum,  which  was 
raarl,  and  mixed  with  lime  hot  from  the  kiln  ; 
but  very  soon  found  that  I  must  slack  theJime 
before  mixing,  or  it  would  have  burnt  it  to 
ashes,  by  undergoing  a  fresh  degree  of  fer- 
mentation. The  quantity  I  mixed  was  i^ine 
^'^ousand  tons,  with  1327  horse  loads  of  lime^ 
which  cost  mc  about  1601.-  and  I  gave  one 
penny  per  cubic  yard  for  the  trenching,  and 

^^Xing  :    and  having  about  thirty   acres  of 
fi'^velly  soil,  I  begun  in  October  to  cover  my 

*and  with  this  compost, ,  which,  in  a  very 
^hort  time,  proved  advantageous  ;  for  the 
S^fs  hegan.  to  spring  as  if  it  had  b.een  Aprilj 
^nd  soon  produced  a  very  luxuriant  pasture  of 
^oout  four  acres  in  extent*  This  I  covered 
fi^^t,  and  turned  into  it  eight  milch  cows,  about 
^J^e  15th  of  December.  They  fed  thereon  till 
^*^e  1st  of  March,  and  gave  me  a  very  great 
^^antity  of  milk  and  butter ;  and  the  butter 
^as  rich  and  yellow,  like  spring  butter.  The 
^owsj  while  in  this  pasture^  had  very  little  hay^ 
^nd  that  during  the  nighty  of  which  they 
^ould  eat  only  a  very  few  pounds.  Since 
*  took  out  my  cows,  I  have  pastured  the  land 
Volume  IF.  Y 
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with  twenty  in-lamb  ewes,  of  the  lai^ge  win 
faced,  or  Malham-breed.  Thev  are  n 
pasturing  ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  fe 
sheep  yery  fat.  I  have  now  covered  ah 
twenty-six  acfes-more,  which  promise  to  be 
succefsiiil  as  the  otber^  and  amounting  to, 
the  whole,  thirty  acres.  This,  prior  to  the  i 
provements,  was  worth  21.  10s.  per  acre,;  a 
is  now  worth  41.  per  acre. 

This  compost,  is,  I  believey  equal  fi>  t 
best  manure  I  could  obtain,  and  the  advanta 
arising  from  peat  compost  with  limey  wfa 
laid  upon  gravel,  sandy,  or  clay  soils-,  is  aim 
invaluable.  The  quantity  of  this  eompi 
which  I  have  now  ready  prepared,  togetl 
with  what  I  have  used,  amounts  to  lli 
thousand  tons,  which  has  been  raised  sin 
fest'  summer  -,  and  the  total  expense  is  W 
The  quantity  per  acre  is  one  hundred  as 
forty  tons,  which  cost  me  about  81.  per  aa 
Had  if  beei>  dunged  tfie  common  way,  it  woo 
have  cost  me  ^^eea  guineas  per  acre,  at 
would  not  have  ansvvered  so  well.  TTie  i 
mainder  of  my  compdst  i^  upwards  of  fo 
thousand  tons ;  I  have  thirty  acres  more  ' 
cover,  the  greatest  quantity'of  f^hicb  I  intcfi 
to  plant  with   potatoes.     By  the  statemei 
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above^  will  be  seen  the  annual  value  of  the 
land  at  present,  and  what  its  value  was  priof 
to  those  improvements. 


iimmmmtimtk 


ESSAY   XVIL 


On  Cattk. 


*  Qs  object  that  every  intelligent  farmer 
^'^^ht  to  have  in  view,  who  breeds  and  main- 
'^s  domestic  animals,  isprqfit  s  consequently 
^  ought  to  find  out,  as  Bakewell  happily 
'^pre(sed  it^  "  the  best  machine  for  converting 
^^bage^    and  other  food  for  animals,    into 

t'or  that  purpose^  it  is  necefsary  to  ascer- 
*^in  the  shape  and  nature  of  the  animal,  which 
*^akes  the  most  profitable  use  of  the  food  it 
^^tsj  that,  however,  .must  depend  much  on 
*He  price  of  the  different  articles  which  the 
^*^imal  produces.     For  instance,  tallow  for* 

Y9 
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merly  bore  a  higher  price  than  meat,  and  cbri> 
si?quently  was  a  greater  object  in  the  breeding 
of  cattle  and  sheep  than  at  present,  when  it 
sells  at  an  inferior  price  *.  Milk,  and  the  va- 
rious articles  produced  from  it,  have  become 
so  valuable,  as  to  render  a  good  dairy  cow  the 
most  profitable  of  all  our*  dbmestic  animals, 
and  consequently  entitled  to  peculiar  atten- 
tion f.  Meat,  however,  is  at  present  the  ob- 
ject most  generally  attended,  to;  and  it  is 
certain,  that  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  sheep 
for  the  shambles  was  never  carried  to  sucfr 


*  It  would  be  a  curious  and  important  subject  of  iil- 
quirv,  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  real  price,  and  ike 
lelative  value^  of  beef,  tallow,  and  leather,  at  different 
period^,  more  especially  within  the  last  century.  It  is 
evident,  that  the  farmer  must  always  aim  at  producing' 
those  aplicles  which  will  yield  him  the  greatest  profit ;. 
and,  at  present,  flesh  must  be  the  object ;  for  my  butcher 
informs  me,  that  on  the  day  on  which  this  note  is  writ- 
ten, (2Mh  January,  1802,)  beef  is  sold  at  9Jd.  per  lb. 
and  tallow  at  3Jd.  per  lb.  or  :Js.  1  id.  per  stone.  Flesh 
consequently  is,  to  tallow,  as  38,  is  to  23.  Itisthereft>re 
for  the  advantage  ol  the  farmer,  as  the  market  now  stands^ 
to  produce  flesh  rather  than  tallow. 

■\  It  U  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  real  value  of  a 
gotul  tiuiry-cow  is  not  more  generally  known.  I  am 
a^iircd  by  a  most  respectable  country  gentleman, (Walter 
Trcvclsan,  Fsq.  of  Xether  Witton,  in  Northumberland  J 
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f)ei*fection  as  it  has  lately  been  brought  to  in 
England. 

The  cause  of  this,  it  may  not  be  improper 
briefly  to  explain. 

Stock,  in  general,  (and  this  is  still  the  case 
in  a  multitude  of  instances,  and  must  always 
be  so  when  the  breeder  has  not  'food  at  com- 
mand calculated  for  fattening,  as  well  as  rear- 
ing his  cattle,)  was  formerly  bred  by  one  set 
of  men ;  fattened,  or  prepared  for  the  market. 


that  a  well-bred  Tees  water  cow  \viil  give,  on  an  average, 
U  quarts  at  each  of  two  milkings,  or  28  quarts  per  dny. 
Some  of  theTees water  breed,  according  to  CuUej,  (p. 40.) 
five  even  to  the  amount  of  36  quarts  per  day.     But  cal- 
.cabtiog  at  2S  quarts,  thi$,  at  4d.  per  quart,  amounts  to 
9i.  4d.  per  day,  and  in  six  months  to  841.     Another  in- 
ttiligent  gentleman,  (one  of  the  representatives  of  Ireland 
ni  the  Imperial  Parliament,)   who  has  had  gre;it  cxpc- 
itence  in  cattle-farming,  observes,  that  any  cow,  at  all 
calculated  fur  the  dairy,  will,  in  seven  months  milking, 
pay  double  her  price  to  the  butcher.     Take,   for  ex- 
ample, an  Irish  or  Scots  cow,  calving  in  May,  and  value 
thegrafssho  cats  at^l.;  if  she  gives  from  iO  to  1 2  quarts 
per  day,  the  farmer  will  not  only  be  indoninifiod  for  at- 
-tendance,  rent,  &c.  but,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  he 
-will  have  the  cow  for  nothing.     Can  there  be  a  greater 
iidttc;ement  to  dairy-farming  ? 

Y3 
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by  a  second ;  and  killed  by  a  third  *.  Whilst 
these  three  occupations  continued  distinctly 
with  only  occasional  communications  or  inter- 
course with  each  other,  no  great  improvement 
could  be  effected.  That  division  of  labour^ 
or  separation  of  profefsions,  so  niseful  in  ma- 
nufactures, was  pernicious  to  this  important 
branch  of  agriculture,  by  preventing  the  prin- 
ciples, on  which  the  improvement  of  our  do- 
mestic animals  might  be  effected,  from  being 
ascertained  f . 

A  person,  however,  of  strong  natutal  saga- 
city, (Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishley,  in  the 
county  of  Leicester,)  though  he  did  not  unite 
to  the  extent  that  his  disciple,  Culley^  has 
done,  the  two  distinct  occupations  of  breeder 
and  grazier;  yet  having  acquired  great  skill 
in  gracing,  by  preserving  his  breeding-stock 


*  The  intermediate  occupation  of  drovers,  salesmen* 
3:c.  have  no  occasion  to  acquire  any  peculiar  knowledge, 
(excepting  as  to  the  state  of  the  markets  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom,)  different  from  that  of  the  other  pro(cs^ 
sions  above  mentioned.        ' 

t  But  when  the  properties  efsential  in  forming  a  per- 
fect breed,  are  fully  ascertained,  the  separation  of  oc- 
cupations, above  alluded  to,  wilj  beooine  useful,  as  one 

farm  may  be  better  calculated  for  breeding,  another  for 
ftttcning,  8cc. 
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in  the  highest  pofsible  condition,  and  having 
called  in  to  his  aid  all  the  skill  and  experience 
which  the  butcher  had  acquired,  was  thus  en- 
abled to  ascertain  the  principles^  not  only  of 
breeding  domestic  animals,  so  as  to  answer  the 
common  expectations  of  the  farmer,  but  also 
•of  bringing  them  to  a  degree  <>f»perfection,  of 
which,  before  his  time,  they  were  scarcely  sup- 
posed capable :  and,  by  directing  the  public 
attention  in  general,  and  that  of  the  farmer 
in  particular,  to  the  art  of  breeding,  he  has,  in 
iwipus  respects,  most  efsentially  benefited  his 
country.  By  his  example,  that  most  important 
system  was  very  generally  established,  of  certain 
bleeders  directing  their  whole  attention  to  the 
fearing  of  males,  and  letting  them  for  the 
litason  at  such  prices  as  would  amply  indemnify 
ihc  breeder  for  all  the  care  and  expense  he  had 
l)estowed  upon  them ;  a  practice  which  had 
originally  taken  place  in  Lincolnshire,  bu^ 
had  never  been  carried  to  any  great  height  till 
fidopjted  by  Mr.  Bake  well. 

In  discufsing  the  important  subject  of  cattle, 
it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  observe,  that 
a  distinct  breed  of  cattle  may  be  formed,  1  st,  la 
consequence  of  the  soil  of  the  country,  and 
the  vegetables  it  produces  j  2d,  From  the  cli- 
5  Y4 
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mp.tc,  which,  in  various  respects,  must  affect 
the  animals  living  under  its  influence;  3d,  From 
a  particular  shape,  size,  or  colour,  becoming 
fashionable,  and  consequently  in  great  demand; 
4th,  From  the  nature  of  the  animals  that  maybe 
imported  into  it  from  other  counties ;  and, 
5th,  From  the  various  crofses  which  have  been 
made  among  breeds  in  some  respects  distinct, 
and  from  which  a  new  variety  may  arise. 

It  is  not  proposed,  however,  to  attempt  any 
particular  enumeration  of  the  various  breeds 
in  these  kingdoms ;  for,  though  diflfering  in 
regard  to  colour,  size,  &c.  they  claim,  in  many 
respects,  the  same  valuable  properties.  The 
great  object,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  is,  what 
particulars  are  efsential  to  form  a  perfect 
breed  ;  because,  if  these  are  once  pointed  out, 
there  is  no  5ort  that  may  not  be  improved  by 
attentive  breeders,  either  by  crofsing  with  other 
stock,  or  by  selecting  the  best  specimens  of 
the  breed  itself,  so  as  to  acquire  the  qualities 
that  may  be  wished  for.  These  particulars 
may  be  considered  under  the  following  general 
heads,  namely,  1st,  Size.  2d,  Shape.  Sd,  Dis- 
position.  4tii,  Hardinefs.  5th,  Aptitude  to 
feed.  Gth,Earlymaturit\\  7th,  Milk.  8th,  Qua- 
litv  of  Flesh.  9th,  Fat.  10th,  Hide.  And, 
lastlv,  Fitncfs  fjr  workine. 
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1st,  She.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any 
general  rule  for  the  size  of  cattle,  as  so  much 
most  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  pasture,  and 
on  the  means  which  the  grazier  has  for  ul- 
timately fattening:  them  :  nor  has  it  vet  been 
proved,  by  decisive  and  repeated  experiments, 
whether  the  large  or  the  small  sized  pay  best 
for  the  food  they  eat.  The  experiments  ought 
to  be  made  with  similar  breeds,  but  of  diflferent 
sizes;  and  the  particulars  to  ascertain,  are, 
whether  it  does  not  require  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  food,  1st,  to  rear  a  great  ox,  than  a 
small  one  ;  2d,  to  feed  him  when  working  ; 
and,  3d,  to  fatten  him  afterwards.  A  large 
calf  certainlv  recuires  more  milk  than  a  small 
one ;  but  if  it  pays  as  well  for  what  it  con- 
sumes, or  grows  in  proportion  to  what  it  takes. 
Acre  is  no  objection,  on  that  account,  on  the 
score  of  pronr ;  nor  if  a  large  ox  eats  more, 
provided  he  works  proportionally  mere  than  a 
saiall  one.  In  rec;ard  to  fatteninp^,  the  expe- 
riments of  Lord  E^remont  are  rather  favour- 
able  to  the  opinion,  that  fattening  stock  do  not 
cat  in  proportion  to  their  weight,  but  that  a 
small  ox,  when  kept  in  a  stall,  will  cHt  pro- 
portionally more,  without  fattenirg  quicker 
plan  a  large  one. 
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Without  pronouncing  decisively  on  a  <ji 
tion  so  much  contested,  as  whether  large  or 
small  cattle  ought  to  be  preferred,  (which  \«^^ill 
require,  indeed,  a  great  number  of  experimeEnts 
finally  to  determine,)  I  shall  endeavour  shor^^Iy 

to  sum  up  the  arguments  made  use  of  on  bc^th 
sides. 


In  favour  of  small  or  moderate  sized  cat^Je, 
it  is  contended,  1st,  That  a  large  animal  re- 
quires, proportionally,  more  food  than  t^^o 
smaller  ones  of  the  same  weight.  2d,  That  t  lie 
meat  of  the  large  animal  is  not  so  fine  grain^^t 
and  consequently  does  not  afford  such  delics9.te 

food.  3d,  That  large  animals  are  not  so  v*" 
calculated  for  general  consumption  as  C:3ie 
moderate  sized,  particularly  in  hot  weath^'* 
4th,  That  large  animals  poach  pastures  mC^'^ 
than  small  ones.  5  th,  That  they  are  not  ^ 
active,  consequently  not  so  fit  for  worldr^^' 
6th,  That  small  cows,  of  the  true  dairy  sort,  gi^^^ 
proportionally  more  milk  than  large  oi 
7th,  That  small  oxen  can  be  ^ttened  with 


merely,  whereas  the  large  require  to  be  **^-^^^ 
fed,  the  expense  of  which  exhausts  the  pit)-^^-^ 
of  the  farmer.    8th,  That  it  is  much  easier 
procure  well-shaped  and  ktndly-feediog  sloc^^^ 
of  a  small  size,  than  of  a  large  one.    9th,  '^^    ^^^ 
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small  sized  cattle  may  be  kept  by  many  persons, 
who  cannot  afford  either  to  purchase,  or  to 
maintain  large  ones.  And,  lastly.  If  any  ac- 
cident happens  to  a  small  sized  animal,  the 
lofs  is  lefs  material  *. 

In  favour  of  the  larger  sized,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand  contended,  1st,  That  without  de- 
bating, whether,  from  their  birth  till  they  are 
•slaughtered,  the  large  or  the  small  ox  eats 
most  for  its  size,  yet  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
large  one  win  ultimately  pay  the  farmer  as 
well  for  the  food  it  eats.  2d,  That  though 
some  large  oxen  are  coarse  grained,  yet  that 
where  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed,  the  large 
ox  is  as  delicate  food  as  the  small  one.  3d, 
That  if  the  small  sized  are  better  calculated 
for  the  consumption  of  private  families,  of  vil- 
lages, or  of  small  towns,  yet  that  the  large  fox 
is  fitter  for  the  markets  of  large  towns,  and  in 
particular  of  the  metropolis.  4th,  Even  ad- 
mitting that  the  flesh  of  the  small  sized  ox  is 


•^ip 


*  There  are  a  number  of  important  observations  on 
the  size  of  cattle,  in  Dr.  Anderson's  Recreations,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1.';  and,  on  the  subject  of  the  dairy  p.  161.  241.  321. 
40i«  and  vol.  iv.  p.  l,  and  8 1 . 
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better  when  eaten  fresh  j  yet  the  meat  of  thi 
Jarge  sized  is  unquestionably  better  calculate 
for  salting ;  a  most  efsential  object  io  a  mair 
time  and  commercial  country ;  for  the  thicks 
beef,  as  Culley  justly  remarks,  (p.  47.)  by  r" 
taining  its  juices  when  salted,  is  the  best  cs 
x:ulated  for  long  voyages.  5th,  That  the  hie 
of  the  large  ox  is  of  infinite  -consequence 
various  manufactures.  6th,  That  where  tti: 
pastures  are  good,  cattle  will  increase  in  si-S 
without  any  particular  attention  on  tjie  ps 
of  the  breeder;  which  proves  that  large  cat^ 
are  the  proper  stock  for  such  pastures,     ItZi 

^JThat  the  art  of  fattening  cattle  by  oil-cake^  ici 
having  been  much  improved  and  extended 
the  advantage  thereof  would  be  lost,  unlefs 
large  oxen  were  bred,  as  small  ones  can  be 
fattened  merely  with  grafs  and  turnips.  Andj 
lastly.  That  large  cattle  are  better  calculated 
for  w^orking  than  small  ones,  two  large  one^ 
being  equal  to  four  small  ones,  in  the  plougl 
or  the  cart. 

Such  are  the  arguments  generally  made  us4 
of  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  from  whicl 
It  is  evident,  that  much  must  depend  upoi 
pasture,  taste,  markets,  &c.  But,  on  th< 
whole,    though    the     unthinking    inukitud 
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May  admire  an  enormotis  bullock,  more  re- 
sembling an  elephant  than  an  ox,  yet  the* 
intelligent  breeder  (unlefs  his  pastures  are  of 
a  nature  peculiarly  forcing),  will  naturally 
prefer  a  moderate  size  for  the  stock  he  rears; 
or,  perhaps,  may  adopt  that  plan  of  breeding, 
according  to  which,  the  males  are  large  and 
strong,  and  the  females  of  a  small  size,  yet  not 
unproductive  to  the  dairy  *. 

2d,  Shape  f .  It  is  extremely  desirable  to 
bring  the  shape  of  cattle  to  as  much  perfection 
as  pofsible;  at  the  same  time,  profit  and  utility 
ought  to  be  more  attended  to  than  mere 
beauty,  which  may  please  the  eye,  but  will 
not  fill  the  breeder's  pocket,  and  which,  de- 


*  See  Mr.  Knight*s  valuable  account  of  the  Hereford- 
*«ir«  Breed  :  Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture^ vol.  ii.  p.  172.     The  Herefordshire,  Devonshire, 
^nd  Sufsex,  resemble  each  other  much  in  this  resperU 

-f  It  IS  a  common  sajing  with  farmers,  *  that  all  breed 
^oes  in  at  the  mwth ;  and  it  it  certain,  that  no  animals  can 
^  well  shaped,  unlefs  they  are  well  fed,  both  in  summer 
^Qd  winter.  It  is  almost  incredible,  how  much  the  same 
"^eed  will  improve,  when  they  are  better  taken  care  of. 
T^^hat,  however,  ought  neither  to  prevent  selection,  noc 
Judicious  crofsing. 
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pending  much  upon  caprice^  must  be  ofteii 
changing. 

As  to  the  shape  of  cattle^  howerer,  breeders 
seem  to  concur,  in  regard  to  the  following 
particulars,  towii^  Ist^  That  th€  foim  ought 
to  be  compact,  so  that  no  part  of  the  animal 
should  be  disproportioned  to  the  other.  2d^ 
That  the  carcase  should  be  deep.  3d,  Broad. 
And,  4th,  That  the  head,  the  bones^  and  other 
parts  of  little  value^  should  be  as  small  as 
pofsible* 

It  is  evident,  howeVerj  that  the  fbrm  ought 
to  be  adapted,  as  much  as  pofsibki  to  the 
wishes  of  the  consumer.  For  instance^  if 
cattle  are  to  be  sold  in  London^  or  in  other 
places  where  beef  for  rump  steaks  is  much  in 
demand,and  sells  higher  than  any  other  parts  of 
the  carcase,  that  is  an  object  to  be  attended 
to  in  cattle  bred  for  the  Smithfield  or  any 
similar  market,  which  would  not  be  efsential 
in  other  counties^  where  no  such  distinction  is 
made  in  the  meat  that  is  consumed* 

3d,  Disposition.  It  is  of  great  importance, 
to  have  a  breed  distinguished  by  a  tame  and 
docile  disposition,  without,  however,   being 
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deficient  in  spirit.  Such  a  breed  is  not  so 
apt  to  injure  fences,  to  break  into  other  fieldsy 
fee.;  and,  unqwestionablyy  lefc  food  will  rear^ 
support,  and  fatten  them.  As  tamenefs  of 
disposition  is  much  owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  animal  is  brought  upy  attention  ta 
inure  them  early  to  be  familiar  and  dociley 
cannot  be  too  much  recommended. 

4th,  Rardinefs.    In  the  wilder  and  bleaker 
parts  of  the  country,  hardinefs  of  constitution 
i»  a  most  important  requisite ;  and  even  where 
stock  is  best  attended!  to,  it  is  of  efsential  con- 
Kquence  that  they  should  be  as  little  liable  as 
pofsible  to  disease,  or  any  hereditary  distemper  ; 
M  being  (yery,  or  black-fleshed  *,  or  having 
jcDow  fatf,  and  the  like.    It  is  a  popular 
belief,  that  a  dark  colour  is  an  indication  of 
bardinefs;  and  that  cattle  with  light  colours 
arc  softer,  and  more  delicate.    A  rough  pile 
k  also  reckoned  a  desirable  property  in  a  High- 
land breed;  and,  above  all,  m' out-winterer $y 
as  they  are  called,  or  cattle  kept  out  all  winter. 


*  Ciilley  on  Live  Stock,  second  edition,  p.  43.  It  is 
siii|ttUir,  tbat  these  black  fleshed  animals  have  little  or 
no  &t,  within  nor  without. 

•f  See  Middletoft's  Middlesex,  p.  576. 
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those  who  will  face  the  stormy  and  not  thcTsc 
wlio  will  shrink  from  it,  are  in  request  *. 

5th,  Easilif  maintained.  It  is  well  known, 
in  the  human  race,  that  some  individuals  eat 
a  great  deal,  and  never  get  fatter;  whilst 
others,  with  little  foodj  grow  immoderately 
corpulent.  As  the  same  takes  place,  in  regard 
to  cattle  and  to  other  animals,  it  is  evident 
how  important  it  mu4  be  to  ascertain  thecir- 
cums.tanccs  which  produce  a  property  so  pecu- 
liarly valuable  in  rijcm.  Bake  well  strongly 
insisted  on  the  adv?ritr:7v,  of  small  bones  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  celebrated  John  Hunter 
declared,  th?.t  small  bones  were  generally  at- 
tended with  corpuI':ice,  in  all  the  various 
subjects  he  had  an  op})Gii unity  of  examining. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  a  tendency  to 
fatten  arises  from  some  peculiar  circumstance 
in  the  internal  structure  of  the  body,  of  which, 
small  bones  is,  in  general,  an  indication;  and 
that  it  is  only,  in  this  point  of  view  that  they 
ought  to  be  considered  efsential;  for  they 
often  weigh  as  heavy,  and  consequently  re- 


*  It  is  remarked  in  ihe  Highlands,  that,  in  bad* 
weather,  h;rdv  Cvittle  keep  their  back  bones  straiglitf 
^vhercus  sofi  o::cs  bend  tlicm. 
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\\iXit6  as  much  nourishment  as  large  ones; 
Small  bones,  like  those  of  the  blood  horse, 
being  compact  and  heavy:  large  bones,  like 
those  of  the  common  dray,  of  cart-horse^ 
being  extremely  porous,  and,  consequently^ 
light  for  their  appatent  bulk.  Indeed^  cattle 
ought  not  only  to  be  easily  maintained,  in 
point  of  quantity,  but,  in  remote  and  uncul- 
tivated districts,  in  regard  to  the  quality  also 
of  the  food  they  consume ;  and  it  is  certain^ 
that  some  particular  animals  Will  fatten  as  well 
on  coarse  fare,  as  others  will  do  on  the  most 
iuxiiriaht. 

5th,  Early  maturiljf.   Arriving  soon  at  per- 
fection, is  a  material  object  for  the  breeder, 
w  his  profit  must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend 
ttl>pn  it.     This  is  a  circumstance,  indeed,  not 
only  extremely  material  to  the  farmer,  but,  in 
^  populous  country,  where  the  consumption 
of  meat  is  great,  to  the  public  also>  as  it  evi- 
dently tends  to  furnish  greater  supplies  to  the 
market.     In  regard  to  this  point,  however^ 
some  wish  to  make  a  distinction  between  sheep 
and  cattle;  as  the  latter,  they  affirm,  might 
pay  for  its  keep,  by  working,  or  by  milk.  But, 
is  not  the  farmer  indemnified  for  the  expense 
of  maintaining  sheep,  by  the  valuable  manure 
Volume  IF.  '  Z 
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It  yields^  and  the  fleece  wliicfi  it  atinHtity  ptt^ 
duces,  which,  when  manufactured,  is  tbe' 
source  of"  stKrh  profit  to  the  community  *? 

7tli,  Milk.  The  dairy  is  such  an  bt^ecf,  in- 
many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  b  so  de-^ 
sirable  to  have  a  IMng  machine  that  can  con- 
vert, in  abundance  and  perfection,  the  food 
k  eats,  to  so  useful,  so  profitable»andsoefien-' 
tial  an  article,  as  mitk>  tliat  the  breed  the  most 
distinguished  for  that  property  must  always 
be  in  request.  Whether  a  part&ular  breed 
ought  to  be  kept  up  for  that  sole  purpose,  «r 
whether  it  is  preferable  to  have  stock  putfy 
calculated  for  the  butcher,  and  partly  for  Ae 
dairy,  is  a  point  well  entitled  to  the  most  dt^- 
berate  discufsion.  It  is  probable,  that,  by  great 
attention,  a  breed  might  be  reared,  the  males 
of  which  might  be  well  calculated,  in  every 
respect,  for  the  shambles ;  and  the  females  of 


*  Both  tHeep  and  cattle  arrive  sooner  at  matority, 
when  they  are  fed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep  them 
u>n8tan(Iy  in  a  growing  state  :  In  that  way,  (hey  make 
more  progrefs  in  three  years,  than  they  nsoally  do  m 
five,  when  they  are  half  starved  during  the  winter,  and 
their  growth  checked,  which  it  eerCainly  it  every  wialas^ 
in  the  ordinary  way  of  rearing. 


Which  mighty  when  young,  produce  abundant 
lluaDtities  of  good  milk^  yet,  when  they  reached 
ki^t  or  nine  years  of  age,  might  be  easily  fat- 
tened. This  would  be  the  most  valuable 
breed  that  could  be  propagated  itl  any  country; 
had;  indeed,  some  of  the  best  English  and 
Beottish  breeds  hare  almost  reachlsd  that  point 
tE>f  perfection; 

Clfai   Quality  qjt  Flesh.     The  quality  of  the 
Bedi  aiust  certainly  depend  much  upon  age 
md  sex,  as  old  cattle  must  have  firmer  flesh 
tiiMi  youAg,  and  heifers  must  be  finer  grained 
tb^a  oxeti.    The  excellence  of  the  tneat^  also^ 
depend  much  upon  the  size  of  the  animal^ 
the  food  on  which  it  is  fattened.    On  the 
^•liole,  however^  there  is  no  better  sign  of 
iTood  flesh,  than  when  it  is  marbled,  or  the  fat 
^Hd  lean  nicely  interwoven,  and  alternately 
k*^ed  with  each  other.     Some  of  the  Scottish 
breeds,   (the  more   northerly    in   particular)^ 
•  >^hcn  properly  fedj  and  when  th^y  arrive  at  a 
pii^r  age,  enjoy  this  quality  in  great  perfec- 
tion ;  and  hence,  there  cannot  be  either  whole- 
lomer  food,  or  more  delicious  eating. 

&th,  JF^at.  The  advantages^  or  disadvantagesi 
of  £ittening  cattle  and  sheep,  at  least  to  th^ 
S  2  3 
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extent  usually  practised  at  present,  is  a  pdln^ 
that  has,  of  late,  attracted  much  public  atten- 
tion. But  liny  controversy  upon  that  subject^ 
must  necefsarily  arise  from  want  of  proper 
discrimination.  Fat  meat  is  generally  ac- 
counted more  nourishing  than  lean  3  but  then 
none,  except  persons  in  the  most  vigorous  state 
of  health,  can  digest  it :  consequently,  it  is 
unfit  for  general  consumption.  Dr.  Willich, 
in  his  Lectures  on  diet  and  regimens  very 
justly  observes,  ^*  that  though  fat  meat  is  more 
*^  nourishing  than  lean,  (fat  being  the  cellular 
'"  substance  of  animal  jelly),  yet  to  digest  this 
"  oily  matter,  there  are  required,  on  account 
'*  of  its  diOicult  solubility,  a  good  bile,  much 
'^  saliv^a,  and  a  vigorous  stomach*/'  Fat  meat 
also,  unlefs  prepared  with  peculiar  carcjisapt 
to  loose  much  in  cooking  ;  but  there  are  modes 
by  which  no  lofs  is  sustained  in  dreisisg  it, 
w  hich  remove  that  objection.  For  instance, 
tlie  keelmcn  of  Newcastle  purchase  great 
quantities  of  fat  meat.     Being   generally  of 


•  Willie h'<  Lectures  on  Diet  and  Regimen,  third 
edition,  p.  S\(}.  pr.  Stark's  experiments  go  to  provei 
that  three  ounces  ct'lhe  fat  of  bniled  beef  i<  equal  to  m 
r  r.r.d  of !,  -  n.     See  a  tract  priDted  anno  180l|  eatitledy 
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Scottish  extraction,  they  follow  the  custom  so 
usi]Utl  in  Scotland,  of  boiling  their  meat  5  the 
broth  of  which  feeds  the  family,  whilst  they 
themselves  eat  the  meat,  generally  in  a  cold 
state,  and  in  great  quantities ;   and  are  thus 
enabled  to  go  through  the  heavy  labour  they 
usually  undergo.     In  many  districts,  manufac- 
turers and  others  bake  their  meat  with  pota- 
toes under  it,  and  the  fat,  melted  by  the  fire, 
fells  upon  the  potatoes^  and  improves  much 
their  taste  and  the  nourishment  to  be  derived 
^    ftom  them.   In  either  of  these  ways,  little,  if 
any,  of  the  substance  of  the  meat  is  lost.    But, 
jlcoording  to  the  usi^l  mode  of  boiling  or 
lOtsdng^  fat  meat,  th^  lofs  is  considerable,  and 
tii^meat  itself  is  far  from  being  well  calculated 
for  nice  or  delicate  stomachs.     The  art  of  fat- 
tening animals,  however,  is  one  that  seems  fit 
to  be  encouraged,  as  likely  to  promote  useful 
knowledge  ;  and  although,  in  the  course  of 
tiying  a  number  of  experiments,  some  ex- 
ccfses  may  be  committed,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
nwich    advantage     must    be    derived    from 

10th,  Hide.      It  is  well   known,  that  the 
grazier  and  the  butcher  judge  of  the  aptitiide 

Z  3 
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that  any  aBimal  has  to  fatten,  from  the  ton 
of  the  skio.  When  its  hide  feels  soft  an4  tSA 
it  strongly  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  anin 
to  take  on  meat ;  and  it  is  evident,  that^  i 
and  soft  skin  must  be  more  pliable,  and  am 
caaly  stretched  out  to  receive  any  extnm 
nary  quantity  of  flesh,  than  a  thick  or  ton 
one.  At  the  same  time,  thick  hides  are 
great  importance  in  various  manufactur 
Indeed,  they  are  nccefsary  in  cold  countri 
wl^re  cattle  are  much  exposed  to  the  iac 
mency  of  the  seasons ;  :md,  in  the  best  bttt 
of  Highland  cattle,  the  skin  is  thidc,  in  p 
portion  to  their  size,  without  being  io  toQ 
as  to  be  prejudicial  to  their  capacity  of  1 
tening.  It  appears  fixnn  Columella's  deseff 
tion  oft|ie  best  kind  of  ox,  that  the  advanbi 
of  a  soft  skin  is  not  a  new  discovery,  \xnt  n 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  husbandmen 
fmcient  Italy. 

Lastly,  Working.     It  is  a  most  imports 
question,   not   yet  finally  ascertained,  w1 
ther  the  public,  or  the  individual,  gain 
working  oi^en  *.     It  is  more  than  probat 

« 

*  It  is  Uigeniousljr  remarked,  Uiat  the  working  of  o 
jnust  pecefsariljr  increase  the  Dambcr,  and  only  smf 
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it%9Lt  the  husbandman,  who  has  an  incon- 
siderable capital,  and  little  work  to  do,  may 
fiLnd  it  for  his  interest^  as  they  ;aire  cheaper  to 
rear  and  to  mistijitainj  and  will  always  fetch 
something.  But  the  great  farmer,  who  has 
constant  occupation  for  his  teams,  and  a  suf- 
ficient capital  to  act  upon,  )vill  generally  fiqd 
it  ^visable,  though  he  may  employ  oxen  for 
some  purposes,  yet,  on  the  whole,  to  use 
horses.     At  the  same  time,  the  population  of 


Abe  consumpUoih    In  Uie  Survey  of  l^oithupberbnd,  by 

McTsrs.  3ailey  smd  Culley,  some  calculations  wiO  t>e 

fi^und  extremely  unfiivouraUe  to  the  working  of  oxen. 

i>^  fact,  it  is  a  general  and  complicated  subject ;  as  the 

<IQ€ttion  is  not,  whether  oxen|  or  horses,  can  be  worked 

^  the  ^east  expense,  bat  wfaelher,  by  working  horses, 

*nd  feeding  oxen,  more  butii^her  meat  will  not  be  sent 

^  the  market  ?  as  oxen,  when  not  worked,  may  be  ready 

^  consumption  so  much  earlier  than  otherwise  can  pos- 

tibly  be  effected.     In  favour  of  oxen,  it  js  to  be  observed, 

tbat  a  ruminating  animal  will  be  served  with  one-third 

VMs  food  than  another  of  equal  bulk  that  does  noi  pofsefs 

^hat  property.     The  reason  is,  that  ruminating  animals 

have  stronger  digestive  organs,  and  every  thing  capable 

<)f  being  converted  into  chyle,  or  nourishment,  is  extracted 

from  the  food.     But  a  horse's  stomach  is  not  fitted  for 

iJiis  i  so  that  a  greater  quantity  of  food  is  necefsary  to 

extract  the  same  nourishment.     See  IVhitet  m  tie  NiUuraf 

Jliaory  of  the  Ow,  Manchester  Memoirs^  V4.  u/i.  44^, 

Z4 
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a  country  may  increase  so  much,  thiat  the 
ground  must  be  cultivated  either  by  the  hands 
of  man,  as  in  China,  or  by  animals  which  man 
will  eat ;  and  the  price  of  be^f  tilay  become 
so  high,  as  to  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of 
oxen.  On  these  grounds,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  general  breed  of  cattle  in  a  country  should 
be  capable  of  working,  Indeed,  as  stock 
ought  tq  produce  something,  ev^n  when  rising 
to  their  full  growth,  if  oxen  are  not  to  be 
worked,  cows  ought  to  be  more  generally  kept, 
as  the  produce  of  their  milk  is  so  profitable, 
unlefs  where  pasture  5s  pf  little  value,  as  in 

Wales,  or  the  mountainous  distripts  of  Scotland 

•  •   •  •  •  •       . 

and  Ireland* 

These  short  hints  contain  the  substance  of 
what  has  occurred  to  me  on  the  principles  of 
breeding  cattle ;  and  the  result  is,  that  cattle 
ought  to  be, 

1st,  Of  a  moderate  size,  unlefs  where  the 
food  is  of  a  nature  peculiarly  forcing. 

2d,  Of  a  shape  the  most  likely  to  yield  pro- 
fit  to  the  farmer. 

3d,  Of  a  docile  disposition,  without  being 
deficient  in  spirit. 

4th,  Hardy,  and  not  liable  to  disease. 
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5th>  Easily  maintained^  and  on  food  not 
pf  a  costly  nature, 

6th,  Arriving  soon  at  maturity. 

7th,  Producing  considerable  quantities  of 
milk. 

8tb,  Having  flesh  of  an  excellent  quality, 

9th,  Having  a  tendency  to  take  on  fat. 

10th,  Having  a  valuable  hide ;  and 

Lastltfj  Calculated  (should  it  be  judged 
pcccfsary)  for  working. 
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ESSAY  xvm. 

On  tht  ApfUs^  and  Blights  on  Fruit  Trees. 

do  maiiy  writcfs  on  £w}e9lng,  wA  oo  ge- 
neral agriculture^  have  treated  on  blights,  and 
so  many  different  theories  have  been  o&xed 
to  the  public^  that  the  subject  may  appear  to 
many  to  have  been  already  sufficiently  inves- 
tigated. 

What  are  usually  termed  blights^  in  the 
vague  and  extensive  signification  of  that  word, 
appear  to  me  to  originate  from  three  distinct 
causes :— From  insects,  from  parasitical  plants, 
and  from  unfavourable  seasons. 

The  destructive  effects  of  the  Aphis  on 
wall-trees  are  so  well  known  to  every  gardener, 
as  scarcely  to  require  description.  The  leaves 
curl  up,  the  fruit  drops  off,  and  the  progrefs 
of  vegetation  is  almost  totally  suspended. 
Much  ill-applied  labour  is  often  used  by  the 
gardener  to  destroy  these  insects,  though  they 
are  not  very  tenacious  of  life.    Another  more 
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l^xt^nsive,  but  lefs  fatal  disease  in  plants,  th^ 
honey-dew,  is  produced  by  thjs  inseqt  (as  dc» 
scribed  by  the  Abbe  Boifsier  de  Sauvages). 
It  has,  however,  been   contended,  that  the 
honey-dew  is  not  produced  by  the  Aphis,  but 
tiiat  it  is  a  morbid  exudation  from  the  plant ; 
at  least  that  there  are  two  kinds  pf  U;  because 
the  leaves  are  often  covered  with  honey  on 
trees  where   the   Aphis  is  not  found,    and 
because  the  Aphis  is  sometimes  found  without 
the  honey-dew.    But  to  this  it  may  be  objected, 
that  honey,  not  being  a  volatile  substance, 
will  remain  on  the  leaves,  till  it  be  washed 
off  by  the  rain ;  and,  when  moistened  by  the 
dew,  will  leave  the  appearance  of  a  recent 
audation;  and  that  the  Aphis  certainly  does 
not  afford  honey  at  any  period  of  its  ei^istence. 
I  have  frequently  placed  plates  of  glafs  and  of 
talc  under  the  leaves  of  fruit-trees,  on  which 
different  species  of  the  Aphis  abounded,  and 
I  have  found  these  substances  to  be  in  a  few 
Aours  covered  with  honey :  and  I  have  at  other 
tunes  distinctly  seen  the  hooey  f^U  {voa\  the 
uader-sides  of  the  leaves,  where  these  insects 
abounded,  by  the  following  means.     Having 
placed  a  small  branch,  containing  a  numerous 
polony  of  insects,  in  the  window  of  my  study, 
where  the  sun  shone  strongly  upon  it,  I  closed 
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The  species  of  parasitical  plants  wfakh  an 
found  in  the  form  of  disease  on  other  phcnts 
appear  to  me  greatly  td  exceed  the  number  o 
those  I  have  any  where  seen  desciibed  b 
botanical  writers.  Of  these  the  mildew  b  & 
most  common  and  obvious.  If  a  branch,  in 
fccted  with  this  disease,  be  struck  by  the  han< 
in  calm  dry  weather,  a  quantity  of  white  pbw 
der  will  be  found  to  fly  from  it ;  and  if  this  b 
received  on  a  plate  of  talcj  or  of  ghirs,  and  en 
ammed  by  the  microscope^  it  will  be  found  ft 
consist  of  very  numerous  oval  bodies,  evidenff 
organized.  There  is  anothcf  plant  similar  ♦ 
this  in  evety  Aing  but  colour  (being  of  i 
tawpey  brown,)  which  is  not  unfrequAil} 
found  on  the  leaves  of  young  apple-trAx 
Both  these  plants  appear  to  me  to  be  evtdenfl 
spdcics  of  mucor;  and  as  much  the  grcatc 
num-^er  of  species  of  this  genus  of  phmfs  1 
found  to  flourish  in  damp  air,  and  in  srtuatktt 
deprived  of  lights  it  may  be  supposed  that  tb 
foregoing  diseases  might  be  prevented  or  k 
moved,  by  placing  the  plants  at  proper  <Im 
tances :  but  I  have  not  found  this  to  be  tb 
case.  They,  however,  abomid  most  in  Im 
and  sheltered  situations ;  but  they  are  not  m 
frequently  seen  in  those  of  an  opposite  kinc 
The  red  and  white  mould  cm  hops,  and  lh 
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Midc  qxits  on  stalks  of  wheat,  (the  rubigo  of 
Viigily)  and  many  odier  diseases  of  plants^ 
win,  I  think,  be  found  to  arise  finom  the  at- 
tacks of  minute  plants  of  this  genus,  which 
l^ipears  to  me  to  pofsels  qualities  somewhat 
unikf  to  the  digestive  powers  of  animals. 

The  most  common  and  extensffe  canses  <^ 

^fiuit  are  termed  blights^  remain  stiU  to  be 

described,  and  evidently  exist  in  the  defects 

lad  sudden  variations  of  our  unsteady  climate. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  by  which  the  sap  b 

nbed  and  iNX>pelled  to  the  extremities  of 

4ees^  it  is  weU  known  that  its  proigrels  is  ac- 

ttkiated  by  heat,  and  that  it  is  checked,  or 

MaBy  suspended,  by  cold;  and  it  has  been 

'IMrtnned  by  others,  as  well  as  by  nqrself, 

Md  indeed  is  known  to  every  experienced 

firdener,  that  a  pknt,  under  the  most  skilfal 

lianagement,  does  not  readily  recover  its  for- 

flKT  vigour,  when  it  has  been  injured  by  ex« 

pdsure,  for  a  few  hours,  to  a  temperature  much 

bdow  that  to  which  it  has  been  pieviously 

icciistomed.     It  frequently  happens  in  this 

eKmate^  when  the  h^ofscnns  of  our  fruit-trees 

are  just  expanding,  diat  a  very  warm  day 

wicceeds  a  night  whose  temperature  has  been 

«atte  degroies  Mow  the  freeaang  point  of 
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water.  In  such  a  day  the  evaporation  ffoitl 
the  unfolding  leaves  and  blofsoros  will  be 
greatly  increased  by  the  agency  of  heat  and 
light,  whilst  the  supply  of  nourishment  is,  in  a 
^eat measure,  cutoff  by  the  ill  effects  of  the 
preceding  night.  The  blpfsoms  will  never- 
thclefs  unfold  themselves,  but  will  be  unpro- 
ductive, from  the  want  of  due  nourishment ; 
whilst  the  hazy  appearance  of  the  air^  which 
almost  always  accompanies  such  weather  in 
the  spring,  will  induce  the  gardener  unjustly 
to  infer  that  the  ill  effects  he  observes  ha^ 
arisen  from  some  c^lity  in  the  air  (distinct 
from  excefs  of  heat  and  cold>)  which  he  deno- 
minates a  Blight. 

• 

The  best  defence  against  this  kind  of 
weather  for  wall-trees,  that  I  believe  has  yet 
been  tried,  is  a  covering  of  a  double  and 
triple  net ;  for  by  this  the  tree  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, protected  from  frost :  and  the  excefs  of 
evaporation,  in  the  succeeding  day,  is  in  a 
very  considerable  degree  prevented.  JLight- 
ning  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  very  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  blofsoms  of  trees  -,  but  I  believe 
that  the  ill  effects  which  appear  sometimes  to 
accompany  it,  may  be  more  justly  attributed  to 
excefsiye  heat.     The  careful  gardener  often 
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tcovdlrs  his  trees  with  mats,  or  something  ol^ 
^his  kind;  and  by  almost  totally  depriving  the 
t^ree  of  light,  creates  that  blight  which  he  is 
anxious  to  exclude. 

As  the  bloisoms  of  every  tree  are  formed 
during  the  preceding  summer  and  autumn^ 
they  will  evidently  be  more  perfect  in  pro* 
portion  as  those  seasons  have  been  favourable^ 
and  as  the  management  of  the  gardener  has 
1>een  judicious :  and  as  the  power  of  bearing 
^iin£iTOurable  weather  will  be  proportional  to 
their  vigour,  and  to  the  maturity  of  the  an« 
nual  wood,  through  which  the  sap  pafses  to 
support  them,  the  gardener  should  be  (though 
lie  rarely  is)  extremely  attentive  to  keep  his 
trees  in  such  a  state,  and  the  branches  at  such 
distances  from  each  other,  that  they  may  re- 
ceive the  greatest  pofsible  benefit  from  the 
portion  of  light  and  heat  which  our  shadowy 
climate  affords  them.     It  frequently  happens 
in  pruning,  that  too  much  bearing- wood  is  left 
on  the  tree.     Every  gardener  ought  to  know^ 
that  where  a  hundred  fruits  are  a  suflicient 
crop  for  a  tree,  he  has  a  better  chance  to  ob- 
tain that  hundred  from  one  thousand  blofsoms, 
to  which  the  whole  nourishment  of  the  tree  is 
directed,  than   when  the  same   quantity  of 
Folume  IF.  A  a 
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nourishment  has  to  support  a  hundred  th 
dand; 

In  standard  fruit-trees,  where  no  advanta 
can  be  derived  from  covering  them,  much  r 
be  done  by  the  judieioiis  application  of 
pruningf-knife.  The  branches  of  a  tree  of 
kind,  ought  to  be  much  thinned  towards  tl 
extremities,  so  that  the  light  may  be  admil 
Into  the  centre  of  the  tree ;  but  the  intci 
parts  of  it  should  never  be  s?6  thin  as  to  ad 
of  a  free  current  of  air  through  it.  Whc 
tree  hais  been  properly  prtined,  blofsoros  \ 
fruit  will  be  found  on  evfcry  part  of  if ;  and 
unfavourable  seasons,  the  internal  blofs^ 
will  receive  protection  from  the  extei 
branches,  which  will  be  unfruitful; 

it  fs  particularly  the  interest  of  eVefy  pht\ 
to  take  care  that  the  varieties  of  fruit  whicl 
plants  be  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  situafioj 
^hieh  he  places  them  j  for^  if  this  be  not 
tended  toj  little  benefit  will  be  derived  fi 
the  foregoing  observations  ^ 


•  •  • 
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ESSAY  XIX. 

I 

On  differtni  sotis  qf  Link. 

L  WAS  informed  last  summer^  that  in  thi 
neighbourhood  of  Doncaster,  two  kinds  of 
iime  were  employed  in  agriculture,  which 
iKrere  supposed  to  differ  materially  in  their 
effects.  One  of  these^  which  was  procured 
iiearthe  town,  it  was  necefsary  to  use  sparingly, 
and  to  spread  very  evenly  over  the  land ;  for 
it  was  said  that  a  large  proportion  of  it,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  diminished  the  fertility  of 
die  soil ;  and,  that  wherever  a  heap  of  it  was 
left  in  one  spot,  all  vegetation  was  prevented 
for  many  years.  Fifty  or  sixty  bushels  upon 
in  acre,  were  considered  to  be  as  much  as 
could  be  used  with  advantage.  The  other 
iort  of  lime,  which  was  obtained  from  a 
village  near  Ferry-bridge,  though  consider- 
ably  dearer,  from  the  distant  carriage,  was 
more  frequently  employed,  on  account  of 
Its  superior  utility.  A  large  quantity  was 
tiever  fQund  to  be  injurious  -,   and  the  spots 
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which  were  entirely  covered  with  it,  instead 
of  being  rendered  barren,  became  remarkably 
fertile.  The  different  properties  ascribed  to 
these  two  kinds  of  lime  Were  so  very  distinct^ 
that  it  seemed  probable  they  could  not  be* 
imaginary ;  and  it  therefore  appeared  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  them  moie' 
folly,  and  of  aittempting  to  discover  the  natufe' 
of  the  ingredients  from  whence  the  difierence 
arose.  For  this  purpose,  I  procured  some 
pieces  of  each  sort  of  limFeslone,  and  first  tried 
what  would  be  their  effect  upon  vegetabtea^* 
in  their  natural  state,  by  reducing  them  tor 
coarse  powder,  and  sowing  in  them  the  seeds 
of  different  plants.  In  both  kinds,  the  seedk 
grew  equaUy  well,  and  nearly  in  the  Mme 
manner  as  they  would  in  sand,  or  any  other 
substance  which  affords  no  nourishment  to 
Vegetables.  Pieces  of  each  sort  of  atooe 
^were  then  burnt  to  lime :  and,  after  they  had 
been  exposed  for  some  weeks  to  the  uit,  that 
iheir  causticity  might  be  diminished^  some 
seeds  were  sown  in  them.  In  the  kind  of 
Jime  which  was  found  most  beneficial  to  Iflnfdf 
almost  all  the  seeds  came  up,  and  eontinued 
to  grow,  as  long  as  they  were  supplied  widi 
Water;  and  tlie  roof s  of  the  planls  bad  many 
fibres,  which  had  penetrated  to  the  bottom 
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of  the  cup  in  which  they  grew.     Upon  ex- 
amining the  compositiop  of  this  sort  of  lioie^ 
it  proved  to  consist  entirely  of  calcareous  earth. 
JBy  its  exposure   to   the  air  for  about  three 
months^  it  was  found  to  have  absorbed  four- 
fifths  of  the  fixed  air  required  to  saturate  it. 
In  the  other  kind,  a  few  only  of  the  seeds 
gtcWj  and  the  plants  produced  fron^  them  had 
liardl^  any  stalks  or  roots^  being  formed  al- 
most entirely  of  the  two  seed-leaves,  which 
lay  quite  loose  upon  the  surface.    This  sort  of 
lirne^  being  spread  upon  a  garden  soil,  to  the 
tiucknefs  of  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  pre- 
^rented  nearly  all  the  seeds  whiph  had  beea 
«)wn  from  coming  up,  whilst  no  injury  was 
occasioned  by  common  lime  used  in  the  same 
manner.     Upon  examining  the  composition 
of  this  substance,  which  was  so  destructive  to 
the  plants,  it  was  discovered  to  contain  three 
parts   of  pure  calcareous  earth,  and  two  of 
magnesia.     The  quantity  of  fixed  air  which  it 
had  absorbed,  by  being  exposed  for   about 
the  same  time  as   the  pure  lime  just  men* 
tioned,  was  only  42  hundredths  of  that  com** 
bined  with  it  before  it  w^s  burnt. 

As  it  seemed  probable,  that  the  magnesia 

<mitauned  in  this  lime  was  the  cause  of  its 
5  A  a3 
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peculiar  properties,  the  following  experi- 
jnents  were  made,  to  determine  the  effects  of 
that  substance  upon  the  growth  of  vegetables. 
Some  seeds,  chiefly  of  cole-wort,  which  were 
preferred  from  their  growing  quickly,  were 
sown  in  uncalcined  magnesia ;  but  though' 
they  sprouted,  the  leaves  never  rose  above  the 
surface,  and  the  plants  were  entirely  without 
roots  :  nor  did  they  appear  to  grow  better  in 
magnesia  which  had  teen  washed  in  water 
containing  fixed  air.  Calcined  magnesia  was, 
however,  niuch  more  destructive,  as  the  seeds 
would  not  come  up  in  it.  To  compare  its 
effects  on  vegetables  with  those  of  lime,  each 
pf  these  earths  was  mixed,  in  different  pro- 
portions, with  sand,  in  small  cups,  in  which 
seeds  were  then  sown.  The  lime  was  ob- 
tained from  marble ;  and,  before  it  was  put 
into  the  sand,  was  made  to  fall  to  powder,  by 
being  moistened  with  water.  In  a  mixture 
of  four  ounces  of  sand  with  three  or  four 
grains  of  calcined  magnesia,  it  was  a  long 
time  before  the  seeds  came  up,  and  the 
plants  had  hardly  any  roots  or  stalks;  and 
>vith  ten  grains  or  more  of  magnesia,  there 
was  no  appearance  of  vegetation.  Thirty  or 
forty  grains  of  lime  did  not  retard  the  growth 
pf  the  seeds  more  than  three  or  four  of  niag« 
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aiesia,  and  the  injurious  effects  were  not  so 
lasting.    The  lime,  by  absorbing  fixed  air, 
soon  lost  its  destructive  properties;  so  that, 
after  keeping  these  mixtures  four  or  five  weeks, 
«eeds  were  found  to  grow  in  that  with  forty 
^[rains  of  lime,  nearly  as  well  as  in  pure  sand ; 
l>ut,  in  that  with  four  grains  of  magnesia,  they 
produced  only  the  seed-leaves,  as  was  described 
l)efore.    It  was  necefsary  occasionally  to  break 
in  pieces  the  sand  which  had  so  n^uch  lime,  as 
it  would  otherwise  have  been  too  hard  to  ad- 
mit the  seeds  to  penetrate  through  it.     Plants 
will  bear  a  cnuch  larger  proportion  of  mag- 
nesia in  vegetable  soil  than  in  sand:    with 
twenty  grains,  however,  of  calcined  magnesia, 
in  as  much  soil  as  was  equal  in  bulk  to  four 
ounces  of  sand,  the  seeds  produced  only  the 
fieed-leaves,  without  roots;  and,  with  about 
forty   grains,    they   were   entirely  prevente4 
from  coming  up. 

In  countries  where  the  magnesian  lime  is 
employed,  it  was  said,  that  the  barrennefs  of 
any  spot  on  which  a  heap  of  it  had  been  laid, 
would  continue  for  many  years.  To  learn 
how  far  it  could  by  time  be  deprived  of  its 
injurious  qualities,  I  procured  some  pieces  of 
laortar  made  of  this  species  of  lime,  from  two 
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houses,  one  of  which  had  been  built  Aree^ 
and  the  other  eight  years :  they  were  tsikefi 
from  the  outside  of  the  buildidg,  where  they 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air.  After  they  were 
reduced  to  powder,  seeds  were  sown  in  them. 
Only  a  few  came  up,  ^nd  even  those  produced 
merely  the  seed-leaves,  without  any  roots. 
As  plants  would  grow  in  the  limestone  firom 
which  this  species  of  lime  was  formed^  al- 
though not  in  the  mortar  made  from  it,  I 
wished  to  know  what  proportion  of  the  fixed 
air  originally  contained  in  the  limestone,  had 
been  absorbed  by  the  n^ortar.  For  this  pur* 
pose,  a  piece  of  it  was  finely  powdered,  to 
render  it  of  an  uniform  quality :  it  was  then 
tried  how  much  of  this  powder  and  of  the 
limestone  would  saturate  the  same  quantity  of 
acid:  by  this  means,  I  ascertained  the  pro- 
portions of  limestone  and  mortar  containing 
equal  quantities  of  the  m'dgnesian  lime.  The 
fixed  air  being  obtained  from  them  in  those 
proportions,  and  measured  in  an  inverted  ves- 
sel, with  quicksilver,  it  was  found,  that  the 
mortar  which  had  been  exposed  three  years 
had  absorbed  43,  and  that  of  eight  years,  only 
47  hundredths  of  the  quantity  originally  con- 
tained in  the  limestone.  I  was  not  able  tq 
obtain   any   mortar    which  had   been  made 
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earlier,  though  it  might  deserve  to  be  known 
how  much  fixed  air  it  was  ultimately  capable 
of  absorbing.  Common  mortar>  which  had 
been  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  year  and  three 
q^iarters,  had  regained  63  hundredths  of  its 
full  quantity  of  fixed  air. 

As  the  preceeding  experinients  were  tried 
during  the  winter^  in  ^  room  warmed  by  fire^ 
perhaps  under  circumstances  more  favourable 
tQ  vegetation,  the  same  quantity  of  magnesia 
would  not  be  equally  pernicious. 

Magnesian  limestone  may  be  easily  disr 
tioguished  from  that  which  is  purely  calca* 
itous»  by  the  slownefs  of  its  solution  in  acids, 
which  is  so  considerable,  that  even  the  softest 
kind  of  the  former  is  much  longer  in  difsolving 
than  marble.  From  this  property  of  the  mag- 
nesian limestone,  there  appeared  to  be  reason 
for  suspecting  that  the  kind  of  marble  which 
had  been  called  Dolomite,  from  M.  Dolomieu, 
who  first  remarked  its  peculiarity  in  difsolving 
slowly,  might  also  be  similar  in  its  compo- 
sition. An  analysis  of  this  substance  was  late- 
ly given  in  the  Journal  de  PhysiquCy  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous ;  for,  upon  examining  three 
g)ecimens,  they  were  found  to  consist  of  mag- 
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nesia  and  calcareous  earth,  l|ke  the  magnesian 
limestone ;  so  that  it  ought,  no  doubt,  to  be 
considered  as  tfie  same  species  of  stone,  but 
in  a  state  of  greater  purity.  The  pieces  of 
Dolomite  were  firom  different  places ;  one  of 
them  being  found  among  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
where  it  b  thought  to  have  come  firom  Greece, 
as  many  statues  of  Grecian  workmanship  are 
made  of  it,  and  no  quarries  of  a  similar  kind  are 
known  in  Italy ;  the  second  was  said  to  have 
been  thrown  up  by  Mount  Vesuvius;  and  the 
third  was  from  lona,  one  of  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland.  In  many  kinds  of  com- 
mon marble,  small  particles  and  veins  may  be 
observed,  which  are  a  long  time  in  difsolving. 
These,  upon  examination,  I  discovered  to  con* 
tain  a  considerable  proportion  of  magnesia; 
but,  as  they  were  probably  not  quite  free 
from  the  surrounding  marble,  I  did  not  •$• 
certain  the  quantity  precisely. 

The  crystallized  structure  which  may  gene^ 
rally  be  observed  in  the  magnesian  limestone, 
seems  to  show  that  it  has  not  been  formed  by 
the  accidental  union  of  the  two  earths,  but 
must  have  resulted  from  their  chemical  com* 
bination.  The  difficulty  of  difsolving  it,  may 
silso  arise  from  the  attraction  of  the  different 
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component  parts  to  each  other.  The  mortar 
formed  from  this  kind  of  lime,  is  as  soluble  in 
acids  as  common  marble;  and  the  substances 
of  "which  it  consists  are  easily  separated.  The 
magnesia  may  be  taken  from  it  by  boiling  it 
in  muriated  lime,  and  lime  is  precipitated  by 
it  from  lime-water ;  but  neither  of  these  ef- 
fects can  be  produced  by  the  stone,  before  it 
is  calcined. 

Magnesian  limestone  is  probably  very  abun- 
dant in  various  parts  of  England.     It  appears 
to  extend  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  from  a  little 
soiith*west  of  Worksop,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
to  near  Ferrybridge,  in  Yorkshire.      About 
five  or  six  miles  further  north,  there  is  a  quany 
of  it,  near  Sherburn ;  but  whether  this  is  a 
Continuation  from   the   stratum  near  Ferry- 
t>ridge,  I  have  not  learnt.    From  some  spe- 
cimens which  were  sent  me,  I  find  that  the 
Cathedral  and  walls  of  York  are  made  of  it.     I 
Have  not  been  able  to  learn  whether  there  were 
Bay  shells  in  the  limestone  of  the  tract  of 
country  before  mentioned.     In  Mr.  Marshall's 
account  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  midland 
counties,  he  speaks   of  the  lime   made   at 
Breedpn,  near  Derby,  as  destructive  to  vege» 
fyh\e$,    whQn    used  in  large  quantities.     ][ 
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therefore  procured  some  pieces  of  it,  and  tin 
Mrere  discovered  to  contain  nearly  the  san 
proportion  of  magnesia  as  that  before  d 
scribed.  In  this  quarry,  the  stone  is  frequenl 
crystallized  in  a  rhomboidal  form ;  and  pet 
lied  shells,  not  cakareous,  but  similar  in  coi 
position  to  the  stone  itself,  are  sometimes,  b 
very  rarely,  found  in  it.  This  substance  seei 
to  be  common  in  Northumberland.  In  tl 
third  volume  of  the  Annals  of  Agricultu 
Dr.  Fen  wick,  of  Newcastle,  observes,  thjU  d 
farmers  of  that  country  divide  limes  into  h 
and  mild.  The  former  of  these  is  na  dovl 
magnesian,  as  it  has  similar  effects  on  the  soi 
and  he  remarks,  that  it  is  not  so  easily  di 
solved  in  acids  as  the  latter.  At  Matlock, 
Derbyshire,  the  two  kinds  are  contiguous 
each  other  3  the  rocks  on  the  side  of  the  ri? 
where  the  houses  are  built  being  magnesia 
and  on  the  other,  calcareous.  The  magnesis 
rock  appears  also  to  be  incumbent  upon  a  a 
careous  stratum;  for,  in  descending  a  ca' 
formed  in  this  rock,  a  distinct  vein  of  comnv 
limestone  may  be  observed,  which  contai 
no  magnesia.  The  latter  stratum  is  very  £i 
of  shells ;  but,  though  there  are  some  also 
the  magnesian  rock,  yet  they  are  v.ery  rai 
][n  the  following  tables^  containing  the  analy. 
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f  various  specimens,  some  other  places  are 
lentioned  where  this  substance  is  found,  but 
F  which  I  received  no  further  information* 

After  it  was  known  that  die  magnesian 
rmrble  and  limestone  consisted  of  the  two 
uthSj  their  proportion  was  attempted  to  be 
bcovered,  by  trying  how  much  gypsum  uid 
psom  salt  could  be  obtained,  by  means  of 
ttriolic  acid,  from  a  certain  weight  of  each 
Kcimen.  When  the  superfluous  vitriolic 
cid  had  been  evaporated  by  heat,  the  Epsom 
dt  was  separated  from  the  gypsum  by  water. 
fhe  result  c^  these  trials  is  exprefsed  in  the 
ritowing  table. 


5  grains  of  limestone  from  Breedonl 


gave 

■  Matlock  .  .  5.93  2.9 
'  Worktop  .  .  d.S  3.0 
— — —  York     ...  3.8  3.1 


3  grains  of  calcareoa   spars,  and  1  . 
grain  of  calcined  magnesia,  gave 


J3.j 


As  the  preceding  method  of  estimating  the 
{ttantitics  of  magnesia  and  calcareous  earth  is 
iable  to  considerable  error,  I  afterwards  ex- 
tmined  them  in  the  following  manner,  which 
eems  capable  of  great  exactnefs.    Twenty- 
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five  grains  of  each  substance  were  diisolved 
by  marine  acid^  in  a  cup  of  platina,  and,  after 
the  solution  was  evaporated  to  drynefs,  it  was 
made  red  hot  for  a  few  minutes.    The  mais 
remaining  in  the  cup,  which  consisted  of  inu- 
Jiated  lime,  and  of  the  magnesia  freed  from 
the  acid,  was  washed  out  with  water,  and 
poured  into  a  phial.     Th^re  was  then  added 
to  it  a  known  quantity  of  diluted  marine  acidi 
somewhat  more   than  was    sufficient   to  R- 
diisolve  the  magnesia,  and,  after  thesolution^a 
certain   weight  of   calcareous   spar,  part  of 
which  would  be  difsolved  by  the  superfluous 
acid.     By  the  quantity  of  spar  reraraining  no- 
difsolved,  it  was  learnt  how  much  acidirai 
required  to  difsolve  the  magnesia.     The  iroi^ 
^nd  argillaceous  earth  contained  in  some  spc-* 
cimehs,  were  precipitated  hy  the  spar^  an^ 
therefore  could  not  occasion  any  error.    Th^ 
calcareous    spar,    however,    difsolved    mor^ 
slowly  where  there  was  argillaceous  eart&»  a^ 
It  became  coated  with  it;  but  this  incrustation^ 
ivas  occasionally  removed,  and,  in  all  the  ex- 
periments, the  spar  was  left  in  the  solutioi^ 
lill  it   suflFered  no  further  diminution.     Fofl 
this  purpose,  it  was  necefsary  to  keep  thenii 
slightly  warm  for  some  days,  during  whicb^ 
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time,  the  phials  were  generally  closed^  to  pre- 
vent any  escape  of  tlae  acid. 

The  first  experiment  in  the  foUowing  table 
Was  made  upon  known  quantities  of  magnesia 
^nd  calcareous  earth,  t6  try  the  accuracy  of 
the  procefs.  For  this  purpose,  also,  the  second 
was  repeated  upon  a  piece  of  limestone,  pre-* 
viously  powdered,  to  render  every  part  of  it 
of  the  same  quality.  Hie  first  column  shows 
the  quantity  of  calcareous  spar  which  might 
have  been  difsolved  by  the  acid  required  to 
taJce  up  the  magnesia.  The  second  shows 
the  corresponding  quantities  of  magnesia  in 
25  grains  of  each  substance.  The  third  ex- 
presses the  quantity  of  lime.  This  was  in- 
Iferred  by  subtracting  the  weight  of  the  mag- 
nesia, and  of  the  iron  and  clay,  from  13.2  grains, 
the  weight  of  the  whole  quantity  of  earth  In 
25  grains  of  limestone.  This  is  probably  hot 
very  incorrect,  as,  in  two  specimens  which 
SifTeted  most  m  the  pfoportion  of  magnesia 
and  lime,  the  weight  of  the  two  earths  was 
iiearly  the  same. 

A  piece  of  Dolomite,  from   Rome,  was 
Wrapped  in  a  thin  leaf  of  platina,  that  no  part 
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of  it  migfit  be  lost,  and,  being  thett  exposed 
to  a  strong  heat,  left  of  earth     .  52.9  percent 
Dolomite  fromMountVesuvius  52.8 

ISreedon  limestone 52.4 

Calcareous  spar  left  of  lime  .  55.8 

In  thtee  of  the  experiments,  also,  die  cal^ 
careous  earth  was  precipitated  by  njneral 
alkali ;  and  the  quantity  of  it  being  tried  hf 
that  of  the  marine  acid  required  to  difsoSte  it, 
it  corresponded  very  nearly  with  that  pat 
down. 

A  quantity  of  marine  acid  which  Woidd 
difsolve  15  grains  of  calcareous  spar,  wooIS 
also  difsolve  5.5  of  calcined  magnesia*  and 
2.5  grains  of  spar^  so  that,  12.5  grains  of 
spar  required  the  same  quantity  of  acid  as  55 
grains  of  magnesia. 

The  magnesia  used  was  very  pure»  and 
made  red  hot  immediately  before  it  wat 
weighed. 
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ESS  AY  XX. 

On  the  new  Leicestershire  Sheep. 

1  HE  following  is  a  description  of  the  superia 
clafs  of  individuals  of  this  breed;  especial! 
ewes  and  wethers;  in  full  condition,  but 
immoderately  fat. 


The  head  long,  small,  and  hornlefs,  mi 
ears  somewhat  long,  and  standing  backwardi 
and  with  the  nose  shooting  forward. 

The  jieck  thin,  and  clean  toward  the  hcai 
but  tiiking  a  conical  form;  standing  low,  an 
enlarging  every  way  at  the  base ;  the/ore 
altogether,  short. 


The  bosom  broad,  with  the  shoulders^  rii 
and  chine,  extraordinarily  full. 

The  loin  broad,  and  the  back  level. 


The  haunches  comparatively  full  toward  th 
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liips,  but  light  downward :  being  altogether 
smally  in  proportion  to  the  fore  parts. 

The  legs  J  at  present,  of  a  moderate  length ; 
"with  the  bone  extremely  fine. 

The  bone^  throughout,  remarkably  light. 

The  carcasCy  when  fully  fat,  takes  a  re- 
markable form,  much  wider  than  it  is  deep ; 
and  almost  as  broad  as  it  is  long.  Full  on  the 
shoulder,  widest  on  the  ribs,  narrowing  with 
SI  regular  curve  towards  the  tail ;  approaching 
the  form  of  the  turtle,  nearer  than  any  other 
aaimal. 

The  pelt  thin  ;  and  the  tail  small. 

The  loooly  shorter  than  long  wools  in  genc- 
'Hl  ;  but  much  longer  than  the  middle  wools; 
the  ordinary  length  of  staple,  five  to  seven 
^nehes :  varying  much  in  finenefs  and  weight. 

ZJtility  of  form. — ^The  most  distinguishing 

^^aracteristics   of  this    breed;— that    which 

^ight  be  considered  as  its  specific  character, 

is  the  fulncfs,  and  comparative  weight  of  its 

fore  quarters. 

1  Bb2 
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This,  however,  seems  to  be  contrary  to  the 
general  principle  of  improvement,  and  affords 
matter  of  argument  to  the  advocates  of  the  old 
stock }  who  contend,  that  this  form  throWs 
the  meat  upon  the  least  valuable  parts ;  legs 
and  saddles,  not  shoulders  and  breasts,  being 
the  favourite  joints. 


The  advocates  for  the  new  breed  drgut,  in 
rfeturt),    that  the   majority   of   the  eaters  o 
mutton  kre  of  the  poorer  clafs,  and  that  the 
grand  object  of   the   improvement  is   tliei 
supply;   arguing  farther,  that  upon  a  give 
set  of  bones,  and  with  a  given  quantity  o 
other  offal,  a  greater  weight  of  meat  may 
laid  on  the  fore-quarters,  than  on  the  hin 
ones. 


0/7^/.-— Another  distinguishing  character  of 
the  modern  breed,  is  the  smallnefs  of  their 
bofic,  comparatively  with  that  of  the  old  stock, 
and  most  other  breeds ;  not  of  the  legs  only, 
but  of  the  ribs  and  other  parts.  I  have  seen 
a  rib  of  a  sheep  of  this  breed  contrasted  with 
one  of  a  Norfolk  sheep  ^  the  disparity  was 
striking;  the  latter  nearly  twice  the  size; 
while  the  meat  which  covered  the  former 
was  threQ  times  the  thicl;iief$;  consequently 
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the  proportion  qf  meat  to  bone  was,  in  the  one, 
incomparably  greater  than  in  the  other. 

The  quality  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  is  best 
ascertained  when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of 
fleshinefs, — full  of  condition,  but  pot  fat.  In 
this  state,  if  the  flesh  be  bad^  it  handles  hard^ 
with  a  degree  of  harshnefs  ;  if  good,  it  is  soft 
and  MeUow,  with  a  degree  of  "  loosene/s,'^  or 
rather  suppleyie/s,  or  flexibility;  which,  as  the 
animal  acquires  a  state  of  fatnefs,  gives  plsfce 
to  a  degree  oifirmnefs-^fastxiejs^ — a  quality  so 
nearly  allied  to  hardnefs,  that,  without  at- 
tending to  the  general  state  and  condition  of 
the  animal,  they  might,  by  the  inexperienced 
at  least,  be  mistaken  for  each  other. 

But  the  flesh  qf  sheep  is  to  be  judged  by 
somewhat  different  criterions.  These  criterions, 
however,  are  not  yet  fixed.  Profefsional  men — • 
breeders  even  of  the  first  clafs — differ  in  their 
ideas  of  the  subject:  a  proof  that  it  has  not 
yet  been  suflliciently  studied. 

It  is  nevcrthelefs,  allowed,  by  all  superior 
breeders,  that  loosenefs  is  a  bad  quality  of  the 
flesh  of  sheepy  when  living;  as  being  the  cri- 
terion of  coarse-grained,  spungy  mutton. 
6  ^b? 
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But  the  criterions  of  good  flesh  are  not  ye 
settled. 

One  superior  breeder  is  of  opinion,  that  i 
the  flesh  is  not  loose,  it  is  of  course  good 
liolding,  that  the  flesh  of  sheep  is  never  fount 
in  a  state  of  hardnefs,  like  that  of  ill-flcshe( 
cattle: — while  others  make  a  fourfold  dis 
tinction  of  the  flesh  of  sheep;  as  looseneft 
viellotviicfSyJirmnefSy  hardnefs;  considering  th 
first  and  the  last  equally  exceptionable,  an( 
the  second  and  third  equally  desirable;  : 
happy  mixture  of  the  two  being  deemed  th 
point  of  perfection. 

The  degree  of  falnefs  to  which  the  indivi 
duals  of  this  breed  are  capable  of  being  raised 
will,  I  am  afraid,  appear  incredible,  to  thos* 
Avho  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  bein^ 
convinced  by  their  own  observation.  I  hav« 
seen  w^ethcrs,  of  only  two  shear  (two  or  three 
years  old)  so  loaded  with  fat,  as  to  be  scarcel 
able  to  make  a  run ;  and  w  hose  fat  lay  Sc 
much  without  the  bone,  it  seemed  readv  to  t 
shook  from  the  ribs,  on  the  smallest  agitatloi 

It  is  common  for  the  sheep  of  this  breed 
have  such  a  projection  of  fat  upon  the  ri  1 
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immediately  behind  the  shoulder,  that  it  mav 

be  easily  gathered  up  in  the  hand,  as  the  tlnnk 

ot  a  bit  buiiock.      ILrivre  it  has  gained,  in 

tiechoical  language,  the  name  ot  tlie  toretiaiik; 

^pouU  which  a  n:odcrn  breeder  never  tails  to 

touchy  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  this  breed 

of  sheep. 

IThat  is,  perhaps,  still  more  extraordinarj-, 
it.    is  not  rare  for  the  rams,  at  least,  of  this 
to  be  "  cracked  on  the  back ;"  that  is, 
be  cloven  along  the  top  of  the  chine,  in  the 
fat  sheep  generally  are  upon  the  rump, 
mark  is  considered  as  au  evidence  of  the 
blood. 


Extraordinary,  lu)\vever,  as  are  these  ap- 
aranccs,  \vl:ile  the  animals  are  living,  the 
ts  are  still  more  striking  alter  thev  are 
ghtend.  At  Lichfu-ld,  in  lv!»ru?.r/,  1783, 
w  a  fore-quarter  of  mutton,  falud  by  Mr. 
-'^rinccp,  of  Croxall,  and  which  ///r.m/nv' upon 
^*^<^  ribsybwr  inches  oifut! 

• 

Since  then,  several  sliecp  of  this  breed  have 
'^^<J  six  inches,  ot  meat  on  tlieir  r:bs. 

^t    is  observable,   that  in  Jiee;>  i  f  this  ev- 

W  b  \ 
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treme  degree  of  fatnefs,  the  muscular  part: 
decrease  in  thicknefs,  as  the  fatnefs  increases 
and  are  so  intermingled  with  fat  as  to  gi 


the  whole  a  fatty  appearance  ;  and  this  moslK^  «t 
especially  in  aged  sheep;  which,  as  agedKzd 
cattle,  have  more  fat  in  proportion  to  lean^.  -■, 
than  younger  carcases.  A  loin  of  mutton  ot  ^ 
a  sheep  (ten  shear)  of  twenty-six  pounds  ^^  a 
quarter,  weighed,  when  the  fat  was  taken  oflF^lB', 
only  two  pounds  and  a  half! 

These  are  certainly  interesting  facts.  Bu  -^t 
Inflection  aptly  suggests  the  question,  to  wha^^^ 
stomach  can  mutton  like  this  be  grateful  ? 

The  answer  held  out  is  "  fat  mutton  is  th& 
poor  man's  mutton :  it  goes  further  than  lean^ 
and  has,  of  course,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
bone  than  lean  mutton.     A  poor  man  gives 
eight-pence  a  pound  for  bacon,  but  only  five*- 
pence  for  fat  mutton.'* 

This  semblance,  between  fat  mutton  and 
bacon,  is  not  altogether  imagmary.  When 
salted,  and  kept  some  time  in  pickle,  even  the 
palate  perceives  a  strong  resemblance.  The 
advocates  for  growing  bacon  on  sheep's  bones, 
instaad  of  producing  it,  as  heretofore,  upon 
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^ose  of  swine,  will  say,  that  the  art  of  pre* 
paring  it  has  already  been  carried  so  far,  as  to 
deceive  the  palates,  even  of  conppiiseurs  i|i 
^eating. 

It  is  also  observable,  in  this  place,  that  the 
treed  of  sheep  under  consideration,  though 
t:hey  lay  so  great  a  qantity  of  fat  upon  the 
l>ones,  seldom,  in  the  butcher's  phrase,  "  die 
zoelL*^  While  the  Norfolk  sheep,  fgr  iqstanc«« 
as  seldom  "  deceive  the  butcher/* 

The  Leicester  sheep,  however,  appear  to 
me  to  pofsefs  a  quality,  which  more  than 
counterbalances  that  deficiency.  TTiey  weigh 
above  their  appearance.  They  have,  likewise 
Icfs  offal  (head,  feet,  and  pelt,)  and,  when  fulljr 
fat,  proper tionably  lefs  **  inside,'*  than  sheep 
in  general.  When  highly  finished,  they  appear 
as  a  solid  lump  of  Hesh.  Though  small  to  the 
eye,  they  will  weigh  thirty,  or  perhaps,  forty 
pounds  a  quarter.  Their  flesh  is,  in  reality, 
firmer  than  that  of  sheep  which  collect  or  lay 
up  their  fat  within,  while  their  muscles  and 
their  adipose  membranes  are  left  porous  and 
spungy. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that; 
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m  respect  to  carcase,  the  New  LeicestershiiBKe 
sheep  have  a  decided  preference  to  most>         if 
not  ail  other  breeds,  and  that  the  principle  i^  of 
improvement  is,  thus  Jar  y  well  founded. 

This  breed  of  sheep,  when  seen  and  examin^^=^^ 

is  not  greatly  deficient  in  wool.    ITie  wethc l:^ 

generally  run  about  lour  to  the  tod  (of  28lk=D.) 
the  ewes  about  four  and  a  half;  the  fleeces      of 
■the  former  weighing  six  to  eight,  of  the  lat^jer 
five  to  seven  pounds  each. 


Indeed,  their  cooler  advocates  arguc^ 
with  some  show  of  reason  on  their  side,  tfcm 
they  not  only  produce  more  mutton,  but  m 
wool,  bjj  the  acrey  than  any  other  breed 
sheep. 

"riie  rams  of  the  modern  breed  are  nev^ 
soU ;  but  arc  paf^ed  rVom  breeder  to  breed 
by   the   season  J    only.      For   the    j)urpose 
promotir.g    tliis    intercourse,    each   princi 
breeder  has  his  show  of  rams ;  commencii 
by  common  consent,  the  8th  of  June; 
lasting  until  Michaelmas,  or  until  the  wh 
are  let.    During  a  few  weeks  after  the  sh( 
commence,  every    ram-breeder   may  be  s 
to  keep  open  house. — Breeders  and  oth< 
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from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  as  weM  as  the 
promoters  of  the  breed  who  reside  in  the 
neighbourhood,  attend  these  shows;  going  in 
parties  from  one  to  another;  some  to  take; 
others  to  see  and  pafs  their  judgments. 

These  private  exhibitions  close  with  a  pub- 
lic show  at  Leicester,  the  lOth  of  October; 
^vlien  rams  of  every  desription,  but  mostly  an 
*  inferior  sort  of  the  improved  breed,  are  col- 
lected, being  brought  in  waggons ;  many  of 
^"cm  a  considerable  distance;  some  to  be 
^oldL;  but  chiefly  to  be  let. 

The  principal  ram-breeders  save,  annually, 
^^^enty,  thirty,  or  perhaps  forty  ram  lambs, 
^^stration  being  seldom  applied,  in  the  first 
^^stance,  to  the  produce  of  a  valuable  ram. 

For,  in  the  choice  of  these  lambs,  they  are 

*^d  more  by  blood,  or  parentage,  than  by  form ; 

^n  which,  at  an  early  age,  little  dependancc 

can  be  placed,     Their  treatment,  from  the 

time  they  are  weaned,  in  July  or  August,  un- 

'  til  the  time  of  shearing,  the  first  week  in  June, 

consists  in  giving  them  every  indulgence  of 

keep :  in  order  to  push  tlieni  forward  for  the 

show  :  it  being  the  common  practice  to  let. 
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such  as  are  fit  to  be  let,  the  first  season  i  while 
they  are  yet  yearlings — provincially  "  sh^r- 
bogs." 

Their  first  pasture,  after  weaning,  is  prettj^ 
generally,  I  believe,  clover  that  has  been 
mown  early,  and  has  got  a  second  time  int# 
head ;  the  heads  of  clover  being  considered  bs 
a  mo^t  forcing  food  for  sheep.     After  thti 
goes  off,  turnips,  cabbages,  colewort,  with  hay, 
and,  report  says,  with  corn.     But  the  use  of 
this  the  breeders  seoerally  deny  j  though  c^U 
kcthely  they  may  be  liable  to  the  charge. 

Such  shearlings  as  will  not  make  up  sof* 
ficiently  as  to  form  and  fatnefs,  are  either  kept 
on  to  another  year,  to  give  them  a  fair  chanoCt 
or  are  castrated,*  or  butchered,  while  shv^ 
hogs.  ' 

The  shows  of  the  principal  breeders  consist, 
by  common  consent,  of  forty  rams  cadi^ 
mostly  from  one  to  five  shear;  they  being 
seldom  found  efficient  after  that  age ;  some» 
however,  will  continue  in  vigour  to  the  sixth 
or  seventh  year. 

But  even  at  these  ages,  the  decay  of  ?igour 
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is  not  natural;  but  it  is  brought  on  prema- 
turely, bj  the  unnatural  state  of  fatnefs  in 
which  they  are  kept,  and  of  which  a  variety 
of  diseases,  as  well  as  a  general  linwieldinefs 
of  frame,  are  inevitable  consequences. 

Female  sheep  are  found  to  be  prolific  to  a 
greater  age. 

It  is  observable,  however,  thiat  the  females, 
as  well  as  the  males,  of  the  breed  under  notice^ 
enter  the  stage  of  decay  sooner  than  those  of 
other  breeds.  This  circumstance  is  accounted 
for,  in  their  entering  the  stage  of  fatnefs  sooner 
than  other  sheep;  and  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  idea. 

The  characteristic  difference  between  what 
is  termed  a  "  ram-getter,"  and  a  "  wether- 
getter,"  or  a  "  good  grazier's  sheep,*'  is  that 
of  the  former  being  every  where  cleaner, 
finer:  the  head  small,  the  bone  and  offal 
fight,  the  flesh  good,  and  the  form  beautiful. 
The  mere  grazier  likes  a  ram  no  worse  for 
having  a  strength  of  frame,  and  is  lefs  scru- 
pulous about  his  form  than  the  ram-breeder, 
whose  great  object  is  finencfs ;  his  ewes,  and 
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the  natural  tendency  of  the  breed,  serve     ^^ 
give  his  offspring  size  and  substance. 

Some,  however,  set  aside  this  distinction  ^y 
and,  if  there  be  no  pofsibility  of  brcediJ^g 
grazing  stock  too  fine,  they  are  undisputat^^^X 
right. 

There  is,  however,  one  general  guide,  cor"*" 
inon  to  them  both,  and  to  which  the  judicio  ""J^ 
part  of  both  pay  some  attention,  namely,  tf^^ 
imperfections  of  their  ewes.  In  whatever 
quality  or  point  they  are  most  deficient,  a  tzMXX 
pofsefsing  that  particular  quality  or  poiat> 
ought  certainly  to  be  chosen. 

The  breeders  of  rams,  as  well  as  of  bulb, 
find  it  expedient  to  reduce  them,  from  the 
cumbrous  state  in  which  they  are  shown,  pre- 
vious to  the  season  of  busincfs ;  the  old  rams,  in 
particular,  being  frequently  returned  upon 
their  liands  non-cfrlcient.  Hence,  as  they  are 
let,  they  arc  transferred  to  praale  pastures, 

and  moderate  keep ;  it  being  a  pretty  general 
rule  not  to  shczo  a  rain  after  he  is  let. 

TIic  Usual  fime  of  beginning  to  send  cut,  is 
the  miJJIc  of  September.     'Die  irtcafis  of  ccn- 
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lyance,  carriages  of  two  wheels,  with  springs, 
hung  in  slings;  some  of  them  being  large 
ough  to  hold  four  rams.  In  these  they 
Lvel  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  a  day ;  being 
It  in  this  way,  sometimes,  two  or  three 
mdred  miles. 

Instead  of  turning  the  ram  loose  among  the 
res,  at  large,  as  heretofore,  and  agreeably  to 
5  universal  practice  of  the  island,  he  is  kept 
art,  in  a  separate  paddock,  or  small  inclosure, 
til  a  couple  of  ewes  only,  to  make  him  rest 
ietly ;  having  the  ewes  of  the  flock  brought 
liim  singly,  arfd  serving  each  no  more  than 


^y  this  judicious  and  accurate  regulation,  a 
^  is  enabled  to  serve  near  twice  the  nura- 
!•  of  ewes  he  would  do,  if  turned  loose 
Xong  them,  especially  a  young  ram. 

3n  the  old  practice,  sixty,  or  eighty  ewes, 
^re  esteemed  the  full  number  for  a  ram :  in 
^  new,  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and 
'^enty  are  allowed:  seven  score  have  been 
rved  by  one  ram,  in  a  season. 

In  the  choice  of  ewes,  the  breeder  is  led  by 
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the  same  criterions,  as  in  the  choice. of  ram 
Breed  is  the  first  object  of  consiHeration 
Excellency,  in  any  species  or  variety  of  live 
stock,  cannot  be  attained  with  any  degree  oi 
certauitify  let  the  male  be  ever  so  excellent^  -zm^ 
unlefs  the  female  employed,  likewise  inherits  :^s 
a  large  proportion  of  the  genuine  blood ; 
the  species  or  variety  what  it  may. 

Next  to  breed,  is  Jlesh,fat,/ormf^nd  wool. 

With  ewes  pofscfsed  of  these  qualities,  i 
any  tolerable  degree,  and  with  a  ram  of  th 
same  description,  good  wether-getters,  at  Ic 
may  be  bred,  with  a  degree  of  certainty:  ai 
with  those,  in  a  iiiglicr  degree,  accompani 
with  a  superior  degree  of  neatnefs,  cleannefs 
finenefs,  and  with  a  ram  of  this  description^ 
raro-getters  may  be  reasonably  expected. 

After  the  Iambs  are  weaned,  the  ewes  arc 
kept  in  common  feeding  pieces,  at  moderate 
keep :  without  any  alteration  of  pasture,  pre- 
vious to  their  taking  the  ram.  If,  however^ 
double  lambs  be  desired,  a  flush  of  keep^  at 
that  time,  might  be  eligible. 

The  xcinter  treatment  consists  in  k^cpin^ 
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^^feni  well,  on  grafs,  hay,  turnips,  and  cab- 
;es :  n<9*  'difference,  I  understand,  being 
lade  in  their  kecp^  previous  to  the  time  of 
IsLmbing. 


The  ewc^  of  the  modem  breed,  lamb  with 

l^is  difficuhy,  I  understand,  than  diose  of  most 

^hcr  breeds  of  long-woolled  sheep ;  the  heads 

the  modem  breed  being  much  finer.     Their 

sViculders,  I  understand,  are  the  most  common 

03.use  of  obstruction. 

From  the  time  of  lambing,  to  the  time  of 
"^s'^caning  the  lambs,  the  ewes  are  treated  with 
cvciy  indulgence  of  keep  5   not  more  on  ac- 
count of  a  general  desire  to  push  the  lambs 
forward,  than  on  that  of  the  ewes  of  this  breed 
^ing,  generally,  bad  nurses  ;-i-deficient  in 
milk. 

As  the  modern  breed  of  Midland  cattle 
"run  to  beef — its  modern  breed  of  sheep 
'*  run  to  mutton ;"  and  from  the  .same  cause, 
a  natural  propensity  of  extraordinary  strength, 
to  a  state  of  fatnefs. 

The  time  of  weaning  is  the  latter  end  of 
July,  or  the  beginning  of  August. 
Volume  IF.  C  c 
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Previous  to  the  separation,  the  lambs  are,  oi 
ought  to  be,  identified  by  ear  marking,  oi 
otherwise ;  to  guard  against  accidents,  aiM 
the  imperfections  of  the  memory. 


The  female  lambs,  on  being  weaned,  a 
put  to  good  keep,  but  have  not  such  high  i 
dulgence  shown  them  as  the  maks;  the  p: 
vailing  practice  being  to  keep  them  from 
tarn,  the  first  autumn. 


At  weaning  time,  or  previously  ta  the 
mifsion  of  the  ram,  the  ewes  are  cuUcd, 
make  room  for  the  "  thaves,"  or  shearlings 
whose  superior  blood  and  fashion  entitle  the 
to  a  place  in  the  breeding  flock. 

in  the  work  of  culling,  the  ram-bfeeder  atid 
the  mere  grazier  go  by  somewhat  diflPerent 
guides.  The  grazier's  guide  is  principally 
as^e;  seldom  giving  his  ewes  the  ram  after  they 
are  four  shear.  The  ram-breeder,  on  the  con- 
trary, goes  chiefly  by  merit;  a  ewe  that  has 
brought  him  a  good  ram  or  two,  is  continued 
ill  the  flock,  so  long  as  she  will  breed :  there 
fifc  instances  of  ewes  having  been  prolific  to 
the  teatli  or  twelfth  year;   but,  in  general. 
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the  ewes  of  this  breed  go  oflF  at  six  or  seven 
shear. 


In  the  practice  of  some  of  the  principal 
tarn-breeders,  the  *^  culling  ewes*'  are  never 
suffered  to  go  out  of  their  hands,  until  after 
Ihey  are  slaughtered:  the  breeders  not  only 
^tting  them,  but  having  them  butchered  on 
Their  premises.  There  are  others,  howeyer, 
^«vho  sell  them,  and,  sometimes,  at  extra- 
ordinary prices. 


Cc2 
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ESSAY  XXL 

On  Agricultural  Pelitical  Arithmtfick 

JL  HEkingdom  of  En  gland,  (excluding  Wale 
contains,  by  the  last  edition  of  Kitchen's  ma 
published  by  Sayer,  4 1,5S6  square  gcograp^ 
cal  miles,   including  its  whole  territory, 
closed  and  waste,  roads,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
in  this  admeasurement  the  salt-water 
and  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  are  not 
eluded. 

A  geographical  mile  being,  from  Norwood's 
admeasurement,  equal  to  one  English    xnik 
and  2(^8  yards;  a  square  geographical   niiie 
contains  850  English  statute  acres  very  nearly, 
from  whence  the  grofs  acres  of  the  kingdom 
are  35,305,600. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  lofs  by  roads,    ' 
will  conceive  the  whole  thrown  into  a  souar^* 
and  subdivided   by  roads  into  square  mile^.' 
each  road  1 1  yards  wide,   this  will  give  th^ 
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amount    of    roads    or    highways    equal    to 
381,750  acres,  very  nearly. 

Having  no  better  data  to  proceed  upon  re- 
specting lakes  and  rivers,  I  will  suppose  they 
occupy  an  equal  space  with  highways,  and 
that  the  waste  lands,  including  woods  and 
impracticable  land,  amount  to  8,000,000  of 
acres;  and  allowing  anot^^er  1,000,000  of  acres 
for  the  cities,  towns,  villages,  buildings,  and 
yards,  this  leaves  th^  cultivated  Jand  equal  to 
25,542,100  acres. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  number  of  people 
this  quantity  of  cultivated  land  will  employ, 
and  the  number  it  will  maintain,  let  us  con- 
ceive the  whole  thrown  into  farms  of  240 
acres  each ;  my  reason  for  fixing  on  this  pre- 
cise number  of  acres,  is,  having  a  farm  in  my 
eye  of  this  conjpafs,  and  which  I  conceive 
contains  average  land,  little  better  or  worse 
than  the  average  of  the  kingdom,  the  produce 
of  which  farm  I  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  for  many  years. 


*  • 


Average  a  number  of  people  supported  by 
employment  on  such  a  farm : 

Cc  3 
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The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  four  childceDj  •  ^ 
Three  men  servants,  and  three  miud  ser- 
vants,           * 

Three  labourers,  their  wives,  and  four 
children  each, ,     .        1  *. 

Average  number. 

Besides  wheelwright,blacksmith,  shopr! 
tailor,  collar-maker,  fhiller,  maltster,  butch 
shoe-maker,  and  every  other  profefsion,  li 
or  mechanical,  connected  or  depending. 


To  estimate    the   number  of  people 
produce  of  such  farm  would  furnish  with  f< 
let  us  suppose  it  thrown  in  courses  as  follows  i 

Acres. 

1  St,  Turnips  s  2d,  barley;  3d,  clover 5 
4th,  wheat;  20  acres  each,     •     .     .     J^O 

1st, Oats;  2d, winter  tares;  Sd^^  wheat; 
4th,  barley ;  5  th  and  6th,  grafses ; 
10  acres  each, 60 

Meadow  and  pasture, 100 

Total  account, 240 
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I  am  fiur  from  supposing  the  before-named  a 
proper  course  of  cultivation  for  the  a?erafge  of 
the  kingdom  ;  I  know  that  so  large  a  propor- 
tion as  one-twelfth  of  the  kind  of  England, 
cannot,  with  propriety,  be  under  turmps,  but 
rf  it  be  managed  in  any  other  way  equally 
productive  (as  it  easily  may),  it  brings  tjie 
conclusion. 


Jverage  Produce  of  such  Farm. 

The  wheat  of  30  acres,  at  20  bushels  per 
increase,  i.  e.  20  bushels  per  acre  more 
^iian  the  seed  sown,  9i  gallons  the  bushel  ^ 
^«l  allowing  upon  the  average  of  men, 
'^omen,  and  children,  5  such  bushels  per 
^^cad,  per  annum,  this  wil)  furnish  bread  fof 
X  20  persons. 

Nine  gallons  and  a  half  of  wheat,  the  mea- 
sure of  this  country,  will  generally  weigh 
72lb-  and  will  give  4  stone  of  flour,  (14lb.  to 
the  stone),  and  sometimes  a  little  more,  and 
by  the  above  estimate  should  be  sufficient  for 
10  persons,  men,  women  and  children,  for 
one  week ;  and  supposing  Ix>ndon  to  contain 
a  million  of  people,  this  exactly  agrees  with 
tiie  account  laid  by  the  cornfactors  of  London 
before  the  Minister  on  the  late  application 
6  Qd 
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from  France,  that  20,000  sacks  of  flour  was 
pne  week's  consumption  of  the  metropolis ;  for 
the  London  sack  of  flour  is,  I  believe,  20  stone 
pf  14lb.  and  should,  as  above,  be  sufficient  fop 
$0  persons  for  one  week;  and  if  one  sack 
suffice  50  people,then  will  20,000  sacks  suflSce 
one  million  of  people. 

Twenty-four  dairy  cows,  which  is  one  cow 
to  ten  acres,  at  2i  cwt.  per  cow  per  annum, 
amounts  to  three  tons  of  cheese ;  which,  di- 
vided amongst  120  persons,  would  be  half  a 
hundred  weight  per  annum  each  person,  great 
and  small ;  but  this  is  much  n^ore  than  they. 
wouW  consume;  and  supposing  the  object 
sometimes  butter  instead  of  cheese,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  24  co^s  wouJd  supply  the  above 
number  of  persons  with  cheese,  butter,  cream, 
miJk,  and  every  thing  else  of  the  kind. 

The  pork  and  bacon  consumed  by  the 
SO  persons  supported  by  employment  on  such 
farm,  has  been  about  GO  score  weight  per  an- 
num, and  the  weight  fatted  has  sometimes 
very  much  exceeded  four  times  that  quantity, 
though  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  that 
iimch  mojre  salted  meat  is  consumed  in  the 
c  ountry  than  in  towns  by  the  same  number 
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people,  the  Inhabitants  of  towns  having 
ch  Readier  acccfs  to  the  butchers  for  fresh 
at ;  the  resource  for  fatting  hogs  on  farm 
duct,  is  chiefly  here  boiled  potatoes,  and 
und  tail-end,  or  damaged  barley,  beat  to- 
her. 


JButcher's  meat,  I  think  one  pound  weight 
:^x-  head  per  week,  taking  in  children,  is  a 
I  dutiful  fillowance  ;  this,  for  120  persons, 
'ould  be  62401b.  weight  per  annum:  Ictus 
*c^xmine  whether  a  farm  of  the  above  size 
i  U  furnish  it. 

St,  Veal,  I  will  suppose  8  calves  an- 
nually reared,  and  that  allowing  for 
Jofses,  they  will    produce  6  in-calf 
heifers  in  addition   to  the  '24  dairy 
f^ws;  this  gives  a  pofsibility  of  80 
c:alves,    suppose   after   rearing .  and 
lofses  one-half  only  fatted,  this  gives 
15    fat   calves,   suppose    20lb.    per 
quarter  each,  this  gives  weight  of 
^eal         ....     ]b.l20Q 
?d,Beef,  6  cows  to  go  off  annually  to 
make  way  for  heifers,  suppose  3  only 
fatted  to    150lb.  per   quarter  each, 
^yei^ht  of  beef    .  .  .         1800 

'  Carried  forward,  3000 


] 
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Brought  forward^  lb. 

Sd,  Mi^tton^  a  standing  flock  of  60 
ewes^  or  as  many  as  will  give  upon 
the  average  60  kmbs^  20  lambs  to 
tbe  butcher,  8lb.  the  quarter  each,    , 

20  ewe  lambs  kept  store,  and  20  ewes 
to  the  butcher,  at  15lb.  the  quarter 
tfstcfip  •  •  • 

20  wether  Iambs  kept  store^  and  ^ 
wethers  to  the  butcher,  at  18lb.  the 
the  quarter,     •  •  .  14 


Total  weight,      lb.62 


The  standing  stock  to  be  as  much  abovr**^ 
60,  as  will  make  lofses  good. 

Malt,  I  calculate  the  consumption  at  four 
bushels  per  head,  taking  in  women  and 
children,  this  for  120  persons  is  480  bushels 
per  annum  ;  but  the  annual  produce  of  such 
hrm  will  be  from  600  to  1000  bushelf,  a 
considerable  surplus  therefore  remains  for 
seed,  for  fattening  cattle,  for  making  good 
any  other  deficiencies,  and  for  distilleries. 

To  prove  whether  the  bill  of  fere,  as  here 
drawn  up,  be  a  reasonable  allowance,  let  us 
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fie  what  revenue  will  be  sufficient  tq 
dna  family  agreeably  thereto;  consisting 
an^  his  wife^  and  four  phildren : 

corn  for  six»  at  5  busfiels  each 

stnnnm^  SO  bushels,  at  9i^  gallons 

i>  at  6s.         •         .         ,        4^9     0    Q 

',,  butter,  milk,  &c.   for  six, 

produce  of  a  cow  to  five,  at 

idd  T>         *         .         .         .      6^    O    Q 

re  of  pork  and  bacon,  at  4d.    4    O    Q 

!r  week  of  butcher's  ipieat,  for 

veeks,  312lb.  at  4d,     ...540 

24  bushels,  at  5s.     •      .      «     6    0    0 

^30     4     O 


this,  when  luxuries  and  miscellaneous 
%  are  added,  I  fancy  it  will  be  found 
plentiful  allowance  i  such  a  one  as 
wer  clafses  of  society  in  general  must 
sxpect  to  obtain ;  it  is  intended  as  the 
e  allowance,  taking  in  rich  and  poor. 

I  game,  fish,  poultry^  &c.  of  a  farm,  and 
;  whole  kingdom,  are  thrown  in  as 
!s,  and  to  make  good  deficiencies ;  the 
herefore^  set  out  with,  and  which  this. 
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detail  attempts  to  establish,  is,  that  a  fanrs  of 
240  acres  of  the  average  land  of  England,  iwill 
maintain  30  persons,  by  immediate  employ- 
ment ;  and,  perhaps  30  more,  by  property,  or 
employment,  connected  or  depending;  and 
furnish  food  for  60  more ;  making,  in  the 
whole,  1 20  persons,  or  one  inhabitant  to  every 
two  acres. 

The  enclosed  land  of  England  being*  as 
abovfe  25,542,100  acres,  will  consequently  ctn- , 
ploy  6,385,525  persons  in  agriculture  and  its 
connections,  and  furnish  food  for  6,385,525 
more,  to  be  employed  in  trade,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce,  and  its  connecdon8> 
including  the  navy  and  army,  as  well  ^ 
women  and  children,  making  in  the  wljofc 
12,771,050  persons,  and  that  in  the  p^^' 
sent  state  of  its  best  agriculture  ;  and  si*P" 
posing  5l.  per  acre  employed  as  capital  ^^ 
stocking  such  land,  then  the  farming  capita* 
of  the  kingdom  would  be  127,7  IO,50i^ 
sterling. 

Let  us   suppose  three-fourths  only  of  tfic^ 
waste  lands  to  be  reclaimable,  this  brings  an 
addition   of  6,000,000  of  acres,  and  karet 
2,000,000  for  woods  and  impracticable  spots, 
this  addition  finds  emDlovment  for  a  million 
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id  a  half  more  people  in  agriculture  and  its 

»nnections»  and  furnishes  food  for  a  million 
kI  a  half  more,  and  consequently  when  the 

astes  shall  be  reclaimed,  and  brought  to  the 

ate  of  our  present  improved  land,  the  king- 

3m  is  capable  of  supporting  an  addition  of 

»00O,(XX)  of  inhabitants. 

lay  be  maintained  from  the  pre- 
sent inclosed  lands,       .         .         12771050 

)itto  from  the  wastes,  when  im- 
proved,        .  .         •         .         3000000 


■*aai«a 


otal  the  whole  the  kingdom  could 
support  in  the  present  state  of  its 
best  agriculture         ,         ,      .       13771050 

But  it  is  very  probable^  that  if  a  double  capital 
rere  employed,  and  a  proportionable  addition 
j[: hands  in  a  more  operose  culture^  and  in 
aaking  every  pofsible  improvemept  that  the 
md  would  admit,  that  then  a  greater  quan- 
ity  of  provision  than  the  above  estimated 
light  be  raised,  even  in  the  proportion  at 
fast  of  two  to  three;  many  improvements 
light  be  made  in  spots  apparently  the  most 
nprovcd ;  some,  which  I  conceive  of  the 
reatest  national  importance,  (after  the  in- 
losure  and  improvement  of  wastes,)  are  here 
numerated,  S 
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lst,Trlic  embankment  of  rivers,  to  prcve 
the  destruction  of  hay :  this  might  probab 
be  efTected  to  a  great  extent,  by  solid  ban 
of  earth  parallel  to  thcf  river  on  either  side, 
a  proper  distance,  with  a  sufficient  nam' 
of  sluices  to  let  through  the  \vater  for  irng 
i\on  at  pleasure,  the  land'  between  such 
bankment  and  the  river  would  be  of  the  sanke 
value  as  at  present;  the  lan^  without  might 
have  every  benefit  of  irrigation^  without  risk 
from  floods. 

2d,  Embankments  from  the  sea ;  some  wc^ 
counts  of  great  works  of  this  kind  I  have 
tffStA  with  great  pleasure. 

8d,  The  draining  of  bogs,  morafses,  tnftrlh 
land,  and  every  species  of  springy  land  by 
open  or  hollow  drains ;  much  remains  to  be 
done  in  this  way. 

4th,  Irrigation,  wherever  water  can  be 
drawn  without  injury  to  mills  and  other 
public  works. 

5th,  The  marling  and  claying  of  all  land 
that  can  be  improved  by  it,  the  sanding  of 
clay  land,  lime,  chalk,  mud,  &c.  wherever  it 
will  make  improvement* 
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<di.  Raising  th^  greatest  quantity  of  manure 

compost  pofsible,  by  scouting  ditches^ 

«:Xeansing  ponds,  and  perhaps  bringing  green 

^v^  ^tables  to  rot^  and  mixihg  couch  grafs  and 

^>tJier  root  weeds  with  lime  in  addition  to  the 

common  methods  in  use. 

^th,  Improving  the  herbage  of  meadow  and 
paisture  land,  by  breaking  up  and  cleaning 
veedy  rubbishy  turf,  and  laying  down  clean 
Ti^ith  the  best  grafses. 

Stfa,  Enlarging  the  extent  of  useful  land  by 

plashing  hedges,stocking  baulks,  filling  up  old 

uselefs  pits,  planting  impracticable  land  with 

•An3ber,and  bringing  such  quantity  of  fiat  wood 

'^>Hl  as  can  be  spared  into  arable,  meadow^ 

pasture,  as  the  timber  becomes  ripe. 

&th.  The  universal  introduction  of  beans, 
:,  or  other  productive  fallow  crops,  kept 
P'^fcctly  clean,  instead  of  barren  fallow, 

1  Oth,  The  growth  of  potatoes  and  cabbages* 
^  ^^ell  turnips,  carrots  and  other  roots,  in  as 
gi^at  quantities  as  they  can  be  consumed  by 
man  atid  beast. 


\ 
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11th,  The  improvement  of  the  bfeed       of 
horses^  that  fewer  may  be  able  to  do  the  wor^c, ; 
the  improvement  of  carriages,  ploughs,  a.  'a.'\<l 
other  implements,  that  Icfs  strength  may      be 
wanted* 

12th,  The  extending  and  improving  ^z:>iir 
fisheries,  by  every  pof^iible  means; . 

When  by  these  and  other  iniprovemcr'"^*^^ 
the  Agriculture  of  the  kingdom  is  brought^:  ^^ 
its  true  maximum,  I  do  not  he^Iiitte  to  ^  '^^ 
nounce  it  my  firm  opinion,  that  the  40  co»— ^^' 
ties  of  England  will  be  able  to  raise  s  «-*^" 
tenance  for  22  millions  and  a  half  of  peopli 


And    supposing    Scotland,    Ireland,    a^* 
Wales,  taken  conjointly,  and  an  equal  st3^  ^ 
of  improvement,  to  be  equal  in  product 
England ;  then  the  three  kingdoms,  with  tl 
principality  of  Wales  (in  the  highest  state  ol 
improvement)  are  capable  of  supporting  45 
millions  of  people. 

In  this  Utopian  state  of  the  empire^  kfs 
danger  of  famine  might  be  apprehended,  than 
even  in   its  present  situation,  that   calamity 
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inoTi  genemlly  befalls  a  people  in  the  early 
stages  of  society.  The  capitals  employed  in 
Agriculture  would  enable  the  farmer  to  keep 
in  hand  a  year's  stock  of  unthreshed  grain,  by 
which  time  every  kind  of  grain  attains  its 
highest  perfection^  and  in  case  of  real  defi- 
ciency of  product  in  harvest,  the  stock  in 
hand  would  prevent  any  serious  immediate 
consequences ;  and  the  capitals  and  conse* 
quent  connections  of  the  merchant  adventurer, 
would  enable  him  to  draw  supplies  from 
every  part  of  the  world,  where  procurable. 

It  might  be  a  curious  and  useful  disquisi- 
tion, highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  phi- 
losopher and  patriot  politician,  to  inquire 
into  and  explain  the  natural,  physical,  and 
political  causes,  which  accelerate  or  retard  a 
'^^tion  in  its  progrefs  to  its  highest  state  of 
'**^PTovemcnt ;  as  the  writer  of  this  believes  it 
to  be  a  subject  far  above  his  opportunities  of 
acquiring  information,  his  leisure,  and  his 
^^ilitics,  he  will  only  hint  at  what  he  con- 
^^tves  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  strik- 
**^g  features,  hoping  the  particular  discufsion 
^Ul  be  taken  up  by  some  abler  head,  and 
^^cr  hand. 

Folume  IF.  D  d 
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It  is  self-evident^  that   a    full   populdti 
is  necefsary  to  the    improvement   and 
fectioh  of  any  nation ;  some  of   the  ca 


which   prevent    this    full  poputetion    tdki 
place,  may  be  tht  prevalence  of  cbntagi 
diseases,  as  the  plague ;  this  the  mercy  of  G- 
has  kept  us  free  from  for  more  than  a 
and  the  disorder  not  being  naturalised,  it 
very  probable  the  conrimon  precautions 
sufficient. 


Tlic  small-pox,  in  which  thousan(Is  of  }i 
have  been  saved,  by  inoculation,  and  moi 
will  be,  as  superstition  abates. 


Fevers,  and  phthisis  pulmonalts,  cany  off 
great  numbers,  prematurely,  in  England  ;  but 
even  here  I  have  great  hopes  and  expectations 
of  mortalities  beinjg  fewer;  and  my  hopes  are 
grounded  on  the  improvements  in  the  medical 
art ;  not  more  in  the  philosophical,  anatomi- 
cal, and  chemical  part,  than  in  the  general 
principle,  whereby  the  physician  employs  his 
art,  not  as  the  mistrefs,  but  as  the  handmaid 
of  Nature. 

The  curse  of  wars! — This,  from  the  ambf- 
tion  of  a  few  individuals^  seconded  in  all  iges 
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Y  the  depravity  of  mankind,  has  been  so  great 
scourge,  that  it  may  almost  be  called  in 
Lxcstion  whether  all  the  benefits  derived  from 
i-vil  government  have  made  amende  for  it; — 
i-^  evil  consists  not  only  in  the  destruction 
F  part  of  the  manhood  of  a  country,  and  the 
:>insequdnt  solitary  or  profligate  life  of  a  pro- 
OTtionable  number  of  the  other  sex,  but  also 
^  diverting  great  capitals  from  the  natural 
iirrent — from  the  improvement  of  agriculture, 
nd  the  extension  of  commerce : — the  writer  of 
^ifi  is  of  opinion,  that  robbery  and  murder  are 
Irnost  virtues,  compared  with  the  monstrous 
i^ormity  of  destroying  the  lives  and  properties 
>f  thousands,  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the 
Qcibition  and  cruelty  of  a  few  individuals  ! 

3Foreign  colonies,  before  the  mother  country 
^  talf  peopled ;  this  has  been  a  great  mistake 
^  different  ages. — The  object  of  every  coun- 
try should  be  the  improvement  of  her  own 
*^rritory,  and  the  extension  of  her  commerce; 
^ot  the  acquisition  of  foreign  dominipn,  before 
tne  cultivation  of  her  own  be  half  perfected- 

Whatever  tends  to  discourage  matrimony, 
or  to   opprefs   the   honest    and    industrious 

Dd  2 
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labourer  and  mechanic,  must  doubtlefs  retard 
the  improvement  of  a  country. 

Taxes  laid  on  the  materials  used  in  building, 
as  they  have  a  tendency  to  discourage  the 
building  of  houses^  are,  I  thinks  very  impolitic. 

Whatever  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  difri- 
pation,  and  mend  the  morals  of  a  people,  must 
increase  both  their  numbers  and  their  in- 
dustry ;  perhaps  lefsening  the  number  of  petty 
ale-houses  might  have  a  good  effect  this 
way. 

Public  bounties  to  great  exertions,  both  ill 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts ;  and  per-  - 
haps   also    to    the    honest    and    industrious 

labourer  and  mechanic,  who  has  more  than  a 
specified  number  of  young  children.  Some- 
thing very  liberal  has  been  done  in  this  way 
by  public  bodies,  very  much  to  their  honour; 
and  they  deserve  the  support  and  afsistance  oi 
government. 

An  increase  of  general  knowledge  amongst 
mankind,  has  a  decided  tendency  to  every 
kind  of  National  improvement. 
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ESSAY  XXII. 

On  the  Babbits  of  Jngord. 

HE  rabbits  of  the  Angora  breed,  yield  m 
rmandy  a  wool  which  serves  as  a  primary 
terial  in  several  considerable  manufactures. 
2  Normans  afsert  that  each  rabbit  yields 
ol,  of  the  value  of  a  crown  of  six  livrcs. 
this  wool  admits  of  being  worked  up  with 
cr  wool,  and  different  materials,  it  seemed 
me  to  be  an  object  worth  inquiring  into 
re  particularly,  whether  some  economical 
d  might  not  be  discovered  for  these  ani- 
ls, and  which,  at  the  same  tinie,  would  serve 
a  great  number  of  them. 

For  this  purpose  I  made  a  sacrifice  of  the 
es  and  plants  in  (ny  garden,  and  permitted 
se  rabbits,  and  others  of  the  common  sort, 
range  therein  at  liberty.  I  observed,  that 
i  first  day  they  ran  frpm  tree  to  tree,  and 
rn  plant  to  plant ;  but  the  second  day,  they 
ected  the  food  they  had  selected  the  first 
Y\  and  on  the  third  day  they  quitted  the 
^  Pd3 
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vegetables  they  had  fed   upon  the  two  first 
days.     At  the  expiration  of  eight  days,  I  dis- 
tinctly perceived  that  they  seemed  to  delight 
in  the  leaves  of  the  llobima  pseiido  acacia  (the 
false  acacia).     I  then  confined  them,  in  order 
to  feed  them  entirely  on  those  leaves:  they 
not  only  continued  to  devour  them  ravenously, 
but  also  ate  the  bark  on  the  branches  of  the 
tree.     Satisfied  with  this  discovery,  1  resolved 
to  feed  some  females  with  these  leaves  solely, 
while  to  others  I  gave  cabbage  leaves,  and 
the  common  food  furnished  to  these  animals. 
I  observed  that  the  young  ones  proceeding 
from  the  females,  fed  on  the  leaves  of  Ac 
Robiniay  grew  larger,  and  in  lefs  time,  and 
that  their  coats  and  wool  were  finer  than  on 
the  others  fed  in  the  common  way.     I  caused 
the  skins  of  the  indigenous  rabbits  fed  witb^ 
the  Robinia  leaves  to  be  examined  by  hatters, 
and  they  valued  them  much  more  than  tbc 
common  ones,  afserting  that  their  wool  ap* 
proachcd  in  quality  to  that  of  hares. 

This  discovery  becomes  interesting  for  s^ 
veral  reasons,  and  nominally  for  the  followii'^ 
ones: 

1st,  That  the  Robinia  thrives  in  barren  anc^ 
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incultivd^ted  districts,  on  heaths»  of  which  I 
lave  a  certain  proof  on  an  acre  of  land  I  pur- 
hased  near  Maestricht>  where  the  Robima 
tirives  remarkably. 

2d,  Because  when  the  branches  of  the  Ra- 
ima are  pruned,  it  grows  better,  becomes 
iiicker,  and  resists  the  wipd  better. 

3d,  Because  the  branches  and  leaves  of  the 
tobinia  are  remarkably  numerous. 

4th,  Because  the  leaves  may  be  converted 
:^to  hay,  which  rabbits  and  other  annuals 
ievour  most  eagerly. 

5th,  Because  tlie  growth  of  the  Robinia  is 
>f  longer  duration  than  the  major  part  of 
>ther  trees. 

€th.  Because  one  person  is  able  to  cut  a 

sufficient  quantity  of  branches  thereof  for  a 
gte^t  number  of  rabbits,  or  hares. 

7th,  Because  rabbits  may  be  looked  after 
by  children, 

3  Pd4 
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8th,  Because^  on  establishing  a  mode  of 
rearing  rabbits,  a  number  of  hands  would  be 
employed,  and  the  primary  materials  of  various 
manufactures  w  ould  be  augmented,  as  well  ts 
an  increase  of  excellent  manure. 

0th,  Because  under  the  Robinia  we  may 
sow  turnips,  vetches,  beans,  and  other  vege* 
tables  proper  to  feed  cattle. 


ESSAY    XXIIL 

On  the  Universe. 

JL  H£  Universe  may  be  considered  as  the 
palace  in  which  the  Deity  resides;  and  this 
earth  of  ours  as  one  of  its  apartments.  In  this, 
all  the  meaner  races  of  animated  nature  me* 
chanically  obey  hiip  ;  and  stand  ready  to  ex- 
ecute his  commands,  without  hesitation.  Man 
alone  is  found  refractory ;  he  is  the  only  being 
ondued  with  a  power  of  contradicting  these 
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mandates.  The  Deity  was  pleased  to  exert 
superior  power  in  creating  him  a  superior 
being;  a  being  endued  with  the  choice  of 
good  and  evil;  ^nd  capable^  in  some  measure, 
of  co-operating  with  his  o^n  intentions.  Man^ 
therefore,  may  be  considered  as  a  limited 
creature,  endued  with  powers  imitative  of 
those  residing  in  the  Deity.  He  is  thrown 
into  a  world  that  stands  in  need  of  his  help ; 
and  has  been  granted  a  power  of  producing 
harmony  from  partial  confusion. 

If,  therefore,  we  consider  the  earth  as  al- 
lotted for  our  habitation,  we  shall  find,  that 
much  has  been  given  us  to  enjoy,  and  much 
to  amend ;  that,  we  have  ample  reasons  for  our 
gratitude,  and  still  more  for  our  industry.  In 
those  great  outlines  of  Nature,  to  which  art 
cannot  reach,  and  where  our  greatest  efforts 
must  have  been  ineffectual,  God  himself  has 
finished  these  with  amazing  grandeur  and 
beauty.  Our  beneficent  Father  has  considered 
these  parts  of  Nature  as  peculiarly  his  own ;  as 
piiuts  which  no.  creature  could  ^ave  skill  or 
strength  to  amend :  and  therefore,  made  them 
incapable  of  alteration,  or  of  more  perfect  re- 
gularity. The  heavens,  and  the  firmament, 
^hpjy  the  wisdpm,  s^nd  the  glory  of  the  Wojk-^ 
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man.    Astronomers,  who  are  best  skilled     an 
the  symmetry  of  systems,  can  find  nothii 
they  can  alter  for  the  better ;  God  made  thi 


perfect,  because  no  subordinate  being  couzald 
correct  their  defects. 

When,  therefore,  we  survey  Nature  on  trlis 
side,  nothing  can  be  more  splendid,  more  a  or- 
rect,  or  amazing.     We  there  behold  a  D^ity 
residing  in  the  midst  of  an  universe,  infinitely 
extended  every  way,  animating  all,  and  cheer* 
ing  the  vacuity  with  his  presence  !  We  behold 
an   immense  and   shapelefs  mafs  of  matter, 
formed  into  worlds  by  his  power,  and  dis- 
persed at  intervals,  to  which  even  the  imagi- 
nation cannot  travel !  In  this  great  theatre  of 
his  glory,  a  thousand  suns,  like   our  own, 
animate   their  respective  systems,  appearing^ 
and  vanishing  at  divine  command.     We  be- 
hold our  own  bright  luminary,  fixed  in  tb^ 
centre  of  its  system,  wheeling  its  planets  in 
times  proportioned  to  their  distances,  and  at 
once  dispensing  light,  heat,  and  action.     Thr 
earth  also  is  seen  with  its  twofold  moticm 
producing,  by  the  one,  the  change  of  season 
and  by  the  other,  the  grateful  vicifsitudes 
day  and  night.     With  what  silent  magr 
cence  is  all  this  performed  !  with  what  se^ 
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ng  ease  !  The  works  of  art  are  exerted  with 
ntcrrupted  force ;  and  their  noisy  progrefs 
liscovers  the  obstructions  they  receive  :  but 
he  earth,  with  a  silent  steady  rotation,  suc- 
efsively  presents  every  part  of  its  bosom  to 
he  sun ;  at  once  imbibing  nourishment  and 
ight  from  that  parent  of  vegetation  and  ftr- 
ility. 

But  not  only  provisions  of  heat  and  light 
TC  thus  supplied,  but  its  whole  surface  is 
overed  with  a  transparent  atmosphere,  that 
urns  with  its  motion,  and  guards  it  from  ex- 
ernal  injury.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  thus 
>roken  into  a  genial  warmth ;  and,  while  the 
urface  is  afsisted,  a  gentle  heat  is  produced 
n  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  which  contributes 
o  cover  it  with  verdure.  Waters  also  are 
.upplied  in  healthful  abundance,  to  support 
ife,  and  afsist  vegetation.  Mountains  arise, 
:o  diversify  the  prospect,  and  give  a  current 
:o  the  stream.  Seas  extend  from  one  conti- 
nent to  another,  replenished  with  animals, 
chat  may  be  turned  to  human  support :  and 
also  serving  to  enrich  the  earth  with  a  sufli- 
ciency  of  vapour.  Breezes  fly  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  fields,  to  promote  health  and  vege- 
tation.    The  coolnefs  of  the  evening  invites 
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to  rest  s  and  the  freshnefs  of  the  morning  ex- 
hilarates  for  Iab6ur. 

Su^h  are  the  delights  of  the  habitation  that 
has  been  afsigned  to  man ;  without  any  one 
af  these,  he  must  have  been  wretched  ;  and 
none  of  these  could  his  own  industry  have 
^supplied.  But  while  many  of  his  wants  are 
thus  kindly  furnished  on  the  one  hand,  there 
are  numberlefs  inconveniences  to  excite  his 
industry  on  the  other.  This  habitation^ 
though  provided  with  all  the  conveniencies 
of  air,  pasturage,  and  water,  is  but  a  desert 
place,  without  human  cultivation.  The 
lowest  animal  finds  more  conveniencies  in  the 
wilds  of  Nature^  than  he  who  boasts  himself 
their  lord.  The  whirlwind,  the  inundation^ 
and  all  the  asperities  of  the  air,  are  peculiarly 
terrible  to  man,  who  knows  their  conse- 
quences,  and,  at  a  distance,  dreads  their  ap- 
proach. The  earth  itself,  where  human  art 
has  npt  pervaded,  puts  on  a  frightful  gloomy 
appearance,  The  forests  are  dark  and  tangled, 
the  meadows  over-grown  with  rank  weeds  j 
and  the  brooks  stray  without  a  deternained 
channel.  Nature,  that  has  been  kind  to  every 
lower  order  of  beings,  has  been  quite  neglect- 
ful with  regard  to  him  -,  to  the  savage  unooQ* 
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tn  ving  man  the  earth  is  an  abode  of  desolation, 
Hrhere  his  shelter  is  insufficient^  and  his  food 
precarious. 

A  world  thus  furnished  with  advantages  on 

one  side,  and  inconveniences  on  the  other,  is 

the  proper  abode  of  reason,  and  is  the  fittest  to 

exercise  the  industry  of  a  free  and  a  thinking 

creature.     These  evils,  which  art  can  remedy, 

suid   prescience  guard  against,  are  a  proper 

call  for  the  exertion  of  his  faculties ;  and  they 

tend  still  more  to  afsimilate  him  to  bis  Creator. 

Grod  beholds,  with  pleasure,  that  being  which 

^    lias  made,  converting  the  wretchednefs  of 

bis  natural  situation  into  a  threatre  of  triumph; 

^Hnging  all  the  headlong  tribes  of  Nature  into 

^^tjection  to  his  will;    and  producing  that 

^'^er  and  uniformity  upon  earth,  of  which 

"is  own  heavenly  fabric  is  so  bright  an  «;- 
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ESSAY   XXIV. 

On  the  Presercaiion  cf  the  Health  of  Persons  em^ 
ployed  in  Agriculture,  anui  an  the  Cure  of  the  Diseases 
ineident  to  that  xmy  of  Life. 

JL  HE  Way  of  life  of  persons  engaged  in  agfi- 
cultural  businefs,  exempts  them  from  ifianjr  of 
the  disorders  to  which  other  occupations  dfi 
liable.  Many  of  the  employments  by  which 
great  numbers  of  people  are  supported,  ar^ 
injurious  to  health,  by  being  either  too  seden- 
tary, or  too  laborious ;  by  which  the  powers 
of  Nature  are  either  suffered  to  languish  for 
want  of  exertion,  or  worn  out  prematurely  by 
over-fatigue.  But  the  businefs  of  husbandry 
is  not  necefsarily  connected  with  either  of  these 
extremes.  The  labour  is  indeed  constant,  but 
not  in  general  so  violent  as  either  to  exhaust 
the  strength  by  over-straining,  or  to  excite  any 
weakening  degree  of  discharge  by  perspiration. 
The  variety  likewise  of  the  necefsary  businefs 
is  a  favourable  circumstance  for  those  who  are 
employed  in  it,  as  thereby  the  different  muscles 
of  the  body  are  exercised,  and  various  postures 
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Yised»  which  contribute  to  strengthen  the  body 
jnore  generally,  and  also  relieve  the  mind  by  a 
<iiversity  of  attentions. 

A  farther  advantage  attending  the  nature 
of  labour  in  husbandry  is,  that  it  is  performed 
in  the  open  air,  which  in  general  must  be  pure 
and  wholesome,  as  being  free  from  smoke  and 
other  vapours  arising  from  inflamed  bodies, 
and  also  from  putrid  exhalations  both  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kind,  which  are  well 
known  to  taint  the  air  in  large  cities,  and  in 
manufactories  of  every  kind,  where  great 
numbers  of  people  are  a&embled  in  a  small 
compafs. 

The  surface  or  staple  of  the  soil,  which  is 
the  subject  of  these  operations,  does  not  give 
out  any  noxious  odours,  like  many  of  the  mi- 
neral or  metalline  substances  employed  in 
several  manufactories,  but  is  at  least  perfectly 
innocent,  and  has  even  been  thought  to  pro- 
duce effluvia  rather  favourable  than  injurious 
tahealth.  The  numberof  vegetables,  likewise, 
with  which  persons  concerned  in  such  em- 
ployments  are  generally  surrounded,  contribute 
to  render  the  air  which  is  respired  pure  and 
s^ubrious,  by  absorbing  the  putrid  and  phlo- 
gistic substances  that  float  in  the  atmosphere. 
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The  diet  of  persons  who  live  in  the  cfoiinfrf 
is,  I  think,  in  general  more  wholesome  fliah 
that  of  those  who  inhabit  towns.  A  large 
portion  of  it  consists  of  fresh  vegetables  and 
Hiilk,  which,  though  not  excluded  from  the 
food  of  those  who  live  in  towns,  are  enjoyed 
in  much  greater  plenty  and  higher  perfection 
in  rural  situ^ions.  These  correct  the  pu- 
trefactive disposition  of  animal  food,  and  tend 
to  keep  up  the  proper  secretions  and  ev*- 
cuations,  and  to  maintain  that  balance  in  the 
animal  system,  upon  which  health  so  much 
depends. 

The  regular  hours  necefsary  to  be  obsetvcd 
by  those  whg  follow  country  businefs,  are 
perhaps  of  more  consequence  than  any  of 
the  other  articles,  however  important  those 
mav  be. 

It  is  an  old  and  i  common  opinion,  that  the 
external  air  \^  much  Ief'%  salubrious  during  the 
night  than  ihc  day  ;  and  this  opinion,  which 
proSablv  was  at  first  drawn  from  observation, 
srrms  to  be  confirm^^dhv  chemical  experiments, 
w^  'ch  tend  to  show  that  the  air  exhaled  by 
ve^ 'fuMes,  w^iiht  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
is  luucli  more  pure  and  fit  for  respiration  than 
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Ihiit  which  ilsues  from  them  in  the  absence  of 
the  sun.  The  ill  effects  of  the  latter  are  pro- 
l>abl7  best  avoided,  by  the  human  body  being 
in  a  state  of  repose  and  insensibility,  which 
retider  it  lefs  liable  to  be  affected  by  such 
imprefsions.  The  momiiig  air,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  celebrated  both  by  poets  and  phi- 
losophers for  its  benign  and  cheering  effects 
upon  the  mind  and  body,  is  enjoyed  in  high 
perfection  by  persons  in  this  way  of  life  :  and 
the  advantages  they  derive  from  thence  in  point 
of  health  are  probably  very  great. 

I  have  been  informed  from  the  best  authority, 
that  a  person  in  high  station  some  years  ago, 
who  was  very  desirous  to  protract  his  ex- 
istence in  this  world  as  long  as  he  was  able^ 
made  every  pofsible  inquiry  concerning  the 
regimen  and  manner  of  life  of  those  persons 
who  had  arrived  at  a  great  age,  but  found  no 
circumstance  common  to  them  all,  save  that 
they  all  had  observed  great  regularity  in  poiiit 
of  hours  i  both  rising  early,  and  going  early 
to  rest. 

Freedom  from  care  and  anxiety  of  mind  is 
a  bleising,  which  I  apprehend  such  j)copIe 
enjoy  in  higher  perfection  than  most  others, 

P'olwne  IV.  E  e 
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and  is  of  th<e  utmost  consequence.     ISfent^l 
agitations  and  eating  cares  are  more  injucious 
to  health,  and  destructive  of  fefo,  thw  is.  com- 
monly imaginfti;!;   and  could  their  effects  be. 
collected,  would  make  no  incoasiderable  figuie- 
in  the.  bills  of  mortality. 

The  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  rural  occu- 
pations,  and  their  incefsant>  praptice,  preclude 
many  anxieties  and  agitations  o£  hope  and 
fear,  to  which  employments  of  a  more  pre- 
carious and  casual  nature  are  Siubject.  Nor  is 
it  the  least  advantage  to  health,  accruing  fironi 
such  a  way  of  life,  that  it  exposes  those  who 
follow  it  to  fewer  temptations  to  vice  dinpL 
persons  who  live  in  crowded  society.  1^ 
accumulation  of  numbers  always  augments  in 
some  measure  moral  corruption,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  health  of  the  various  vices  incident 
thereto,  are  well  known. 

The  life  of  husbandmen  and  farmers,  though 
in  general  healthy,  has,  like  other  situations^ 
some  circumstances  attending  it  which  produce 
disorders.  These  may  be  considered  in  several 
points  of  yievv,  according  to  their  causes* 

First,  then,  the  nature  of  their  employment 
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often  exposes  such  persons  to  the  vicifsitudes 
of  weather.  These,  perhaps,  may  be  of  many 
very  different  kinds,  when  considered  witli 
rega,rd  to  the  changes  in  tbei  nature  of  the 
atmosphere  -,  but  this  is:  an  inq.uiry  too  deep 
and  obscure  for  a  popular  treatise,  Hke  the 
present,  and  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  such 
as  are  pbvious  and  certain.  These  are  three 
in  number,  coldy  keaiy  and  moisture  ;  to  which 
may  be  added,  a  combination  of  the  last  of 
these  with  either  of  the  former. 

£xposure  to  a  great  degree  of  cold  may 
produce  inflammatory  disorders  of  different 
sorts,  but  principally^  though  not  altogether^ 
of  the  topical  kind.  Thus  the  inflammatory 
sore  throat,  rheumatic  pains  in  the  teeth  and 
face,  inflammations  of  the  eyes,  and  coughs, 
with  pain  of  the  breast,  attended  with  fever, 
are  all  complaints  liable  to  be  produced  by 
cold  air,  either  externally  applied,  or  drawn  in 
by  the  breath.  To  these  may  be  added,  the 
rheumatism,   both  of  the  acute  and  chronic 

kind,  which,  though  sometimes  a  local  dis- 
order, is  often  general,  and  may  be  freqnently 
traced  to  this  cause. 

Cold,  likewise,  when  great,  and  long  con- 

£e2 
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tinued,  is  apt  to  produce  disorders  of  an 
opposite  nature  to  those  just  mentioned.  Pa- 
ralytic aiTections  are  frequently  caused  by  it, 
especially  in  the  lower  extremities^  which  aie 
generally  the  most  exposed  to  its  influence. 

Heat  is  another  source  oJF  disease  to  the 
husbandman,  who  often  ^periences  its  bad 
efTects  in  time  of  harvest.  Inflammatory 
fevers  are  often  the  consequence  of  heat  and 
labour,  and  sometimes  such  as  are  attended 
with  local  inflammation,  as  pleurisies,  perip- 
ncumonies,  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  &c« 
Sometimes  the  brain  is  primarily  affected, 
probably  from  the  immediate  effect  of  the 
sun's  rays  upon  the  head.  The  eyes  are  also 
liable  to  be  inflamed  from  exposure  to  strong 
light.  Moisture,  especially  when  combined 
with  either  of  the  above  extremes  of  tem- 
perature, is  productive  of  several  disorders. 

People  who  work  in  the  open  air,  and 
oftentimes  at  a  distance  from  shelter,  must 
neccfsarily  be  exposed  to  casual  showers  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  If  these  happen  in 
cold  weather,  they  aggravate  the  bad  effects 
of  cold,  by  conveying  it  to  a  closer  contact 
with  the  skin,  and  also  by  the  generation  of 
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cold  by  evaporation.  If  rain  fall  suddenly  at 
a  warm  season  of  the  year,  its  effects  are,  I 
apprehend,  lefs  dangerous  than  in  cold  weather 
to  those  who  are  wet  with  it;  neverthelefs  it 
js  not  void  of  hazard,  especially  if  the  persons 
exposed  to  it  have  been  previously  much 
heated,  either  by  the  weather,  or  exercise. 

The  evaporation  of  the  ipoisture  generates 
a  degree  of  cold,  which  is  greater  as  the  eva- 
poration is  quicker.  This  then  is  one  reason, 
why  the  danger  of  wet  clothes  is  greater,  as 
the  body  is  more  heated. 

Whether  moisture,  simply  considered,  has 
any  other  effect  than  as  increasing  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  is  not  clearly  determined. 
But  whatever  doubts  we  may  entertain,  con- 
cerning the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  there 
is  no  question  that  some  kinds  of  moisture,  to 
which  persons  who  labour  in  this  way  are 
sometimes  exposed,  has  specifically  noxious 
qualities. 

The  draining  of  marshy  grounds,  however 

it  may  in  its  consequences  benefit  the  health 

of  those  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood,  has 

|)een  long  observed  to  be  but  an  un whole-. 
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some  emplo^ent  for  those  who  work  at  it. 
Yet  this  is  frequently  a  necefsary  piece  of 
businefs  for  the  farmer,  as  well  as  the  cleansing 
of  ditches,  which  is  in  some  measure  of  the 
same  kind,  though  in  general  lefs  apt  to  do 
mischief.  The  moisture  to  which  people 
thus  employed  arc  exposed,  must  not  be  con- 
sidered as  mere  humiditj^;  but  as  humidity, 
combined  with  putrefying  substances,  and 
capable  of  diiTusing  the  effects  of  such  over 
those  who  are  within  a  certain  distance  6f  it. 

Marshes  are  well  known  to  produce  dis- 
orders, even  over  a  considerable  extent  of 
country,  and  must  of  course  be  particularly 
liable  to  affect  those  who  break  up  any  part 
of  them.  Putrid  complaints  of  various  kinds 
may  be  produced  by  these  exhalations ;  but  I 
apprehend,  the  intermittent  fever  is  the  usual 
consc<:|ucnce  ;  the  fi^equent  appearance  of 
which,  in  moist  and  fenny  countries,  has  been 
universally  observed. 

Such  are  the  diseases  to  which  people  em- 
ployed in  husbandry  are  occasionally  liable 
lVon\  the  nature  of  their  occupation.  But 
they  arc  subject  to  a  much  greater  number. 
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from  their  own  impradence,  of  which  1  shall 
next  speak. 

And,  Rvsty  Of  their  wantofi  exposure  of  them- 
selves to  the  vccifsrtndes  of  Heat  and  Cold. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  people  who  work 
in  harvest,  when  violently  heated  by  the 
Weather  and  by  labo#,  to  dririk  large  draughts 
of  some  cold  thin  liquor,  as  water,  milk, 
whey,  butter-milk,  and  such  like.  This,  if 
taken  in  great  quantity,  has  been  sometimes 
known  to  supprefs  the  powers  of  life  alto- 
gether, and  to  produce  an  almost  instant 
death. 

This  however^  I  believe,  seldom  happens; 
but  the  bad  effects  of  this  practice  appear  \\\ 
dther  ways  sufficiently  serious  to  discourage 
such  hazardous  experiments.  It  is  not  un- 
common for  a  violent  fever  to  be  the  con- 
sequence,  which  is  frequently  attended  with 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels;  both 
^hich  are  disorders  of  the  mo>t  dangerous 
nature.  But  should  they  escape  incurring 
any  acute  complaint,  it  is  common  for  them 
to  be  effected  with  a  sense  of  weight  and 
sicknefs  at  the  stomach,  which  continues 
several  weeks,  and  is  at  last  relieved  by 
3  Ee  4 
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vomiting;  this,  however,  does  not  put  a  pe- 
riod  to  the  complaint,  as  it  is  generaUy  Mr 
lowed  by  an  itching  eruption  on  the  skin  in 
blotches,  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which 
proves  to  be  the  leprosy— *a  loathsome  and 
filthy  disease,  and  very  difficult  of  cure ! 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  at  the 
Bath  Hospital,  a  great  number  of  people  thus 
afflicted,  and  am  satisfied  that  they  all,  mth- 
out  exception,  owed  their  disease  to  the  ap- 
])lication  of  cold,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  tho 
body  when  in  a  heated  state. 

Labouring  persons  are  very  apt,  when  they 
leave  off  any  work  in  which  they  have  been 
much  heated,  to  remain  some  time  af  rest  id 
the  open  air  before  they  put  on  their  clpthes. 
Tliis  is  a  very  imprudent  practice,  and  fre- 
quently produces  bad  effects,  especially  in 
bringing  on  coughs,  and  other  disorders  of 
the  breast,  which  oftener  owe  their  rise  among 
the  common  people  to  this  than  any  othpr 
cause. 

Neglect  of  changing  their  clothes  whco 
wet,  is  also  a  great  source  of  disorder  aniong 
husbandmen.  To  remain  in  wet  clothes  when 
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thtt  body  is  at  rest,  subjects  the  person  who 
is  so  imprudent  as  to  sufter  it,  to  the  united 
bad  effects  of  cold  and  moisture.  Much 
worse  consequences  may  however  be  expected, 
when  they  who  are  heated  by  labour  lie  down 
to  sleep,  as  they  often  do,  in  their  wet 
clothes.  The  diminution  of  the  force  of  the 
circulation  and  other  powers  of  life,  which 
always  takes  place  during  sleep,  causes  the 
bad  effects  of  cold  to  operate  with  much 
greater  danger  to  health  and  life.  This  hazard 
is  much  aggravated,  if  they  add  to  this  im- 
prudence by  sleeping  on  the  wet  ground. 
This  not  only  communicates  an  additional 
moisture  and  cold,  but  is  perhaps  still  more 
prejudicial  from  the  nature  of  the  exhalation. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  a  physician  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  that  the  vapour  which  arises  from 
moist  earth  is  the  cause  of  the  most  dangerous 
fevers.  Those,  therefore,  who  put  themselves 
wantonly  in  the  way  of  such  danger,  are 
guilty  of  little  lefs  than  suicide. 

Excifsy  or  Irregularity  in  Diet^  is  another 

source  of  disorder  to  people  in  this  way  of 

life.    This  is  common  indeed  in  some  measure 

to  all  ranks,  but  in  several  respects  it  is  par- 

(icularly  applicable  to  those  who  are  employed 
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in  husbandry.  Air  and  exercise  are  well 
known  to  sharpen  the  appetite  ;  and  as  these 
advantages  are  incident  to  this  way  of  life,  it 
may  be  expected  that  some  excels  should  now 
and  then  take  place.  The  diet  of  such  persoi 
is  indeed  in  general  too  spare  and  plain 
offer  any  great  incentive  to  indulgence  i 
point  of  quantity,  but   opportunities  some 


times  offer  for  a  more  plentiful  allowance  o! 
food,  and  more  inviting  to  the  palate, 
such  ocasions  the  lower  ranks  of  people  exe 
little  consideration  or  prudence.    They  havi 
scarcely  any  view  beyond  the  gratification 
the  present  moment ;  and  if  a  full  indulgenc 
of  appetite  is  not  exercised,  they  deem  it 
lofs  of  an  opportunity  for  the  enjoyment  of 
much  happinefs.  ' 

It  is  needlefs  to  enumerate  in  this  place  alE 
the  complaints  that  excefs  in  quantity  of  food- 
may  bring  on ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  it 
has  often  produced  sudden  death,  and  where 
its  violent  effects  have  not  been  so  immediate, 
has  laid  a  foundation  for  bad  health  during 
the  remainder  of  life. — ^To  this  head  may  be 
referred  the  brutal  practice  of  eating  enormous 
quantities  for  a  wager,  or  out  of  bravado.  It 
is  needlefs  to  descant  upon  so  odious  a  sub- 
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jecty  farther  than  to  say,  that  such  things  sink 
men   below   the  level  of  beasts  in  grofsnefs 
and  foUy,  not  to  mention  the  scandalous  im- 
niorality  of  such  actions. 

The  diet  of  people  employed  in  husbandry, 
does  not  admit  of  much  luxury  respecting  its 
quality ;  there  are,  however,  some  things  which 
come  within  the  reach  of  these  people,  and 
wHich  they  regard  as  gratifications,   and  of 
course  are  apt  to  take  in  too  great  quantity. 
^^  this  kind  are  some  of  the  autumnal  fruits, 
^'^Mch  in  some  years  are  produced  so  largely, 
as  to  be  of  scarcely  any  pecuniary  value.     Of 
^^ese,  plums,  especially  such  as  are  of  the 
hoarser  aiyi  more  austere  sorts,  are  the  princi- 
pal. It  is  a  common  observation,  that,  in  years 
^llerein  there  is  an  abundance  of  such  fruits, 
PVirgings,   colicks,  and  most  other  complaints 
^f  the  stomach  and  bowels,  are  very  common. 
-It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  the  incau- 
^ous  manner  in  which  these  fruits  are  de- 
'W)ured,  especially  at  their  first  coming  inj 
^^auses  many  of  the  stones  to  be  swallowed, 
practice  extremely  hazardous.     The  liistory 
physic  aflfords  many  examples  of  the  worst 
^^t)nsequences  arising  from  such  bodies  lodg- 
^x^g  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Sometimes, 
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when  the  accumulation  of  them  has  been  con* 
siderable,  they  have  obstructed  the  alimentary 
canal  altogether,  and  produced  a  miserable 
death  in  a  short  timp;  at  others,  they  have 
made  their  way  through  different  parts  of  Ac 
body,  and  caused  either  a  long  and  p^nfiil 
illnefs,  or  death,  by  the  hectic  fever  attending 
internal  suppurations. 

Pears y  if  eaten  too  freely,  are  apt,  as  well 
as  the  stone-fruits,  to  disorder  the  stomach 
and  bowels  ;  but  they  are  lefs  dangerous,  and 
not  so  often  swallowed  in  such  quantities  a$ 
to  be  materially  prejudicigil  to  life  or  health. 

Nuts  are,  perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
dangerous  of  any  of  the  fruits  that  are  likely 
to  fall  into  the  way  of  this  rank  of  people* 
When  eaten  in  large  quantity,  they  have  becP 
often  known  to  lodge  in  the  stomach,  and  ta 
be  incapable  of  being  removed  from  thence 
by  any  medicine,  and  of  consequence  have 
put  a  speedy  end  to  life.  When  taken  in  kfi 
quantity,  they  are  found  to  opprefs  the  breath- 
ing, and  to  produce  vomiting  and  bowel  cpin- 
plaints. Hoffman  observes,  that  dysen- 
teric complaints  are  always  most  common  in 
those  years  in  which  the  harvest  of  nuts  is 
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^iitifuL  Excefs  in  diet,  however,  is  morei 
quently  committed  in  liquids  than  in  solids. 

It  is  observed  of  mankind  in  general,  that 
»7  have  a  natural  fondnefs  for  fermented  or 
irituous  liquors,  and  a  certain  proportion 
pears  to  be  allowable,  and  even  necefearvi 
r  pefsons  who  undergo  hard  labour.  But 
5  healthy  quantity  is  apt  to  be  exceeded 
lien  opportunity  offers,  and  excefs  of  this 
nd  is  more  hurtful  than  a  defect  of  such 
atifications.  I  need  not  here  enlarge  on 
B  consequence  of  drunkennefs  to  health, 
jvcrs,  dropsies,  consumptions,  apoplexies, 
id  many  other  miserable  disorders,  are  well 
lown  to  follow  such  a  course.  The  want 
money  among  labouring  people,  indeed, 
ten  prevents  the  bad  effects  of  a  habit  of 
lis  kind,  but  occasional  opportunities  occur, 
hich  are  laid  hold  on  with  great  avidity; 
id  it  is  far  from  uncommon  to  find  death  the 
imediate  follower  of  such  licentious  indul- 
ince. 

Diet,  however,  is  not  the  only  article  which 
ch  persons  are  liable  to  carry  to  excefs.  It 
common  to  see  exertions  of  a  more  liberal 
nd  pursued  to  too  great  length.  Ilie  caprice 
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of  emulation  will  often  produce  instancy  of 
labour,  which  duty,  and  the  urgency  oi  cir- 
cumstances, might  in  vain  solicit.  The  burst- 
ing of  some  blood-vefsels,  particukrly  tiipse 
of  the  head,  lung^  or  sloai^h>  nephritic  cofv- 
plaints,  and  intestinal  ruptures,  have  all  of 
them  followed,  such  iH*judged  and  osteota^ 
tious  display  of  strength  and  corporeal  abi- 
lities. 

After  the  above  enumeration  of  complaiots 
to  which  persons  thus  employed  are  liabktit 
is  proper  I  should  offer  something  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  their  cure  or  relief.  This  I  shall  coo* 
sider  in  two  views ;  the  first  as  to  iwhat  l^ 
gards  the  prevention  of  disorders^  and  the  8^ 
cond  as  to  what  regards  their  cure. 

Persons  that  work  in  husbandry  are  necck 
sarily  exposed  to  the  weather  in  bodi  its  ex* 
tremes  of  temperature.  The  ill  eflecta»  th«" 
fore,  of  both,  it  behoves  us  to  counteract 
Cold  in  this  climate  is  most  necefsary  to  be 
attended  to,  as  its  operation  is  of  longer  dura- 
tion ;  several  months  in  the  year  often  reqaif* 
ing  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  cold,  ivbibt 
excefsivc  heat  scarcely  lasts  more  than  a  k^ 
days.  Warmth  of  clothing  is  the  only  method, 
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ts;eFcise  excepted,  by  which  those  who  spend 
heir  life  in  the  open  air  can  guard  against 
:old ;  and  nothing  is  more  necefsary  for  suph 
XQSpns  as  are  the  subjeets'of  the  present  con« 
ideratio^^  than  a  proper -regard  to  this  article. 

The  woollen  cloths  of  our  own  country  are 
perfectly  well  adapted  for  these  purposes, 
being  warm,  without  being  too  heavy,  resist- 
ing moisture  in  a  good  measure,  and  even 
when  wetted,  being  lefs  cold  to  the  touch  thaa 
any  other  substance.  It  appears  to  me,  that 
some  of  the  coarser  and  looser  woven  fabrics 
^ct  preferable,  both  in  point  of  warmth  and 
Ul^lnefis,  to  those  of  a  more  even  suifece,  and 
alaa  give  more  resistance  to  the  penetration  of 
moisture. 

Every  person  who  employs  men  under  him 
ia  businefs  of  this  nature,  ought  to  be  careful, 
la  point  of  interest,  as  well  as  humanity,  that 
UBi  servants  have  clothing  sufficient  for  the 
reason  of  the  year ;  otherwise  he  may  expect 
I.  proportionable  diminution  in  the  labour  he 
ssxpects  to  be  performed,  and  the  lofs  of  many 
HsaluaUe  opportunities,  especially  in  precarious 
wnther  and  seasons. 
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'Vhe  samfe  arguments  are  applicable  to  those 
who  have  the  care  of  the  parish  poor^  whom 
it  Would  be  far  more  economical,  as  well  as 
humane,  to  preserve  in  a  gocfd  state  of  health, 
than  to  sulFer  them  to  become  victims  of  dis4 
cases  which  might  be  prevented.    This  cau- 

• 

tlon  refers  particularly  to  the  youth,  who,  by 
beincf  neglected  at  that  time  of  life,  often  con— 
ti!:uo   burdens  on   those   persons  whose  ex- 
|vnsos  (had  the  children*s  health  been  duly 
nttondod  to,)  they  might  have  contributed 
itin\inish. 


Vncllon,  pron«.*r'y  applied,  might  prove 
cvcollont  pro^orv;:tive  against,  and  even  a  rr-^ 
t^)odv  for  mr»nv  of  the  bad  effects  of  cold- 
AWniKl  persons  chilled  with  the  severity  of  tb«^ 
xve.uV.vT^  v.ib  tluir  bar."  limbs  with  woollen 
cJx^iJ*!;  for  a  consiv?cr:ible  time  after  thev  returO 
\w\\u\  it  woiila  J  roJuce  a  more  equable  anrf 
ijvr.i.;'  \\;;:r';th.  and  contribute  more  to  sup— 

ivvr  iho  *o^\ve"-<  i  f  liv,  than  anv  artificial  hes^ 

«  «  ■ 

wSaTKvVYcr.  I'b^*  5ian:r  operation  would  pit>-^ 
batvx  piv\v"*i  n::;nv  of  ;ho>e  painful  and 
f^.uv\  yo'vs  vM*  v.i  ch'lMairs,  which  are 
vivi  u*  .r\:  :hv  cMremiries,  espcciallv  m.'H 
\o;'  » *  iv\  ,^  N>.  ;:\;  any  personsin  exlienc^ 
r^x*  5  ;\,  ^o,-^.  cr  ary  part  of  the  boc3f 
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actually  frozen,  the  utmost  caution  must  be 
lia<l  not  to  bring  them  near  to  any  fire.     The 
safest  method  is  said  to  be,  to  rub  the  part 
frozen  first  with  snow,  and  to  continue  the 
friction  till  some  degree  of  warmth  begins  to 
appear,  but  not  to  sufler  the  accefs  of  any  heat 
firom  fire,  till  the  warmth  from  friction  takes 
place.     Even  then,  the  part  frozen  should  not 
be  suddenly  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  fire,  but 
rather  be   continued  to  be  rubbed  till  the 
natural  sensation  and  heat  are  perfectly  re- 
stored.    If  the  part  frozen  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  a  fire,  whilst  in  a  frozen  state,  it  will 
Undoubtedly  mortify. 

It  seldom  happens,  that  the  cold  is  so  in- 
tense in  this  country,  as  to  destroy  those  ex- 
posed to  its  influence  by  its  direct  and  im- 
<l)ediate  operation ;  yet  as  great  degrees  of  it 
<lcw  and  then  take  place,  it  may  be  proper  to 
c:aution  those  who  may  be  in  a  situation  that 
exposes  them  for  any  considerable  time  to- 
gether to  violent  cold,  to  be  cautious  how 
^hey  suflfer  any  propensity  to  sleep,  or  drow- 
sincfs,  to  steal  upon  them.  A  tendency  to 
sleep  in  a  person  who  is  in  such  a  state,  is  a 
certain  sign  that  the  cold  begins  to  gain 
ground  on  the  powers  of  life,  and  should 
Volume  IV.  F  f 
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therefore  excke  the  strongest  efforts  fo  lesist 
it.  This  may  be  a  difficult  task,  but  is  neces- 
sary, as  life  feritirely  dtpends  tipon  it. 

Ileaty  though  lefe  frequently  an  object  of 
our  (?are  m  this  respect  than  cold,  never^kfe 
demands  our  attention.  Though  seWomtrf 
loiig  duration, 'the  heat  is  sometimes  exccfiifc 
1  have  ^een  it  ia  the  shade>  and  in  a  ^toiftion 
exposed  to  no  reflected  heat,  raise  the  Act* 
mometer  to  87  aegrees.  Sucb  heats,  and  even 
considerably  left,  are  too  great  for  laborioos 
work  even  in  the  shade,  and  mnst  be  sHB 
more  injurious  to  those  "who  afre  exposed  *to 
the  sun's  rays,  which  is  of  necefsity  the  case 
with  those  who  work  in  the  harvest. 

In  such  extremities  of  temperature,  it  shosld 
not  be  expected,  or  even  permitted,  that  ^ 
unthinking  labourer,  who  has  scarcely  any 
Views  beyond  the  present  moment,  should  ex- 
pose himself  to  such  hazard.  Economy,  as 
well  as  humanity,  pleads  loudly  in  bebalf  of 
siuch  indulgence. 

Inferior,  yet  still  considerable  degrees  of 
heat,  although  they  need  not  preclude  work 
in  the  open  air,  still  have  need  of  some  cautions 
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tespecting  .them.  It  {is  not  ;uncommon  to  ob- 
serve a  degree  of  impatient  .aoxietiy  which  ac- 
companies some  people  in  Qvery  action  of  life. 
This  prevails  among  the  lower  as  well  as 
•higher  ranks  of  mankind,  .and  often  proves  a 
source  of  fatigue  and  toil,  without  expediting 
labour.  Calmnefs  and  composure  are  neces- 
sary .to  the  corporeal  as  well  as  (the  mental 
•oporatiionS)  and  tend^^reatly. to  prevent  the  bad 
ttfifects  of  excels  of  stimulus  of  any  kind. 

« 

«As  the  (head. is  the  part  principally  exposed 
to  the  actions  ofjthe  sqlarray^^Jt  is. particularly 
^nec^fsary  to  use  sopie. defence  .for  that  part. 
4iats  are  used  for  this  purpose,  but  the  blacjc 
colour  of  which  they  are   generally  made, 
causes  them  to  absorb  the  heat,^nd  of  con- 
sequence to  accumulate  it  in  the  very  part 
oon  which  we  should  least. desire  it  to. fall. 
iHats  for  working  .people,  in  hot  weather, 
-shouldfbe  made  of  straw,  or  some  light  sub- 
^Stttice.of  a  white  or  pale  colour,  .and  with 
^brima  sufficiently  wide  to  shelter  both  the;  head 
mnd  shoulders  from  the  scorching  beams  of  the 
sun.    ;Even  a  piece  of  white  paper  covering,  a 
^hat,  is  no- contemptible  defence  against  solaf 
heat. — ^Theeyes  should  likewise  be  considered, 
which  exposure  to  strong  light  is  so  apt  to  in- 
6  Ff2 
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jure.  This  should  be  guarded  against  by  the 
brim  of  the  hat  being  made  of  a  sufficient 
breadth  to  shade  the  eyes,  and  the  inside 
should  also  be  tinged  of  cither  a  green  or  blue 
colour,  but  by  no  means  either  black  or  a  veiy 
light  hue. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  bad  effects  of 
cold  applied  in  any  way  to*  the  body  when 
violently  heated.  This  should  serve  as  a  siif* 
ficient  caution  against  such  imprudencies.  It 
may  be  useful  to  add,  that  as  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  drink  frequently,  it  prevents  much  of 
the  bad  effects  of  cold  liquor,  to  eat  something 
solid  immediately  before  any  liquid  be  taken. 
A  few  morsels  may  be  sufficient,  and  the  e(> 
ficacy  of  the  precaution  is  well  known. 

The    mischievous    consequences    of  odd 
liquors,  drunk  in  such  cases,  are  much  aggi> 
vated  when  they  are,  as  is  too  common,  swilkd 
down  in  enormous  draughts.     Would  thirsty 
people  but  have  a  little  patience^  and  drio^^ 
small  quantities  at  a  time,   with  proper  i^ 
tervals,  as  of  a  few  minutes,  the  uneasy  sff^^ 
•  sation  would  be  more  effectually  removed,  9^^ 
that  without  any  danger  to  health. 
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Another  caution  highly  necefsary  for  such 
persons  is,  to  put  on  their  clothes  immediately 
on  their  leaving  off  work,  and  to  do  this  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  warmth  of  the  weather. 
Nothing  can  be  more  hazardous  than  for  a 
person  who  is  heated  with  labour,  and  in  a 
strong  perspiration,  to  remain  exposed  to  the 
wind.  The  exhalation  both  from  the  body 
and  the  wet  litien,  produces  a  sudden  and 
considerable  degree  of  col^,  which  is  not 
merely  transient,  but  continues  as  long  as  the 
lidoisture  is  suffered  to  exhale  ^eely  into  the 
open  air. 

I  have  before  remarked  the  hazard  of  la- 
l>ouring  persons  sleeping  on  the  ground  during 
the  intervals  of  their  work.  This  is  improper 
at  all  times,  but  particularly  dangerous  if  the 
ground  be  any  wise  moist.  Indeed  I  am  of 
opinion  that  sleep  had  better  be  avoided  al- 
together at  such  times ;  as  such  slumbers  pro- 
duce but  little  refreshment,  and  expose  the 
lealth  to  unnecefsary  risque.  The  body  would 
l)e  sufficiently  rested  by  the  cefsation  of  labour, 
and  early  hours  in  the  evening  would  afford  a 
sufficient  portion  of  time  to  be  spent  in  sleep. 

Moisture  is  equally  neceisary  to  be  con- 

1  rfs 
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^idered  in'  this  place,  with  respect  to-  fe  effects 
on  the  hesflth,  as  heat  and  cold.    This,  I  havi 
before  obs6rved,  cannot  be  always  avoided^ 
but  the  bad  effects   it  sometimes 
may  generally  be  obviated.    If  those  who 
wet  with  showers,  would  be  careftil  to  con 
tinue  their  motion   and  labour  whilst  A* 
remain  in  the  open  air,  and  to  change  diei 
clothes  on  their  return  home,  ftany  of  the 
consequences  of  wet  clothes  would  be 
vented.     Friction,  on  such  occasions,  mi 
be  an  excellent  preservative  against  the  hmj^ 
effects  of  cold  and  moisture :  were  the 
and  extremities  that  have  been  so  ex 
rubbed  strongly  for  a  quarter  of  an  hbnr  wifc"!! 
a  coarse  woollen,  or  linen  cloth,  immediate  9/ 
on  the  wet  clothes  being  stripped  off,  it  t5 
probable  few  bad  consequences  would  follo^v" 
from  the  accident. 

It  is  indeed  extraordinary  this  should  not 
be  oftener  practised  in  such  circumistances 
than  it  is.  Every  labouring  man  knows  the 
necefsity  of  rubbing  horses  that  have  been 
wet  and  dirty,  and  this  not  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cleansing  away  the  filth,  but  also  for 
that  of  preserving  a  due  perspiration  and 
regular  warmth  on  the  surfiace  of  the  body. 
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Bathing  the  feet  in  warm  water  would  also 
be  an  useful  precaution  on  such  occasions, 
especially  ta  those  who  are  subject  to  purging 
and  other  disorders  of  the  bowels. 

Labouring  men  are  sometimes  exposed  to 
moisture  of  a  lefs  innocent  kind  than  such  as 
iaBsfrom  the  clouds.  Draining  marshy  ground 
is  a  necefsary  businefs,  and,  as  I  have  before 
Siaid,  exposes  the  workmen  to  hazard  from  the 
nature  of  the  moisture,  as  well  as  from  simple 
humidity,     'fhe  intermittent  fever  is  the  prin- 
cipal, though  not  the  only  complaint,  work  of 
tfiis^kind  is  liable  to  bring  on,  and  must  be 
pwticulariy   guard«ed  against.      It    therefore 
^onns  proper  that  such  kind  of  work  should, 
^  pofsible,   be  performed  in  the  spring,  or 
^Fly  in  the  summer,  in  which  seasons  these 
isorders  arc  not  so  likely  to  happen  as  when 
^<^    autumn  is  advanced.      And  those  who 
'Ork  in  this  way  should  be  sufficiently  clothed, 
^^  be  very  cautious  to  avoid  sudden  transitions 
^m  heat  to  cold. 


^ntcmperance  is  particularly  dangerous  under 
^^li  circumstances.  It  is  highly  proper,  and 
^«n  necefsary,  that  those  who  perform  such 

^xid  of  labour  shov^jd  have  a  suincient,  a^d 

F  f  ♦ 
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even  liberal  allowance,  in  point  of  diet ;  but 
excefs  of  any  kind,  in  spirituous  liquors  espe- 
cially, tends  to  weaken  the  stomach,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  the  whole  vital  system, 
and  to  render  the  body  more  liable  to  receive 
contagion  of  every  kind.  This  is  not  a 
caution  founded  merely  on  theory  or  general 
principles,  but  a  fact  in  medicine  establisbed 

beyond  all  doubt. ^Another  caution  very 

iiecefsary  to  be  attended  to  is,  that  none 
should  go  to  such  kind  of  labour  in  th^  morn- 
ing before  they  have  taken  some  kind  of  food. 
Somewhat  warm  is  most  proper,  and  if  it  can 
be  had,  I  should  prefer  animal  food.  It  is 
difficult  to  account  for,  but  true  as  a  fact,  tbat 
warm  victuals  are  greatly  more  cordial  and 
strengthening  to  the  body,  and  of  course  more 
fit  for  the  support  of  those  who  perfopn 
laborious  work,  than  the  same  food  if  taken 
when  cold. 

Cleanlincfs  is  an  efsential  article  in  sud^ 
circumstances.  Would  those  who  work  ^^ 
such  employments  be  careful  to  wash  ib^^^ 
hands  and  feet  at  their  return  from  work,  3^^ 
to  change  their  linen  and  stockings  as  oftefi  ^ 
their  circumstances  would  admit,  it  is  probat^^ 
that  the  hazard  would  be  greatly  lefscned. 
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Jt  is  necefsary  to  remark,  that  the  above 
cautions  apply  at  least  equally  strong  to  those 
i;yho  superintend  such  operations,  as  to  those 
who  actually  perform  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  labour  of  body  and  attention  of  mind, 
which  occupy  those  who  are  at  work,  is  no 
sinall  preservative  against  the  accefs  of  con« 
^gion  of  every  kind. 

• 
As  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  inters 
xtiittent  fevers  may,  in  some  cases,  be  so  far 
infectious  as  to  be  communicated  from  one 
person  to  another,  it  would  be  proper  that 
when  any  person  should  be  attacked  therewith, 
such  person  should  be  provided  with  a  separate 
bed  during  the  continuance  of  his  disorder. 
Cautions  of  this  kind  would  be  the  best 
economy,  as  disorders  might  then  be  checked 
at  their  first  appearance,  and  prevented  from 
spreading. 

Excefsy  or  Irregularity  in  Diet,  is  the  next 
subject  of  these  cautions.  I  have  before  men- 
tioned some  of  the  disorders  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced hereby,  but  sh^ll  now  be  more  particu- 
lar* Food  may  be  considered  with  respect  to 
its  quantity  and  its  quality.  ITie  first  of  these 
can  only  be  measured  by  a  reasonable  atten* 
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t  ion  to  the  appetite.  What  may  no  more  than 
suffice  for  one  man,  may  be  great  excels  m 
another;  and  in  general  what  the  appetite 
leads  to,  may  be  considered  as  the  proper 
standard.  But  some  ignorant  rustics  are  foolish 
enough  to  imagine,  that  there  is  a  degree  of 
credit  annexed  to  the  being  able  to  consumed 
larger  quantity  of  victuals  than  is  in  the  power 
cf  other  men ;  and  this  beastly  prejudice, 
which  often  produces  fatal  consequences, 
should  be  as  much  as  pofsible  discouraged, 
even  by  those  who  practise  hospitality  among 
ihe  lower  ranks  of  people.  It  is  certainly 
mean  to  offer  to  entertain  any  persons,  of 
whatsoever  degree  they  may  be,  without  pro- 
ducing a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome 
provisions ;  but  it  is  still  more  inhospitable 
to  encourage  any  to  make  such  an  use  of 
what  is  provided  for  them,  as  to  endanger 
health  or  life,  not  to  mention  the  scandalous 
waste  which  must  be  caused  by  it.  Still  more 
blamable  is  the  practice  of  encouraging 
gluttony  by  wagers,  or  offers  of  reward.  They 
who  do  this,  are  in  fact  highly  criminal,  and 
in  no  small  degree  guilty  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences which  so  often  follow  such  brutal 
displays  of  appetite.  Moderation  is  not  onh 
nccL'fsary  in  what  regards  the  quantity  of  food 
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but  also*  tid  it  regiards  the  time  in  which  it  is 
coMOmed      It   is   necessary   to    the   proper 
^gesfi<)ii  of  our  food,  and  of  course  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  body,  that  it  be   taken  in 
gradually,  and   its  texture  broken  down  by 
chewin^g.      It  would    scarcely  be    credited, 
weiiB  it  not  known  as  a  fact,  that  the  folly  of 
gluttony  has  prompted  wagers  not  onJy  on 
the  quantity  of  food,  but  also  on  the  time  in 
which  it  should  be  swallowed  -,  by  accelerat- 
ing which,  aH  the  bad  effects  of  an  enoirmous 
qoaBtlity    of   victuals    must    be    greatly   ag- 
gravated.    Meat^  thus  swallowed,  must  be  of 
coorse  in  large  pieces,  scarcely  acted  on  by 
the  teeth,  and   of  difficult   digestion.     The 
sodden  distention  of  the  stomach,  by  the  in* 
troduction  of  a  large  quantity  of  meat  so  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  must  weaken  its  tone,  by 
overstretching  its  fibres ;    and  this  has  some- 
times gone  to  such  a  length  as  to  deprive  the 
stofmach  of  all  that  power  of  expelling  its  con- 
tents, which  soon  terminated  in  death. — ^To 
these  dangers  should  be  added,  tliat  of  the 
meat  sticking  in  the  pafsage  of  the  gullet,  and 
remaining  there  without  a  pofsibility  of  re- 
^nnoval,  a  thing  which  is  not  uncommon  amidst 
$ucb  excefses.     Even  the  proper  temperature 
cf  food   is  worthy   attention.      Rustic  folly 
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has  produced  wagers  and  premiums  on  thi^  m  e 
eating  food  nearly  boiling  hot.     It  is  difficult^*  ^t 
to  preserve  any  temper  in  the  censure  of  sucfar^czt 
outrageous  stupidity. 

The  quality  of  food  is  necefsary  to  be  con-x^m^i 
sidered,  as  x^ell  as  its  quantity.    The  stomachs 
of  labouring  men  are  undoubtedly  strong,  and:^ 
able  to  digest   coarse  meat;    but  ill-judgeo^»e< 
economy  should  not   prompt   farmers  to  sc^^>^i 
before  their  servants  decayed  or  indigestible^  ^h 
food.     Putrid  meat  is  not  merely  unwholsom^ Kn?e 
in  its  remote  consequences,  but  immediate!]^  K^ 
dangerous  to   life,   as   has    been    often   ex —    * 
perienced,  and   should  be  avoided  as  care— ^ 
fully  as  we  would  any  other  poisonous  sub— 
stances. 


I  have  before  pointed  out  the  bad  conse- 
quences that  arc  apt  to  result  from  the  free 
use  of  some  indigestible  fruits,  particularly 
plums  and  nuts.  I  think  it  would  be  a  pro- 
per caution  for  farmers  not  to  plant  any  of 
the  former  that  are  of  the  coarse  and  austere 
kind  ;  for  though  they  generally  bear  plenti- 
fully,  their  fruit  is  of  little  value,  and  likelj*, 
on  that  account,  to  fall  to  the  share  of  such  | 

people. Hazel   plantations  are  more    nc- 
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cefsary ;  but  still  it  would  be  of  service  to 
place  them  as  far  from  farm-houses  as  might 
be  convenient,  that  they  might  afford  lefs 
temptation  for  the  gathering  of  their  fruit.  It 
is  proper  to  notice  here,  the  danger  thoughtlefs 
people  who  spend  much  time  in  the  fields  are 
exposed  to,  from  eating  plants  and  berries 
with  which  they  are  unacquainted.  Many 
plants,  commonly  met  with,  are  well-known 
to  be  extremely  poisonous,  such  as  the  Hen- 
bane, Deadly-nightshade,  Water-hemlock, 
some  species  of  Drop-wort,  several  kinds  of 
Mushrooms,  and  many  others.  It  should  be 
a  strict  injunction  to  all  who  spend  their  time 
in  the  fields,  never  to  taste  any  plant,  fruit,  or 
berry,  which  they  do  not  know  to  be  safe, 
and  indeed  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  dis- 
courage altogether  such  usclefs  curiosity.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  caution  is  particularly  nc- 
cefsary  for  children. 

The  danger  of  excefs  in  liquids  is  greater 
than  in  solid  food.  Fermented  liquors,  taken 
in  moderate  quantity,  are  both  proper  and 
necefsary  for  those  who  perform  laborious 
work ;  but  this  healthy  proportion  is  apt,  when 
opportunity  offers,  to  be  exceeded  by  people 
whose  gratifications  are  few  in  numberi  and  of 
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rare  occurrence.  As  it  is  impracticable  to 
prevent  such  excefses  altogether,  I  would  wish 
to  suggest,  that^  if  they  must  take  place,  malt 
liquor  is  found  by  experience  to  be  muoh  Ids 
injurious  to  the  health  and  constitution  than 
distilled  spirits,  however  diluted  with  water. 
I  have  been  informed  that  a  principal  of  eco- 
nomy has  induced  maiiy  farmers  to  t^eat  their 
servants,  and  those  with  whom  ^they  are  con- 
nected, with  spirits  and  water,  ^instead  of  malt 
liquor;  :but  su(ih  a^practice  xs  by  all^means  to 
be  discouraged,  as  spirits  are  much  more  iiy^ 
fiammatory  than  malt  drinks,  >and  produce 
more  ready  obstructions  andinflammatoiytdts^ 
orders,  especially  of  the  liver  and  mcsenteiy. 
The  temporary  delirium  of  intoxication  that 
they  produce,  is  said  to  be  much  more  violent 
and  outrageous,  and  of  course  more  dangerous 
than  what  follows  from  taking  too  large  a  quan- 
tity  of  malt  liquor.  The  destructive  effects 
of  spirituous  liquors  were  so  observable  some 
years  ago,  as  to  produce  the  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions in  a  national  view,  and  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  legislature. — ^The  baptisms 
of  London  alone  are  said  to  have  been  reduced 
from  twenty  thousand  annually  to  fourteen 
thousand,  which  was,  with  reason,  ascribed'to 
the  use  of  this  pernicious  beverage  :-^ThiS 


fact  is  equivalent  to  a  thousand  arguments ! 
On  this  subject  I  would  wish  to  say  a  few 
i^ords  on  the  debaucheiy  that  usually  attends 
county  elections,  especially  such  as  are  con- 
tested. 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  years  on  the 
subject  of  instructing  Members  of  Parliament. 
No  condition  would  be  more  justifiable  than 
to  demand  of  all  the  candidates  a  promise 
that  they  would  not,  by  encouraging  de- 
bauchery, ruin  the  health,  destroy  the  indus- 
ihy,  and  corrupt  the  morals,  of  those  people 
-for  whose  interest  they  profefs  such  an  anxious 
concern,  and  to  whose  service  they  are  so  pro- 
foundly devoted.  1  believe  it  will  not  be 
♦bought  going  too  far  to  affirm,  that  very  few 
-indeed  have  it  in  their  power  to  repair,  by 
way  political  conduct  of  their  own,  the  mis- 
X^ief  done  by  a  contested  election.  No  com- 
4>ination  among  the  electors  could  be  more 
truly  patriotic,  than  one  which  tended  to  re- 
fuse support  to  every  candidate'that  attempted 
to  promote  his  interest  by  such  means. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  efsay,  I  have  men- 
^oned  some  of  the  ill  effects  that  follow 
^icrfent  exertions  of  labour  or  exercise,  which 
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I  trust  are  sufficient  to  show  the  imprudenc    -  ^ 
of  such   strained  efforts.     I   shall  only  ad^^^ 
here,  that  such  trials  should  not  be  encourages  —A 
by  premiums  or  other  means,  either  by 
vate  persons  or  public  societies.     It  would 
far  preferable  to  encourage  constant  and  pei 
severing  industry  and  good  execution  of  worl 
than  excefsive  labour  and  fatiguing  exertioi 
of  strength.     I  shall  conclude   this  chapti 
with  some  pieces  of  general  advice. 

Those  who  employ  servants  in  agriculture^^* 
should  encourage  them  to  be  careful  of  tbcL 
health,  and  to  make  it  a  point  of  conside 
ration.     A  proper  prudence  in  this  respect  i 
perfectly  consistent  with  industry,  and  is  in 
deed  the  most  necefsary  circumstance  toward 
the  execution  of  a  great  quantity  of  work. 
It  is  common  with  agricultural  societies  to 
give  premiums   for  the   greatest   number  of 
children  ;  but  this  should  always  be  conjoined 
with  another  condition,    that    the    children 
should  be  healthy,  and  this  last  circumstance 
should  preponderate  against  the  other. 

The  situation  o(  farm-houses  is  a  matter  of 
great  consequence  as  it  regards  health.  The 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  place  them  in 
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dry  situations  with  a  descent  from  them  every 
way,  and  upon  a  gravelly  spot,  or  at  least 
such  a  one  as  is  free  from  springs  that  rise  to, 
or  near  to,  the  surface  of  the  earth.     Care  also 
should  be  taken  to  place  the  repositories  for 
dung,  and  other  manure,  at  some  distance  from 
the  house,  and  this  caution  should  also  be  ex- 
tended  to   the  hog-styes   and   poultry-yards. 
The  necefsary  attention  to  the  feeding  these 
animals,  does  not  allow  the  distance  to  be  con* 
sidcrable,  but  still  does  not  require  their  being 
so  near  as  we  generally  see  them  placed.     It 
is  needlefs  to  expatiate  on  such  a  subject,  or  to 
attempt  to  prove  that  air,  impregnated  with 
Mich  filthy  exhalations,  must  be  injurious  to 
^health. 


ven  good  plans  for  farm-houses  of  different 

,  according  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 

*^^<^\ild  contribute,   in   no    small  degree,  to 

eral  welfare.      The  bed-chambers  in  farm- 

ses  are  in  general  too  low  and  confined, 

the  whole  building  too  small ;  this  occa- 

Xis  too  many  peopfe  to  be  crowded  together, 

c:ircumstance  always  very  unfavourable  to 

1th,  and  the  most  common  source  of  con- 

ious  disorders.     Good  water  is  also  a  cii'- 

^^mstance  of  great  moment.    If  this  can  be 

VQlume  IV.  G  5 
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had  from  any  spring  that  rises  to  the  surface  cslE 
the  earth,  it  is  commonly  preferable  to  si 
as  is  drawn  from  a. considerable  depth;  bi 
such  a  choice  is  not  always  in  our  power.    7       If 
pond   water  be    used   through   necefsity,  it 

should  be  previously  put  into  cisterns,  or  reie^3Kr- 
voirs,  covered  at  the  top,  and  there  suffered  to 

settle.    Care  should  be  had  that  the  water  I^C^ 
taken  from  a  large  pond,  with  a  stony  or 

gravelly  bottom,  and  not  subject  to  becon^^M 
putrid.     Those  who  drink  water  of  thiskiii^4r 
should  beware   of  swallowing  the  cggi  ^^^ 
spawn  of  animals,  leeches  particularly,  whic^-'^ 
sometime  have  produced,  it  is  said,  disagree" 
able  symptoms. 

Cleanlinefs  of  the  person  is  of  greater  im- 
portance to  health  than  is  generally  imaginedj 
and  ought  to  be  particularly  encouraged 
among  the  lower  ranks  of  people,  especially 
those  employed  in  this  way.  Nothing  seems 
more  likely  to  contribute  to  this  salutary  pur« 
pose  than  a  due  observation  of  Sunday ;  this 
precept  is  not  only  conducive  to  religion, 
morals,  and  civilization,  but  also  to  health. — 
It  is  well  observed  by  Mr,  Addison,  that 
Sunday  clears  away  the  rust  of  the  whole 
week  : — an  exprefsion  which  may  be  iipder* 
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stood  to  extend  to  cleanlinefs  as  well  as  other 
considerations,  and  indeed  appears  to  have 
been  so  intended  by  the  amiable  author  in  the 
pafsage  referred  to. 

I  now  come  to  the  last  part  of  this  efsay, 
which  is  to  speak — Of  tJie  Cure  of  the  Diseases 
to  which  Agricultural  Persons  are  subject  from 

t^eir  way  of  Life:  and  here  I  must  remind 
the  reader,  that  the  present  treatise  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  discufsion  of  the  subject  at 
large  in  a  medical  way,  but  only  to  contain 
rame  plain  hints  and  directions  of  the  practical 
:uid»  which  I  believe  to  be  justified  by  reason 
nd  experience. 

Persons  employed    in   daily  labour   of  a 

esdtby  kind,  and  living  on  coarse  food,  na*- 

drally  become  robust  and  athletic,  of  a  firm 

ibre,  and  dense  blood.  Hence  inflammatory 
:oi]iplaints  are  in  such  habits  more  common 

Aum  those  of  the  putrid  kind;  and  such  as 
aw  attended  with  fow  spirits  and  other  hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms,  are  rarely  met  with. 
Evacuations  may  of  course  be  used  with  more 
safety  among  such  people,  than  among  the 
^ftminate  inhabitants  of  populous  towns. 

S  Gg2 
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Bleeding,  in  the  fevers  that  occur  among 
country  people,  is  for  the  piost  part  necefsary, 
especially  in  such  as  are  attended  with  local 
inflammation,  as  pleurisy,  peripneumony,  or 
inflammation  of  any  of  the  viscera.  In  such 
cases,  twelve,  fourteen,  sixteen,  or  even 
twenty  ounces  of  blood,  may,  ^nd  often  ought^ 
to  be  drawn  at  one  time.  The  (quantity, 
however,  cannot  be  determined  by  any  general 
rule,  but  must  be  regulated  by  the  age^ 
strength,  sex,  and  constitution  of  the  patient]» 
but  principally  by  the  urgency  of  the  symp- 
toms. If  the  internal  pain  be  very  acute^ 
the  skin  hot  and  dry,  and  the  pulse  excee4 
110  beats  in  a  minute,  a  large  bleeding  is 
generally  necefsary,  especially  if  any  other 
symptom  of  a  fatiguing  or  dangerous  kind, 
Hs  a  violent  cough,  or  shortnefs  of  breath,  be 
present. 

It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  as  soon  as 
the  nature  of  the  compl;uMt  is  so  far  ascer- 
tained as  to  prove  bleeding  to  be  indicated, 
it  is  of  consequence  that  such  operation  bo 
performed  as  soon  as  pofsible,  and  that  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  be  drawn  at  one  time.     Oner 
plentiful  bleeding  will    sometimes  subdue 
>iisease  at  it^   first  appearance,  when  if  hal^ 
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the  quantity  only  had  been  taken,  it  would 
have  required  perhaps  to  be  repeated  several 
times; — It  often,  however,  and  indeed  gene- 
rally happens,  in  fevers  attended  with  local 
inflammation,  that  one  bleedings  however 
judiciously  managed  in  respect  of  quantity,  is 
not  sufficient.  In  such  cases  we  must  be 
governed  nearly  altogether  by  the  urgency  of 
the  symptoms,  and  when  these  indicate  a 
farther  evacuation  to  be  necefsary,  we  must 
proceed,  not  indeed  without  regard  to  other 
circumstances,  but  neverthelefs  as  considering 
them  subservient  only  to  the  principal  object. 
An  attention  to  this  circumstance  U  especially 

• 

proper^  when  the  parts  that  are  the  seat  of 
the  complaint  are  immediately  necefsary  to 
life,  as  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  lungs, 
bowels,  or  any  of  the  viscera ;  in  such  cases 
there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and  what  many 
would  think  bold  practice,  is  indeed  the  only 
means  of  escape. — It  is  proper  indeed  to  be 
careful,  that  the  complaint  originally  be  of 
^uch  a  nature  as  to  require  bleeding  at  all^ 
^nd  in  this,  it  must.be  confcfsed,  even  the 
iBOst  acute  persons  of  the  profefsion  have  been 
deceived. — ^The  intermittent  fever  sometimes 
comes  on  with  such  violent  symptoms,  as  to 
resemble  very  strongly  an  inflammatory  fever: 
5  Gg3 
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But  a  little  time  generally  resolves  the  dif- 
ficulty, and  the  succefbive  and  clear  marked 
stages  of  foW,  hcaty  and  sxceat^  are  for  the 
riiost  part  sufficient  to  determine  the  nature 
of  the  disorder,  even  before  any  intermi&ion 
takes  place,  and  any  riecefeity  of  beginning  to 
treat  it  as  a  fever  of  a  different  kind.  Even 
if  it  should  be  mistaken,  and  some  blood 
drawn,  this  e vacua tioti  has  been  often  found 
serviceable  in  the  beginning  of  intermittents^ 
when  the  symptoms  are  violent,  and  is  recom- 
mended on  such  occasions  by  the  most  judi- 
cious practitioners.  A  careful  examination 
of  circumstances  will,  for  the  most  pirt» 
enable  us  to  distinguish  this  disorder  at  its 
first  appearance. — Moist  weather,  and  a  season 
of  the  year  about  cither  the  vernal  or  autumnal 
equinoxes,  the  latter  especially,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  disorder  in  the  neighbourhood, 
afford  strong  presumptions  in  favour  of  a 
fever  being  of  the  intermittent  kind  ;— to 
which  we  may  add,  such  observations  as  may 
be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  soil  and 
situation,  and  the  busincfs  or  work  in  which 
those  attacked  with  the  complaint  had  been 
employed,  previous  to  its  first  coming  on. 

It  is  an  opinion  generally  received,  that  if 
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^ding  l^e  omitted  nt  the  beginiling  of 
(ctts,  )t  is  impropeor  in  their  advanced  state^ 
d  thi^  is  in  jQmc  measure  true.  Fevers 
It  commenced  ^vith  inflamnvatory  ^yniptoms^ 
ien  -become  putrid  ^s  ,th^y  proceed^  fuul 
ceding  is  ,cer4;ainly  iipf^oper  in  «uch  cir- 
mstancfes.  Bat  I  would  observe^  that  this 
ution  holds  more  ^tron^ly  with  regard  to 
3  renfeeblcd  i^habitanfts  of  towns>  than  for 
on^t  country  pi<^n.  I  ajxprehend  that  bleed- 
f^  though  certainly  more  likely  to  be  of 
rvice  if  tried  at.tbe  beginning  of  the  disease, 
aevert];iel/eis  proper  At  eveiy  period  when 
y^amjoaatory  symptoms  are  present  This 
)ds  more  stro9gly  la  cases  of  fever  attended 
^ 'local  Hiflammation,  as  inipleurisy,  inflam- 
fttions  of  the  viscera^  &c.  in  which  the  pro- 
ipty  of  bleeding  at  every  stage,  provided  the 
pniptoms  are  urgent,  is  universally  acknow- 
Iged.  It  sometimes  happens  in  robust 
4>ple^  that  the  common  inflammatory  fever 
eserves  its  original  appearance  nearly  as 
Dg  as  life  continues,  and  its  change  of  type 
not  to  be  regarded  so  much  as  an  indication 
at  points  out  the  propriety  of  a  different 
ethod  of  treatment,  as  a  sign  that  all  our 
tempt9  are  likely  to  be  in  vain. 

Gg4 
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Topical  bleeding  is  often  of  great  service 
in  many  disorders,  as  well  as  general  bleeding, 
especially  in  the  removal  of  some  troubles<Mne 
and  distrefsing  symptoms.  The  head-acbe  is 
frequently  an  attendant  on  fevers,  and  often 
continues  when  the  beat,  quicknefs  of  pulse, 
thirst,  and  other  symptoms,  are  much  abated; 
and  may  be  often  thus  relieved. — One  of  the 
easiest  and  safest  methods  of  partial,  or  topical 
bleeding,  is  by  the  application  of  leecbes- 
If  3,  4,  5,  or  6  of  these,  be  applied  to  the 
temples,  in  the  cases  mentioned  above,  they 
will  often  procure  almost  immediate  ease, 
and  are  perfectly  safe  in  their  application, 
as  the  quantity  of  blood  each  of  them  draws 
is  very  small.  Leeches  may  often  be  applied 
with  great  succefs  in  many  inflammatory  com- 
plaints that  show  themselves  externally,  as 
rheumatic  swellings,  particularly  those  of  the 
face  and  cheeks,  inflammations  of  the  eyes, 
inner  parts  of  the  car,  &c.  In  every  instance 
thev  should  be  applied  as  near  as  pofsible  to 
the  part  affected.  Bleeding,  however,  though 
a  powerful  remedy,  requires  some  judgment 
and  cnr.tion  in  the  application  of  it, — The 
fevers  that  appear  among  countr\'  people, 
tlioudi  often  infiammatorv,  are  not  always  so. 
Putrid  lovers,  though  scarcely  natural  (if  such 
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hh  ezprefsioD  may  be  admitted)  to  a  country 
iifei  ^re  neTeithele&  capable  of  being  com- 
nilnicated  by  ccmtagion,  and  in  such  cases 
bleeding  is  geiierally  hurtful.  In  some  in- 
aUtfices  the  putrid  and  inflammatory  symptoms 
are  so  combined^  as  to  make  it  doubtful  to 
which  clafs  of  symptoms  we  ought  principally 
to  'attend,  and  in  such  cases  some  experienced 
)ierson  should  be  consulted;  but  in  general 
the  sudden  debility  of  body,  and  dejection  of 
mind>  that  usually  come  on  at  ihe  accefs  of 
tile  fever,  the  red  watery  eye,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  perspiration  or  other  evacuations, 
sufficiently  distinguish  this  complaint  from 
those  of  the  inflammatory  kind.  The  nervous 
fertk  seems  to  be  only  an  inferior  degree  of 
'tile  putrid  or  malignant.  It  is  principally 
distinguished  by  the  weaknefs  and  dejection 
of  mind  that  attend  it. 

The  ulcerated  sore  throat  is  another  com- 
plaint that  may  be  found  in  every  situation, 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  propagated  by  con- 
tagion* The  difference  of  this  from  the  in- 
flammatory sore  throat  is  now  well  under- 
stood, and  generally  known ;  but  there  is 
^uotber  complaint  that  resembles  it  very  much, 
^hich  requires  a  very  different  mode  of  treat- 
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ment,  of  which  I  shatl  spoa^  Imieaitec.    ij0 
both,  however,    bleeding  is  improper  iJMi^ 
CBse  requires  the  use  of  ^be  lancet 
the  common  oold,  if  attended  wit^ 
and  pain  of  the  breast  or  side.    1Fhtte:«|Mii^ 
toms,  if  neglected^  <firequeatlf  tenmittte;iK. 
consumptions,  which  m*^;hit  easily  ihayeJMtoii- 
f>revented  by  some  evacuation!  of  this  Hxdp 
joined  to  common  caoe^  whilst  ithe  compitkit 
was  recent. 

• 

An  absurd  custom  pmralls  amotogrtbe  cem- 
mon  people,  of  letting  blood  about  the  tpmg 
and  fall  of  the  year,  whether  -thef  faatfttff 
complaint  <that  lequires  such  evacuatiM  ff 
no ;  this  practice,  f  however,  iso  far  fram'tMl* 
ing  to  prevent -disorders^  •oontributes  .^|ieil|r 
to  produce  them.  It  causes  van  habitnaLpie- 
thora,  impoverishes  the  blood  <and  Jmcoi^  ifoi 
when  done  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year^  is  apt 
fb  dispose  the  body  ^to  intermittent  ieveisi 
and;  if  often  repeated,  to  dropsical  oompkkM* 
Many  other  bad  effects  of  this  absurd^piadtii^ 
might  be  enumerated,  but  they  .axe,  Lthioki 
unneceftaiy  to  mention. 

Purging  is  a  mode  of  evacuation,  mb^ 
consequences  in  inflammatofy  compkdits  ^ 
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tn  iinfpartant,  though  lefs  so  than  bleeding, 
1  I  tiiink  lefi  hazardous^  if  misapplied. 
teost  €Srety  inflammatory  complaint  requires 
dc  operation  of  this  kmd ;  it  is,  however, 
gtfiier^l,  proper  to  be  preceded  by  bleed- 
^  t^ich  is  thonght  'to  make  it  more  safe 
d  effectual :  biit  this  nile  admits  of  many 
Ictfptions,  and  is  not  ftecefeary  to  be  adhered 
,  Except  the  tendency  to  inflammation  pre- 
il  pretty  strongly. 

It  was  formerly  thought,  that  purgative  me- 
Mfs  differ  considerably  in  the  nature  of  thfe 
scharge  fhey  produced  j  some  being  cal- 
kitcd  to  discharge  water,  others  bile,  others 
le'gm,  &C.S  but  modem  practice  does  ndt 
niit  of  much  difference  in  this  respect.  All 
rg^tives  evacuate  the  bowels^and,if  powcr- 
and  stimulating,  produce  a  watery  dis- 
arge,  by  the  absorption  they  occasion  from 
5  lymphatic  system.  Notwithstanding  this 
oilarity  in  the  effects  of  purgative  remedies, 
?y  differ  considerably  with  respect  to  the 
cumstances  that  attend  their  operation, 
me  purgatives  are  observed 'to  stimulate  the 
idy,  and  accelerate  the  pulse  during  their 
leration  more  than  others  s  and  this  is  an 
iportant  circumstance  to  direct  our  choice 
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of    them,    according    to  the    purposes  foi 
which  they  are  intended.     Those  that  operate 
with  least  irritation  to  the  system,  especially 
to  the  circulation,  are  preferable  in  acute  com- 
plaints I  and  nothing  in  such  cases  is  better 
than  a  simple  solution  of  the  bitter  purging 
salt  in  water.     It  is  seldom  rejected  by  the 
stomachj  however  unpleasant  it  may  be  to  the 
taste,  and  its  operation  is  effectual,  and  takes 
place  quickly ;  a  circumstance  of  great  im- 
portance  in  such  cases.     From  one  to  two 
ounces  may  be  safely  taken  difsolved  in  a  pint 
of  warm  water,  in  all  inflamitiatory  complamts 
where  purging  is  proper.     If  it  should  be  ne- 
cefsary  to  repeat  it  in  the  advanced  stages, 
when  the  feverish  heat  begins  to  subside,  it 
may  be  taken  difsolved  in  the  same  quantity 
of  infusion  of  flowers  of  chamomile,  whicb 
will  conduce  to  support  the  tone  of  the  sto- 
mach, without  obstructing  the  evacuation.— 
The  same  remedy  is  proper  in  such  fevers  as 
are  attended  with  local  inflammation.  If  given 
early  in   such   complaints,  it  will  generally 
procure  a  pafsage,  being  quick  and  effectual 
in  its  operation,  and  found,  by  experience,  to 
be  lefs  liable  to  be  thrown  up  than  things 
much  more  pleasing  to  the  taste.     TIic  use  of 
this  medicine  is  not  only  advisable  in  continued 
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fevers,  but  also  in  the  beginning  of  intermit* 
tents,  when  the  patient  is  strong  enough  to 
bear  purging.  But  of  this  I  shall  say  more 
-when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  use  of  the  Peru- 
Tian  bark  in  that  disorder. 

In  the  advanced  state  of  all  fevers,  when 
the  inflammatory  disposition  begins  to  abate> 
and  a  tendency  to  putrefaction  to  prevail,  the 
saJine  purgatives  in  general  are  lefs  proper 
than'  such  as  are  of  a  more  warm  and  stimu- 
kiting  nature.  Khubarb,  in  such  cases,  is 
mor^  proper,  as  being  warm  and  aromatic, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  purgative.  If  it 
be  required  to  be  made  warmer,  one-half,  or 
one-third  part  of  nutmeg,  or  any  other  spice, 
may  be  added ;  from  20  grains  to  60  may  be 
given  for  a  dose,  but  this  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  f 

It  is  a  perplexing  (iircumstance  attending 
the  giving  purgative  medicines  internally,  that 
WC!  cannot  deteripine  the  degree  of  their  ope-, 
ration  by  the  proportion  or  quantity  that  is 
taken.  It  generally  happens,  that  one-half, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  usual  dose  will  have  little 
or  no  effect;  whereas  had  the  full  quantity 
\fctn  ^aken,  it  would  have  produced  a  Iarge^» 
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dischaq^  than  mtgbt  be  desired.  In  Gwes» 
therefore,  where  some  evacus^tions  of  tlpe 
bowels  is  neceisary,  and  at  the  same  time  wt 
might  be  apprehensive  of  any  unpleMUit 
effects  from  a  large  discharge,  it  is  proper  tio 
employ  clysters,  which  have  an  additional  ad^ 
vantage,  that  their  effect  takes  place  in  t 
much  shorter  time  than  could  be  produced 
by  any  purgative  medicine  internally  taken. 
When  clysters  are  administered  with  this  ifr* 
tent,  there  is  no  great  necefsity  to  be  Ydjr 
particular  in  their  composition.  A  pint  cf 
warm  gruel  or  broth,  with  two  spoonfub  of 
sallad  oil,  or  melted  butter,  a  table^spoonfolof 
common  salt,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brom 
sugar,  forms  as  efficacious  and  proper  %  olystwr 
as  the  most  laboured  composition. 

It  is  proper,  while  upon  this  subject,  to 
caution  against  the  practice  of  giving  po^ 
gative  medicines  internally,  especially  sadi 
as  are  of  the  heating,  or  stimulating  kiadi 
commonly  called  warm  purgatives,  to  peof^ 
who  complain  of  pain  in  their  stomadif  ^ 
bowels ;  particularly  if  this  pain  be  attended 
with  heat,  thirst,  or  other  symptoms  of  fever* 
It  is  much  the  safer  practice  to  inject  a  dpXfi 
of  the  kind  befiorementioned,  and  to  fepeit  H 


If  jaeeeibiy,.  and  tQ  use  qxtqips^  foment^Kions^ 
tfaim  to  enter  ^ecipitate)/  on  the  use  of  pur-^ 
^Mi^e  njedicijues,  which,  if  they  do  not  take 
^^ct,  oft^n  aggravate  the  miachieft  by  pixH 
Slicing  or  increasing  a  disposition  to  vomit, 
aifd  sometimes  totally  inverting  the  peristajtic 
^B^otion  of  the  intestines.  If  sufficient  stools 
<»n  be  procured  by  clysters^  the  danger  is 
generally  over;  but  if  that  means  of  relief  do 
HQt  succeed,  it  is  safer  to  apply  to  some  of  the 
profefsion^  who  may  best  determine  what 
BM^tliod  may  be  pursued. 

,  It  18  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  mention^ 
IJmA  when  any  complaint  of  violent  pain  in  the 
tfomach  or  bowels  is  made^  especially  if  such 
pain  be  not  accompanied  by  stools,  we  should 
inquire  first  about  the  place  in  which  it  is 
ijbiefly  felt,  if  that  can  be  pointed  out ;  and 
next,  if  it  came  on  rather  suddenly,  or  soon 
after  performing  some  laborious  work,  espe- 
cially the  lifting  any  great  weight,  or  indeed 
any  considerable  exertion  of  strength*  If  this 
be  found  to  be  the  case,  we  should  carefully 
fanunine  the  belly,  especially  that  part  nearest 
to  the  seat  of  the  pain  $  and  if  any  swelling, 
OS  hunp,  however  small,  be  found,  even  of  the 
ikos  oif  a  hazel-nut,  we  may  be  almost  certain. 
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that  the  cause  of  the  complaint  originaiei 
fix)m  thence,  and  that  if  it  be  tmmediaidy  at- 
tended to,  it  may  probably  be  relieved,  at  least 
the  present  danger  obviated  ;  but  that  if  it  be 
neglected,  the  patient  will  almost  infidliblj 
die.  The  only  remedy  on  such  occasion  is, 
to  restore  the  portion  of  the  intestine,  which  ii 
thus  protruded  and  comprefsed  between  the 
muscles  of  the  abdomen,  again  into  the  cavity 
of  the  belly ;  and  if  this  be  done  soon  after  die 
accident,  it  produces  no  farther  injury.  Bat 
this  must  be  understood  of  such  cases  only  as 
have  a  quick  attention  paid  to  them,  since  if 
any  delay  is  made,  the  danger  increases  Teiy 
rapidly :  even  a  few  hours  may  determine 
the  interval  between  safety  and  death.— If 
the  patient  be  in  the  vigour  of  age  and  strength, 
the  consequences  of  neglect  are  more  to  be 
apprehended,  than  if  he  were  advanced  0 
years,  as  the  probability  of  inflammation  and 
stricture  upon  the  intestine  Is  greater. 

The  apparent  facility  and  celerity  wiA 
which  this  operation  is  often  performed,  9sA 
its  great  simplicity,  may  induce  some  peopk 
to  attempt  the  performance  of  it,  who  hate 
bad  no  instruction  or  experience  relative 
thereto ;  but  it  is  proper  to  caution  against 
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such  attempts,  as  much  nicety  of  touchy  and 
addrefs  of  management,  are  often  requisite; 
and  if  the  part  be  rudely,  or  injudiciously 
handled,  the  hazard  of  the  disorder  is  much 
increased.  The  parts  where  such  an  accident 
is  most  liable  to  happen,  are  the  naVel  and  the 
groin,  but  this  rule  is  by  no  means  universal. 

It  is  farther  neceisary  to  remark,  that  women^ 

who  in  country  businefs  are  often  employed 

in  lifting  considerable  weights,  as  of  pails  of 

milk,  buckets  of  water,  and  such  like,  are 

more  liable  to  ruptures  than  men ;  and  on  that 

account  it  is  highly  necefsary  that  whoever 

attends  women  labouring  unfder  any  acute 

fndns  of  the  abdomen,  should  make  a  strict 

inquiry  into  the  circumstances  under  which 

aiich  pains  originated,  and  particularly  if  there 

be  any  tumour  in  the  groin,  belly,  or  pudenda; 

»id  if  there  be  such,  to  be  informed  of  what 

nature  it  is,  before  he  goes  any  farther,  or  loses 

amy  more  of  that  time,  which  in  such  cases  is 

very  precious. 


To  return  now  from  this  rather  long,  but  I 
EM>pe  not  uselefs,  digre&ion. 

Emetics  are  another  clafs  of  medicines  of 
Volume  IV.  H  h 
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the  evacuatory  kind,  tliat  are  often  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  whose  use  requires 
the  particular  attention  of  those  who  gifC 
advice  to  sick  persons.  It  is  not  meant  here 
to  give  a  general  account  of  the  causes  or 
circumstances  in  which  emetics  may  be  ad< 
ministered  with  propriety,  but  only  to  give  a 
few  hints  relative  to  the  cases  that  are  most 
likely  to  occur  in  such  situations,  in  which 
those  remedies  may  be  useful. 

First,  then,  emetics  are  indicated  in  cases 
where,  from  imprudence  or  negligence,  any 
thing  has  been  swallowed,  that  we  have  reason 
to  believe  would  be  specifically  injurious  by 
its  continuance  in  the  stomach.  Thus  if  vxf 
poisonous  plant,  root,  or  berry,  as  of  henbane^ 
dropwort,  nightshade,  or  such  like,  has  been 
incautiously  or  ignorantly  taken,  our  principii 
security  depends  on  such  poisonous  substance 
being  evacuated  as  soon  as  pofsible,  and  this 
can  only  be  done  with  safety  by  means  of 
emetics.  A  scruple,  or  half  a  drachm  of 
powder  of  ipecacuanha,  together  with  a  graio 
of  emetic  tartar,  may  be  safely  given  on  such 
occasions  to  an  adult  person,  and  worked  off 
with  a  strong  infusion  of  chamomile  flowers, 
or  of  root  of  horse«radish.    This  accident  is 
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most  likely  to  happen  to  children^  with  whom 
the  same  remedy  may  be  tried;  some  dimi-, 
nation  in  tjbe  dose  may  be  proper  y  but  in  such 
dangerous  cases  it  is  better  to  give  a  full  dose, 
and  the  rather  as  by  the  quicker  and  more 
effectual  operation  of  a  larger  quantity,  the 
emetic  substance  itself  is  sooner  and  more  com- 
pletely discharged,  and  in  general  with  greater 
ease  to  the  patient,  than  if  a  small  dose  had 
been  employed.  The  same  remedy  may  be 
taken  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  by 
excefs  of  food,  or  by  any  victuals  that  dis- 
agree. 

■ 

.-With  the  same  intention,  emetics  'may  be 
given  when  by  some  violent  debauch  the 
stomach  is  deluged  with  strong  liquprs,  and 
the  insensibility  may  be  so  great^  that  it  may 
be  apprehended  life  is  endangered.  A  quick 
and  effectual  evacuation  of  the  stomach  is 
sometimes  of  great  consequence  in  such  cases, 
and  serves  to  rescue  such  unwary  persons  from 
impending  destruction.  When  the  stupor 
prevails  so  far  as  to  prevent  swallowing,  a  few 
grains  of  emetic  tartar  conveyed  to  the  back 
part  of  the  tongue  will  find  its  way  into  the 
stomach,  and  in  most  cases,  where  that  organ 
retains  any  sensibility,  produce  vomiting.  A 
3  Hh2 
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few|frains  j[ three  or  fotnr  for  in^tanct)  ef  Hue 
vitriol  may  be  titsed  for  tltc  same  purpo^,  and 
in  desperate  cases  is  preforable,  as  pofseftitiga 
stronger  emetic  quality. 

It  must  however  be  observed,  that  it  is  not 
always  either  advisable  or  safe  to  give  vomits 
to  remove  substances  that  have  got  into  fte 
stomach,  that  we  apprehend  may  do  mischief 
by  means   of  their  mechanical  stimulus,  as 

• 

pieces  of  bone,  pins,  or  other  sharp  or  pointed 
bodies,  that  may  have  been  swallowed.  %t 
contraction  of  the  stomach  that  necefsariljr 
attends  vomiting  may,  if  the  substances  be 
not  dtsclK^ged,  aggravate  their  bbd  Elects, 
and  cause  mischief  by  prefding  on  Bilch  Mb- 
stances ;  which  might  not  have  ht^penedi  ted 
they  been  left  undisturbed. 

But  ifhe  use  of  emetics  Is  not  confined  mctcff 
to  cases  where  we  desire  to  empty  thestomidty 
on  account  of  any  foulnefs  supposed  to  be 
lodged  there.  They  are  often  of  the  gfctto* 
service  when  given  at  the  coming  oh  of 
feverish  complaints,  whether  these  be  InlW* 
mittent  or  continual  fevers.  Itt  both  of  tbeic, 
it  it  usual  for  some  degree  of  nausea,  or  flck* 
nefs  of  the  stomach,  to  acccuDpony  the  oaJdfi^ 
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'which  it  is  proper  to  encourage,  should  it  njot 
oome  to  an  actual  vomitiog.  An  infusion  of 
chamooMle  is  often  sufficieot  for  this  purpose  ^ 
bi|t  if  that  fail  to  excite  a  complete  discharge, 
a  scruple  of  ipecacuanha  in  powder  will  afslst 
the  dijicbarge  sufficiently,  effectually^  and 
safely. 

Emetics  are  often  of  service  in  the  conMnon 
catarrhous  cold,  when  the  glands  of  the  throat 
and  fauces  are  deluged  with  mucous  phlegm^ 
which  is  often  very  difficuU  to  be  spit  up.  In 
tibKCse  cases,  an  emetic  often  acts  in  the  most 
powerful  manner  in  unload ing^  the  glands,,  and 
promoting  general  expectoration. 

Abput  ten  years,  ago,,  a  disease  appeared  in 

the  Midland  counties,  much  resembling  the 

Ulcerated  sore  throat,  but  differing  from  it  in 

ISi^lity,  and  requiring  very  different  remedies. 

Xh.is  was  called  riie  sore  throat,  attended  with 

scarlet  fever,  and  raged   principally  in   the 

Summer  and  autumn^  in  hot  and  dry  weather, 

oisid  attacked  principally  robust  and  vigorous 

^>eople.     Vomiting,  in  this  disorder,  proved  a 

Very  effectual  remedy,  and  required  to  be  fre- 

C|uently  repeated,  during  the  heat  of  the  dis* 

^j  even  in  bad.cascs^  as  far  as  twice  in 

'4  RhS' 
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twenty-four  hours.  Should  the  same  com- 
plaint again  become  epidemic,  the  early  ad- 
ministration of  emetics  will  probably  be  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  and  ought  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  It  was  found  necefsary  to  use 
such  as  were  of  a  powerful  kind,  otherwise 
little  benefit  was  received. 

The  above  are  far  from  being  the  only  cases 
wherein  emetics  are  useful,  but  such  only  as 
occur  to  me  wherein  they  may  be  administered 
^\'ithout  hazard  of  being  injurious,  and  have  a 
probability  of  being  of  service.  It  will  be 
proper  here  to  offer  some  Cautions  relative  to 
the  Dose  and  Management  of  Emetics. 

'   First,  then,  I  apprehend  that  it  is  a  mistaken 
notion  that  gentle  emetics,  as  they  are  called, 
are  milder  in  their  operation  than  the  mwc 
powerful.     A  small  quantity  pf  ipecacuanltt 
often  causes  a  most  troublesome  nausea  and 
retching,  for  a  long  time  together,  owing  to 
its  not  pofsefsing  a  stimulus  sufficiently  stt^i 
to  cause  a  complete  evacuation  of  the  stomach* 
A  strong  emetic,  on  the  other  hand,  by  fcka^' 
ing  the.  stomach  in  a  few  efforts,  is  itself  dis- 
chargedf  and  of  course  gives  no  farther  trouble- 
A  scruple  of  ipecacuanha,  in  general,  operate* 
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with  much  lefs  pain  and  fatigue  than  five  or 
ten  grains,  and  the  operation  is  sooner  over. 
It  is  proper  to  add  a  portion  of  some  anti- 
monial  preparation  to  the  ipecacuanha:  a 
grain  or  two  of  emetic  tartar,  or  a  drachm  or 
two  drachms  of  antimonial  wine,  serve  tha  pur- 
pose equally  well.  They  are  of  service  in  clear- 
ing the  stomach  more  completely  than  ipeca- 
cuanha would  do  if  given  alone ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ipecacuanha  causes  the  anti- 
monial medicines  to  operate  with  greater 
certainty  as  emetics,  which  would  otherwise 
often  go  off  by  stool. 

Another  caution  I  would  recommend  is,  to 
wait  patiently  for  the  operation  of  the  emetic, 
and  not  to  attempt  by  any  mechanical  means, 
a$  tickling  the  throat  with  a  feather,  or  with 

^the  finger,  to  cause  retching  before  the  sick- 
ncjfs  is  sufficiently  strong  to  excite  vomiting 
fireely.     It  is  better  even  to  reprefs  the  first 

motions  to  vomit,  apd  wait  till  they  become 

sufficiently  strong  to  be  effectual. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  ad- 
^tion  of  antimony  to  ipecacuanha,  though  it 
certainly  causes  a  more  full  evacuation  of  the 
stomachj  seems  tp  retard  the  pperation  in  some 

Hhi 
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measure.  Ipecacuanha  given  alone,  genenJlj 
causes  sicknels  in  the  space  of  fifteen  or  twentf 
minutes ;  whereas,  if  antimony  be  added,  that 
effect  seldom  takes  place  under  half  an  hour 
or  fbr^  minutes,  and  often  longer. 

Another  caution  is,  for  those  who  take 
emetics,  not  to  load  their  stomach  with  large 
quantities  of  warm  insipid  liquor,  under  the 
notion  of  working  off  the  vomit;  warm  cht* 
momile,  or  horse-radish  tea,  or  a  mixture  of 
both,  is  preferable  to  gruel  or  warm-watrr, 
as  not  relaxing  the  stomach  so  much  as  dioie 
weak  tastelefs  liquors. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  considered  by  all,  that 
the  habit  of  taking  emetics  is  of  itself  very 
weakening  to  the  stomach  and  powers  of 
digestion;  occasionally  used,  they  are  in  most 
cases  a  safe  and  powerful  remedy,  but  fie* 
quent  repetition  causes  them  to  be  lefs  bene- 
ficial, and  in  time  hurtful. 

Medicines  that  cause  sweat,  called  in  me- 
dicine Diaphoretksy  are  next  to  be  considered. 
The  use  of  these,  though  not  so  general  as  was 
formerly  thought,  still  forms  an  important  iO'' 
dication.    The  common  catarrho^s  cold  '^ 
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more  effectually  relieved  by  promoting  this 
evacuation  than  by  any  other  means,  an^  the 
same  was  observed  of  the  influenza^  v^h^en 
that  complaint  was  epidemic  some  years  ago. 
Rheumatic  complaints  are  ^Iso  benefited  by 
it,  ^d  many  other  slight  febrile  complaiuts. 
Nothing,  however,  has  been  more  mistake^, 
th#n  the  most  effectual  means  of  producing 
(Ims  discharge.     External  heat  is  generallj 
thought  necefsary;  but  it  has  beeQ  discovered 
of  l^te  years,  that  the  body  may  easily  \ft 
ms^  too  l^ot  to  sweat,  3^4  that  there  is  oft^a 
no  method  more  powerful  tha,a  by  di^inis)ung 
the  heat  of  the  body  when  too  great,  and  that 
it  i%  often  necefsarjr,  in  order  to  promote  per-^ 
spuatipo,  to  tal$L?  off  pai^  of  tl^  l;)ed-clpthe$» 
flvi>inish  the  heat  pf  th^  rpon^  by  i(ei;npvlQg 
the  fire  an^  opening  t;he  wiudpws,  and  to 
give  cool  liquprs  to  ^hp  paAieni;.— Nothing 
succeeds  better  wiith  this  view  in  the  Qomn^^n 
catarrhous  cold,  which  requ^es  spine  dis« 
charge  by  perspiration  as  mu(;b  as  any  com- 
plaint whatever,  tha»  to  bathe  the   feet  at 
Bight  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ia  crater  made 
iJx)ut  blood'^warm,  nnd  to  take  a  moderate 
dose  of  spirits  of  hartshorn  in  a  pint  of  warm 
vbey,  gruel,  or  infusion  of  some  garden  herbs, 
as  bahOj  oimt,  $£?.    Ijhi^  i^.  perh^psK  the.  s^est 
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method  of  any;  as  whatever  the  nature  of 
the  disease  may  turn  out  afterwards,  no  in- 
jury can  arise  from  what  has  been  done. 

In  rheumatic  cases,  it  may  be  necefsary  to 
employ  diaphoretics  of  a  more  powerful  kind, 
and  for  this  purpose  Daoer^s  Powder  is  fre- 
quently given,  and  often  with  good  efiecf. 
It  is  given  from  five  to  fifteen  grains,  and  may 
be  continued  every  night,  or  every  other  night, 
for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  if  the  discharge  by 
the  skin  be  not  too  great,  and  the  painful 
symptoms  continue. 

It  is  proper  here  to  speak  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of   that   popular  remedy,    Dtb 
Jameses  Fever  Powder.    This  is  well  known 
to  be  an  antimonial  composition,  lefs  stimu- 
lating to  the  stomach  and  bowels  than  emetic 
tartar,  and  on  that  account  preferable  where  ^ 
any  permanent  effect  is   desired.    It  often  a 
acts  as  an  emetic  or  a  purgative,  as  well  as  a^ 
diaphoretic;  but  the  last  effect  is,  I  thinkj^ 
more  common.    In  fevers  of  the  inflammatory^ 
kind,  and  such  as  are  commonly  found  in^i 
country  places,  it  is,  if  given  with  any  tolerable^ 
caution,  an  excellent  remedy,  taking  off  die^ 
feverish  spa$m«  unloading  the  stomach  andfl 
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bowels^  and  as  it  were  giving  an  opportunity 
for  the  exertions  of  nature.  It  is  best  given 
at  the  beginning  of  feverish  complaints,  before 
they  alter  their  tendency  from  an  inflammatory 
to  one  that  is  putrid.  If  the  inflammatory 
ymptoms  are  violent,  it  is  safer  to  use  some 
previous  evacuations  by  bleeding,  and  a  clyster  5 
ft^r  which  from  five  to  twenty  grains  may  be 
iven,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  patient 
nd  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  It  is  given 
rith  most  advantage  in  cases  wherein  the 
titient  ib  able  to  bear  considerable  discharge 
y  stool;  but  it  is  remarkat>le  that  these* 
^mingly  distrefsing  operations  are  soon  re- 
overed,  and  the  patient  appears  in  man/ 
ases  the  stronger  on  their  account.  The 
kicknefs  also  caused  by  this  medicine,  how- 
ever uneasy  to  bear  whilst  it  lasts,  generally 
feaves  the  stomach  in  a  state  fit  for  the  re- 
ceivmg  of  nourishment;  an  inclination  for 
^vhich  is,  in  many  instances,  one  of  the  first 
marks  of  benefit  received  from  the  use  of  this 
wnaedy. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  this  medicine, 
though  given  to  its  full  quantity,  produces  no 
Visible  effect  of  any  kind.  Whether  this  be 
owing  to  any  defect  in  the  preparation,  or  to 
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wj  iMensibiUty  in  the  oerves  of  the  stoov^ 
^t  sucli  timesiy  I  caooot  determine.    It  is 
however  is\  such  circiwistances  neceisaiy  to 
(orwBfd  its  effects,  sinccf  if  it  remsnin  L^i^ctivi^ 
14  Yf^spect  of  producing  some  evacuation  or 
Oi^ief)  it  seldom  is  of  any  service.    If  the 
stomach  appears  to  be  loaded,  a  sccuple  of 
ipecacuanha  may  be  given,  yoixxfid  to  a  gfm 
of  emetic  tartar,  lyhich  generally  takes  eSksi^ 
and  sometime^  seems  to  excite  the  actipn  of 
the:  powder.    If  we  wish   to  determine.  it| 
action  downward,  an  ounce  or  six  dcacboM 
of  the  bifter  purging  salt  may  be  taken,  aiyk 
a  ¥ lystei?  oi^  broth  and  common  salt  thrpva 

As  to  the  mode  of  exhibiting  this  mcdicilV* 
I  hr^vo  before  observed,  that  it  may  b^  takm 
&om  five  to  twenty  grains  at  a  dose^  and  k 
most  conveniently  given  in.  something  of  a^ 
viscid  consistence,  as  pulp  of  roasted  appk* 
currant-jelly,  or  the  like.  If  put  into  Wf 
thin  fluid,  as  tea,  it  is  apt  to  sink  ta 
the  bottom,  being  of  considerable  specific 
gravity,  and  indifsoluble  in  any  watci^^  fluid. 
It  has  been  a  great  injury  to  medicine^  ijx^ 
this  preparation  should  have  been  kept  so  ]ong 
as  an  empyrical  secret    It.  hst^^  be^n  by  thiit 
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oeans  tltoUed  in  complaints  in  which  it  had 
10  salutary  efficacy^  and  was  even  liable  to 
»rove  injurious.  It  is  impofsible  that  any 
tiedicine  can  be  suited  to  every  kind  of 
^ver.  Some  require  immediate  and  largt 
vacuations ;  in  others,  such  a  treatment  tends 
Q&Uibly  to  destroy  the  patient;  and  there  is 
10  doubt  that  die  indiscriminate  recommenda^ 
ioD  of  this  remedy,  which  generally  acts  as  a 
K>werful  evacuant,  must  have  been'  the  cause 
f  many  lives  been  sacrificed  to  pecuniary 
nterest.  Such  a  remedy,  however  suited  to 
lisorders  where  a  quick  and  powerful  eva« 
ruation  is  requiredi  is  utterly  improper  ip 
la^es  where  the  powers  of  Jife  are  much  re- 
luced,  and  where  the  utmost  attention  to 
ttpport  the  strength  of  the  patient  is  necefiary, 
rtiip.  is  always  the  indication  in  fevers  of  the 
QWi  nervous,  and  contagious  kind,  and  is 
requently  the  case  in  the.  advanced  state 
jf  fevers  in  general,  whatever  might  be  their 
endency  at  their  first  appearance.  Even 
in  the  rheumatism,  which  is  of  an  inflam* 
natory  nature^  though  often  chronical  in  point 
)f  its  duration,  this  medicine,  though  often 
lerviceable  at  the  beginning,  must  not  be 
:ontinued  very  long,  as  it  is  found,  like  the 
>ilief  antimonial  preparatioi^,  to  injure  by 
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long  use  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  powen 
of  digestion. 

Tlie  high,  and  as  it  might  justly  be  called, 
extravagant  price  of  this  remedy,  which  bore 
scarcely  any  afsignable  proportion  to  its  in- 
trinsic value,  has  caused  its  use  to  be  leis 
general  among  the  poor  than  humanity  wouU 
desire.  That  objection  is  now,  however, 
superseded  J  the  powder  being  now  sold  at 
Apothecaries-hall,  for  lefs  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  its  former  price ;  and  this  powder  is 
found,  on  the  most  impartial  examination,  ta 
be  fully  equal  in  every  respect  to  that  sold 
under  the  denomination  of  Jameses  Powder. 

Diuretic  Medicines  form  a  clafs  of  remedies, 
whose  effects  would  be  very  desirable,  were 
they  not  so  precarious.  No  diuretics  that  w« 
know  are  much  to  be  depended  xypon  fe 
certainty  of  operation,  especially  in  such 
cases  as  we  most  desire  to  have  it.  Those 
that  are  safest,  and  least  offensive  to  the 
stomach,  are,  the  sweet  spirit  of  nitres  and 
the  sweet  spirit  of  vitriol,  which  may  be  taken 
in  the  dose  of  a  tea  spoonful  in  a  glafs  of  water, 
or  other  cold  liquor,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  continued  for  two  or  three  weeks.   Some 
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3f  the  vegetable  infusions,  as  of  horse-radish 
and  mustard-seed,  will  sometimes  produce  the 
same  effect,  and  may  be  continued,  if  succefs- 
ful,  a  long  time,  without  injury  to  the  constitu- 
tion or  health  in  other  respects.  The  infusion 
may  be  made  by  pouring  hot  water  on  the 
mustard-seed  bruised, .  and  horse-radish  fresh 
scraped,  and  letting  them  stand  together  a  feiv 
minutes.  An  ounce  of  each  of  the  ingredients 
is  enough  for  a  quart  of  water  -,  and  abeitf  A 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  infusion  may  be  tak6n 
twice  a  day. — The  above  infusion,  or  on^ 
similar  to  it,  is  often  used  with  succeis  in  thei 
swelling  of  the  belly  and  legs,  which  «oftea 
succeeds  obstinate  intermittent  fevers,  and  is 
generally  attended  with  thick  turbid  urine, 
which  is  secreted  in  small  quantity*  This  pre- 
paration, though  apparently  simple,  is  as  likely 
to  succeed  as  many  others  that  are  more  com* 
po^onded,  and  may  be  safely  tried  in  all  c^es 
where  the  urinary  secretion  is  defective. — It 
is  proper,  however,  to  caution  against  the 
giving  diuretic  medicines  of  any  kind,  when, 
my  pain,  or  heat  of  urine,  accompanies  the 
diminution  of  its  quantity.  In  such  cases, 
opiate  and  emolient  remedies  are  proper, 
joined  with  such  as  abate  inflammation. 
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Having  thus  spoken  of  medicines  that  pftv 
duce  evacuation,  I  shall  now  sp^ak  of  those 
which  stimulate,  and  call  the  poi;i-ers  of  life 
intb  action. 

4 

Slimutartt  Medidfies  may  be  considered,  in 
practice,  as  of  two  kinds;  one  of  which  tends 
to  gi\re   a  permanent  support  to   the  vital 
powets  ;  the  other  tends  to  excite  their  action 
in  a  more  temporary  manner.     Of  the  foimer 
of  these,  wine,  when  good,  is  perhaps  tbe 
most  generally  useful  in  cases  of  emergencj. 
It  is  liow  found,  that,  in  low  and  putrid  feven, 
wine  may  be  given  with  great  advantage  la 
kvrger  quantity  than  was  formerly  thotiglit 
practicable  with  safety,  even  to  two  or  thM 
bottles  in   twenty-foUi"  hours.     Nay,   larger 
quantities  haVe  been  admlriistefed,  but  it  bii 
been  found,  tftat  even  a  proper  remedy  nay 
be  over-dosed,  and  that  such  qtiantities  as  I 
have  above  specified,  should   be  cautfooiiy 
Ventured  oh,  and  not  without  attentively  ob- 
serving the  effects  of  each  dese  that  is  taken. 
The  best  wav  of  giving  it  is,  I  think,  in  sniaB 
quantities,  and  frequently,-  and  as  fresh  from 
the  cellar  as  pofsible,  perfectly  cool,  and  with- 
out any  adrriixture. 
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In  fevers,  where  the  skin  is  moist,  with  a 
scalding  beat  to  the  touch,  the  pulse  quick 
tod  low,  the  eyes  moist  or  watery,  the  stools 
loose  and  foetid,  thirst  great,  tongue  foul, 
respiration  difficult,  and  spirits  deprefsed, 
the  use  of  the  wine  is  advisable^  and  is  indeed 
the  principal  remedy  on  which  we  must  de* 
pend.  The  indication  for  wine  is  stronger, 
if  any  spots  of  a  blue  or  purple  cast  appear 
on  the  body,  or  if  a  low  muttering  delirium 
conie  on,  attended  witH  faintnefs^  Life  then 
depends  on  active  and  quick  exertions*  Most 
fevers  that  are  contagious  are  of  this  kind, 
particularly  that  called  the  Jail  Fever;  and 
the  same  method  of  treatment  is  necefsary  in 
some  measure  in  most  acute  fevers  that  last 
beyond  eight  or  ten  days,  without  some  evi- 
dent signs  of  abatement.  The  marks  whereby 
we  may  judge  wine,  when  administered,  to 
be  of  service,  are,  a  cefsation  or  diminution 
of  the  pain  in  the  head,  or  dilirium,  diminution 
of  the  heat  and  clammy  sweat,  and  by  the  pa- 
tient being  in  better  spirits,  and  entertaining 
hopes  of  his  recovery.  It  often  happens,  that 
fevers  of  this  kind,  when  they  begin  to  abate, 
afsume  somewhat  of  an  inflammatory  appear- 
ance, the  skin  becoming  hot  and  dry,  and  the 
pulse  full  and  quick.    These  symptoms  are 
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not  unfavourable,  and  generally  abate  of  tbeir 
own  accord.  They  indicate,  however,  that 
wine  should  be  more  sparingly  given,  if  not 
totally  laid  aside,  during  their  contiouance. 

If  wine  cannot  be  had,  or  not  in  perfection, 
or  is  not  relished  by  the  palate,  good  malt- 
liquor  may  be  substituted  in  its  room ;  and  I 
have  seen  porter  tried  with  the  best  effect  in 
a  case  of  this  kind.    The  patient  drank  about 
three   quarts  a  day  for  several  days,  and  it 
seemed  to  agree  better  than  wine  or  any  other 
medicine,  and  was,  after  the  second  day,  the 
only  remedy  administered.     I  have  some  rea- 
son to  think,  ale,  or  strong  beer,  might  be 
used  with  similar  effect ;  but  have  never  bad 
any  personal  experience  of  their  efficacy.  The 
Peruvian  bark  is  used  with  the  same  intentiOD 
in  the  same  disorder,  and  with  good  eficct. 
But  it  is  now  thought  that  wine  is  full  as 
powerful,  and  much  more  easily  administered, 
as  being  more  grateful  to  the  palate  ;  a  ttuog 
of  great  importance,  where  the  frequent  ^ep^ 
tition  of  a  medicine  is  necefsary.     Tht  use  of 
the  bark  is,  therefore,  in  a  good  measure  su- 
perseded in  putrid  fevers,  except  where  the 
throat   is  ulcerated;  in  which  complaint  it 
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has  been  found,  by  experience,  to  be  parti- 
cularly useful. 

The  principal  use  of  the  Peruvian  Bark  is 
in  the  intermittent  fever,  the  returns  of  which 
it  is  well  known  to  be  very  efficacious  in  pre- 
venting. It  is  best  given  in  substance,  and 
most  conveniently  in  form  of  an  electuary, 
made  up  with  any  syrup,  and  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  spice,  as  a  little  nutmeg,  or  cin- 
-namon,  in  powder,  to  each  dose.  If  the  pa- 
tient be  strong,  and  the  body  costive,  a  small 
qbantity,  (a  drachm  for  instance,)  of  Glauber's 
salts,  or  the  bitter  purging  salt,  may  be  added 
to  the  three  or  four  first  doses  of  the  bark, 
which  generally  opens  the  body,  arid  promotes 
urine ;  but  if  the  disorder  be  advanced,  or  the 
patient  weak,  or  in  years,  such  addition  is  lefs 
proper.  If  the  bark  purges,  such  tendency 
must  be  moderated,  which  a  few  drops,  (two 
or  three,  for  instance,)  of  liquid  laudanum  in 
each  dose  generally  does  very  effectually ;  and 
when  that  disposition  is  conquered,  the  lauda- 
num must  be  omitted.  The  bark  must  be 
given  in  considerable  quantity,  when  employed 
to  cure  an  intermittent.  It  is  to  little  purpose 
to  give  to  a  grown  up  person  lefs  than  an  ounce 
in  twenty-four  hours,  and  often  double  that 

li  2 
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quantity.     It  may  be  given  in  doses  of  two 
scruples  or  a  drachm  each,  or  about  the  bulk 
of  a  large  nutmeg  of  the  electuary  every  two 
hours  on  the  day  of  intermifeion,  and    re- 
peated every  day  for  several  days,  if  the  fever 
does  not  return.     After  the   intermifsion  of 
three  or  four  periods  of  the  paroxysms,  we 
may  diminish  the  quantity,  and  give  it  only 
every  four  hours,  taking  care  to  give  a  dose  a 
little  before  the  time  of  day  that  the  return  of 
the  complaint  may  be  most  probably  expected. 
If  the  complaint  does  not  return,  the  quantity 
may  be,  in  the  space  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
still  farther  diminished,  but  it  must  not  be 
left  off  entirely,  for  the  space  of  at  least  six 

weeks.  If  the  disorder  has  had  several  r^ 
turns,  if  it  be  an  autumnal  season,  and  the 
weather  rainy,  if  the  fits  return  every  day,  or 
with  an  interval  of  two  days,  or  if  the  patient 
be  weak  and  emaciated,  more  caution  and  at- 
tention to  the  regular  administration  of  the 
bark  will  be  necefsary. 

It  would  be  a  desirable  circumstance,  if 
that  kind  of  the  Peruvian  Bark,  called  the 
Bed  Barky  were  to  be  had  genuine ;  but  at  pre- 
sent there  is  reason  to  think,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  procured.    In  an  obstinate  case  of  an  in- 
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termittent,  that  fell  lately  under  my  care,  I  had 
an  opportunity  of  trying  the  effects  of  the 
calamus  aromaticus,  which  given  in  com- 
bination with  the  Peruvian  bark,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  part  to  two  of  the  bark,  stopt 
the  progrefs  of  an  intermittent  that  had 
resisted  the  bark  taken  alone.  It  is  proper 
during  a  course  of  the  bark  to  use  a  moderately 
liberal  diet ;  but  all  excefs,  either  in  meat  or 
drinks,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. 

It  is  an  old  prejudice  that  subsists  even  to 
the  present  time,  and  among  some  of  the 
medical  profefsion,  that  intermittent  fevers 
should  not  be  too  soon  stopt,  but  suffered  to 
go  on  through  several  paroxysms,  before  the 
bark  should  be  given.  It  was  thought  that 
several  disorders,  particularly  indurations  of 
the  liver,  jaundice,  mesenteric  obstructions, 
and  even  rheumatic  complaints,  were  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  bark  being,  as  it  was 
thought,  prematurely  given.  But  it  now 
appears,  that  these  complaints  were  the  con- 
sequences of  the  disorder  being  suffered  to 
continue  too  long,  not  of  its  being  too  soon 
stopt,  and  that  the  best  method  of  preventing 
them  is  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  fits  as 
early  as  pofsible  by  a  steady  and  resolute  use 
1  lis 
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of  the  proper  remedy.  This  caution  ought  to 
jbe  carefully  attended  to,  and  enforced  by  those 
who  give  advice  to  people  in  country  places, 
as  the  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  fits  being 
suffered  to  continue,  are  often  .very  strong. 

Bitter  Aledicines,  such  as  the  flowers  of  cha- 
momile, roots  of  gentian,  and  centaury,  are, 
in  a  good  measure,  similar  in  their  effects  to 
the  Peruvian  bark.     They  are,  however,  lefi 
effectual  in  the  cure  of  intermittent^  and  dis- 
orders of  a  putrid  tendency,  but  better  suited 
to  a  weak  state  of  the  stomach  and  qrgans  of 
digestion.     A  strong  infusion  of  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  articles,  with  a  little  rbd  of 
the  Seville  orange,  makes  a  bitter  preparatiim 
as  efficacious  as  any,  and  as  pleasant  as  such 
a  medicine  can  well  be  expected  to  be.   A 
quarter  of  a  pint  of  this  taken  twice  a  day  for 
a  week,  fortnight,  or  three  weeks,  will  often 
be  of  great  service  in  disorders  of  the  stomach 
unattended  with  fever.     Infusions  of  this  kind 
are  also  convenient  vehicles  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  some  other   medicines.      I  have 
before  mentioned,  that  saline  purgatives  may 
be  given  to  advantage  difsolved  in  an  infiision 
of  flowers  of  chamomile,  and  the  same  is  true 
of  such  diuretic  medicines  as  are  of  small  bulk. 
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The  dulcified  spirits  of  vitriol,  and  of  nitre, 
may  be  given  in  this  way,  as  may  salt  of  tarta^ 
when  used  as  a  diuretic. 

There  is  likewise  another  clafs  of  stimulant 
remedies,  which  seem  to  act  more  generally 
on  the  system,  though  they  sometimes  excite 
particular  secretions.  ITie  infusion  of  mnstard 
seed  and  korse-radisk,  before  recommended 
as  a  diuretic,  is  of  this  kind,  and  is  often  given 
with  advantage  in  cases  where  the  secretions 
in  general  are  languid  and  slow.  It  may  be 
taken  with  considerable  advantage  in  rheu- 
matic cases  of  long  duration,  where  the  pain 
is  rather  tedious  and  troublesome  than  acute, 
and  attended  with  little  or  no  fever.  This 
medicine  may  be  continued  a  considerable 
time,  several  months  for  instance,  with  lefs 
injury  to  the  health  and  constitution  in  general, 
than  might  be  expected  from  the  long  use  of 
substances,  whose  sensible  qualities  are  so 
powerful. 

Stimtdant  applications  of  the  external  kind 
are  next  to  be  considered,  llie  principal  of 
these  are  Blisters.  The  proper  use  of  these, 
in  many  instances,  is  attended  with  much 
wcety^  and  of  course  not  a  subject  of  my 
6  lii 
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present  treatise,  which  is  only  to  give  cautions', 
and  to  recommend  the  use  .of  such  remedies 
as  may  be  applied  with  safety  in  su.ch  cirr 
cumstances  as  are  obvious  to  common  under- 
standings,  independent  of  medical  knowledge. 
Neverthelefs,  there  are,  I  think,  many  oppor* 
tunities  of  their  being  emplpyed  with  safety 
and  probability  of  advantage,  in  circumstances 
that  require  no  great  medical  knpwtedge  to 
discover.    Thus  the  use  of  blisters  is  advisable 
in  all  internal  pains,  whether  of  the  breast, 
side,  or  belly,  attended  with  fever.     In  such 
cases,  after  bleeding,  a  blister,  applied  as  neaf 
to  the  scat  of  the  pain  as  pofsible,  is  a  safe»  and 
in  general,    if  put  on  early  after  the   comr 
mencement  of  the  disease,  an  efficacious  re- 
medy ;  which  may,  if  necefsary,  be  repeated 
with   perfect  safety.        In  cases,    likewise, 
where  cough  and  pain  of  the  breast,  though 
unattended  with  much  fever,  are  symptoms,  I 
have  seen  the  best  effect  from  small  blisters 
repeatedly  applied  to  the  part  where  the  pain 
was  felt  J    and  believe,  if  they  were  oftener 
tried  when  these  symptoms  are  but  recent^ 
might  prevent  many  complaints  of  the  lungs, 
which  a  short  neglect  renders  fatal.     I  bare 
found  it  the  most  easy,  as  well  as  effectual 
method  of  using  this  remedy,  to  apply  it  at 
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going  to  bed^  and,  if  it  has  fi&etip  to  retnove 
}t  in  the  morning,  and  suffer  it  to  heal  up, 
and  if  necef^ry  to  repeat  it.  This  is  lef$ 
troublesome,  and  4  think  more  effectual^  thz^ 
a  perpetyA)  blister. 

&lt$ters  are  useful  in  pains  of  the  he^ 
ficcpmpanying  fever,  or  where  any  tendency 
to  vertigo  or  delirium  appears.  If  applied  at 
the  first  appearance  of  these  symptoms,  which 
are  always  alarming,  ihey  are  often  of  the 
greatest  service,  and  safe  in  their  application. 
They  are  most  serviceable  in  such  cases,  if 
applied  to  the  head  v^hen  firesh  shaved ;  but 
as  that  cannot  always  be  done,  especially  with 
women,  they  must  be  put  on  between  the 
shoulders.  The  same  remedy  is  often  used 
in  some  local  inflammations,  partly  of  the  ex- 
ternal kind.  Thus  in  the  inflammation  of  the 
eye,  or  inner  part  of  the  ear,  blisters  behind 
the  ear$  frequently  bring,  after  other  evacu- 
ations have  been  used,  great  relief;  which  is 
likewise  the  case  in  violent  pains  in^|g|^|f  ek 
^md  face. 


The  strangury  sometimes  follows  tne  ap- 
plication of  a  blister.  ITiis  however,  though 
troublesome,  is  seldom  of  any  serious  con- 
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sidcration,  as  it  is  mostlj  relieved  by  drinking 
plentifully  of  any  mild  warm  diluting  liquor, 
as  milk  and  water,  infusion  of  linseed,  sohitioD 
of  gum  arable  in  an  infusion  of  the  root  of 
marsh-mallows,  and  such  like.     It  is  thought 
to  conduce  to  the  prevention  of  the  strangury, 
in  those  subject  to  it,  to  cover  the  blistering 
plaster,  as  fur  as  the  flies  extend,  with  a  piece 
of  gauze  or  muslin,  and  to  spread  the  margia 
with  the  gum  plaster,  to  secure  its  adhesioD. 
i)y  this  management,  the  whole  of  the  flies  are 
taken  oflf  when  the  blister  is  drefsed,  which 
contributes  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  their 
acrimonious  particles,  which  are  thought  to  be 
taken  into  the  circulation  by  being  suffered 
to  remain  on  the  raw  part.     This  precaution 
IS  of  ser\'ice»  but  not  always  quite  effectual, 
and  should  not  be  used  when  a  quick  operation 
IS  required,  as  it  abates  the  activity  of  the 
cnntharides.       It  is   customary    with    sonae 
lo  sufier  the  blistering  plaster  to  remain  on 
the  part  twenty-four  hours,  but  I  thinL  the 
timt  should  l>c  measured  by  the  effect ;  and 
if  a  blister  be  raised  in  a  third  part  of  the 
time,  as  is  often  the  case  if  the  plaster  be 
i;oi>d,  there  is  no   occasion  to  trouble  the 
jniticnt  with  it  for  a  longer  time,  which  often 
^ivcs  uuncccUao*  pain,  and  is  much  osofe 
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likely  to  cause  strangury,  than  if  it  were  re- 
moved earlier. 

The  drefsing  of  blisters  is  worthy  attention. 
The  best  of  any  is  a  simple  plaster  of  white 
wax  and  olive  oil,  noelted  together  by  a  very 
gentle  heat,  and  spread  thin  on  a  rather  £ne 
linen  cloth.  This  keeps  the  part  from  the  air, 
and  does  not  stick  to  it,  or  cause  any  irritation. 
It  is  proper,  previous  to  the  application  of  a 
blister,  to  examine  the  surface  of  the  plaster, 
that  it  may  be  sufficiently  moist ;  since,  if  it 
be  too  dry,  it  will  often  produce  no  effect 
whatsoever.  If  it  seem  dry  and  unpliable,  it 
should  be  gently  warmed  before  the  fire,  and 
moistened,  first  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or 
brandy,  and  then  with  a  little  olive  oil  or  fresh 
butter.  We  must  be  cautious  in  practice  of 
applying  blisters  at  all  in  cases  of  the  putrid 
kind  attended  with  fever,  and  where  inflam- 
mations of  the  urinary  pafspges  are  present. 

Blisters,  however,  are  not  the  only  forms  in 
which  external  stimulants  may  be  euiployed 
with  advantage.  It  sometime  happens,  that 
it  may  be  convenient  to  employ  a  remedy  of 
quicker  operation,  as  in  violent  pains  of  the 
bead,  delirium  of  fevers,  apoplectic  or  para- 
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lytic  seizures,  and  the  like.    In  such 
ing    circumstances,    it  has  been  frequendj 
found,  that  stimulant  applications  to  the  lower 
extremities  have  been  of  great  service,  and 
proved  a  safe,  as  well  as  an  effectual  remedy. 
Mustard-seed  bruised,  or  in  fine  pov^der»  as 
the  flour  of  mustard,  is  the  best  appiicatiQiL 
If  this  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
stale  bread  grated  down,  and  made  inta  a  n^ 
•ther  moist  paste  with  vinegar,  it  wiU  fonn  a 
cataplasm  of  a  proper  consistence  for  the  pur- 
pose here  intended.     If  this  be  spread  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thjck,  on  a  piece  of  lea- 
ther or  linen  cloth,  and  applied  to  the  $oIes 
of  the  feet,  or  in  extremities  to  the  whole 
of  the  feet,  it  almost  ijnmediately  produces  a 
violent    burning    sensation,    and    sometimes, 
though  not  always,  an  inflanimation  of  the 
part;  and  now  and  then  it  raises  a  blister. 
The  time  it  should  be  suflTered  to  remain  upon 
the  part  must  be  measured  principally  by  the 
effects  it  produces.     It  should  not  be  remorcd 
immediately  on   the   first   abatement  of  the 
symptoms,  nor  need  it  be  kept  on  till  they 
have  entirely  ceased,  as  the  sensation  con- 
tinues a  considerable  time  after  the  cataplasm 
is  removed. 

In  Icfs  arduous  cases,  as  in  fixed  rheumatic 
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pains  of  the  hip,  shoulder,  or  other  parts,  a 
plaster  of  brine  has  been  applied  with  advan- 
tage, as  being  lefs  painful  than  mustard, 
and  lefs  apt  to  blister  than  cantharides. 
In  the  tooth-ach,  and  pains  of  the  face, 
a  convenient  temporary  application  may 
be  made,  by  mixing  a  little  black  pepper, 
ground  into  powder,  with  as  much  brandy, 
or  other  spirits,  as  will  make  it  into  a  soft 
paste,  which  is  to  be  spread  on  leather,  and 
applied  to  the  face.  ,  This  produces  a  consi- 
derable sensation  of  heat,  but  without  any 
great  uneasinefs,  and  seldom  blisters,  though 
it  IS  often  very  efficacious  in  removing  the 
pain  of  the  part. 

The  foregoing  application  is  very  useful  at 
the  first  coming  on  of  a  sore  throat,  if  laid 
upon  the  outside  under  the  chin,  and  moist- 
ened again  with  spirits  as  it  becomes  dry.  I 
never  knew  it  blister,  though  it  is  frequently 
of  great  service.  A  mixture  of  spirits  of  harts- 
horn, with  olive-oil,  put  upon  flannel,  and  laid 
to  the  throat,  is  often  advised  ;  but  I  think  it 
not  so  effectual  as  the  former. 

Medicines  that  ease  pain,  and  procure  rest, 
arc  the  next  to  be  considered  j  these  are  of  se-i 
veral  kinds,  but  opium,  by  its  greater  efficacy. 
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and  more  convenient  exhibition,  has  super* 
scded,  in  a  great  measure,  all  the  others. — ^Did 
opiates  produce  no  other  effects  than  those 
above  ascribed  to  them,  it  would  be  unneces- 
sary to  give  any  directions  relative  to,  their  use, 
farther  than  to  determine  the  proper  dosej 
but  the  operation  of  this  remedy  is  not  so 
simple,   but   requires  attention  to   regulate, 
and,  in  some  instances,  to  counteract  some  of 
its  effects.  Opium  may  be  safely  and  properly 
administered  in  most  cases  of  violent  pain, 
attended  with  none,  or  but  little  fever  or  in- 
flammation.    Thus  it  is  the  principal,  and 
indeed  almost  the  only  remedy  to  be  depended 
on>  in  those  dreadful  fits  of  pain  which  often 
attend  the  pafsage  of  a  stone  or  gravel  thro' 
the  urinary  pafsages.     In  such  circumstances, 
opiates  may  be  given  with  considerable  free- 
dom, in  proportion  to  the  excefs  of  pain  which 
is  nccefsary  to  be  alleviated,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  ease  to  the  patient,  but 
also  to  allow  the  stone  to  pafs,  which  seldom 
happens  unlefs  the  pain  and  consequent  spasm 
can  be  abated.  Twenty,  forty,  or  sixty  drops, 
or  any  intermediate  quantity  of  the  tincture 
of  opium,  or  of  liquid  laudanum,  may  be  taken 
in  twenty-four  hours,  according  to  the  urgency 
•f  the  symptoms.    Larger  doses  have  been 
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given,  but  they  are  not  without  hazard,  since 

as  the  pain  is  from  the  nature  of  the  complaint 
liable,  and  indeed  often  does  cease  suddenly, 

from  the  pafsage  of  the  irritating  substance, 
the  opium  then  is  left  to  exert  its  full  effect, 
unchecked  by  the  stimulus  of  the  pain,  and 
^ided  by  the  disposition  to  sleep,  which  na- 
turally comes  on  after  the  cefsation  of  great 
torment.     This  is  said,  in  some  instances,  to 
have  produced  fatal  effects,  the  sleep  proving 
mortal.     On  this  account  it  will  be  prudent, 
after  giving  as  large  a  dose  of  an  opiate  as 
can  safely  be  done,  to  endeavour  to  allay  the 
pain  by  other  means,  as  fomentations,  warm 
baths,  &c.  until  the  effect  of  the  opiate  be 
gone  off  a .  little,  and  a  second  dose  may  be 
given  with  safety.     If  the  complaint  be  at- 
tended with  vomiting,  as  those  of  the  nephritic 
kind  frequently  are,  a  larger  dose  may  be 
ventured  on,  if  we  find  that  what  has  been 
before   given  has  been  thrown  up;  but  we 
must  not  conclude,  that  the  effect  of  opiates 
is  quite  lost,  even  though  they  should  be  re- 
jected from  the  stomach.     Their  stay  is  ge- 
nerally sufficient  for  them  to  show  some  signs 
of  their  specific   qualities.     In   cases   where 
X)piates  are  proper,  atid  where  there  is  any 
^reat  nausea  or  tendency  to  vomit,  it  is  more 
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convenient  to  exhibit  this  medicine  in  a  soTiA 
form:  and  it  is  found  by  experience,  that  tii6 
smaller  the  bulk  of  the  remedy,  the  greater 
is  the  probability  of  its  being  retained  upon, 
the  stomach.  A  small  pill,  therefore,  made 
of  a  grain  of  unstrained  opium,  without  any 
other  admixture,  may  be  used  in  place  of 
thirty  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  to  which  it 
is  fully  equivalent;  and  this  may,  if  nece&ary, 
be  repeated  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  If 
the  vomiting  be  so  violent  as  to  suffer  nothing, 
however  small,  to  be  retained  upon  the 
stomach,  opium  may  be  conveniently  ad* 
ministered  in  a  clyster.  Forty  drops,  or  a 
moderate  tea-spoonful,  which  is  generally  re- 
garded as  equal  to  a  drachm  in  measurti 
may  be  mixed  with  about  half  a  pint,  or  kis, 
of  broth,  gruel,  or  warm  milk,  and  injected 
as  a  clyster,  and  retained,  if  pofsible,  sevemf 
hours. 

It  is  always  proper,  that  the  body  be  kept, 
if  pofsible,  in  a  rather  lax  state  during  Ac 
use  of  oj^iates.  If,  therefore,  any  costivencfs 
be  present,  it  is  advisable  to  inject  a  jclyster 
of  a  moderately  opening  kind,  previous  to  the 
giving  of  the  opiate,  which  makes  the  opera- 
tion of  the  latter  safe,  and  lefs  liable  to  aifect 
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tiie  ncnrbus  sptepx*  ,.  If  the  use  of  opiates  be 
l^cefiE^  id  De  continued^  it  is  proper  to  ad* 
tninisier  iiJccasionally  some  internal  medicities 
df  ft  niildly  purgative  kind^  as  opiates  gei^erally 
tender  thtf  body  bostive.     The  (Jrecautions 
JnsC  iiientionidd  are  equally  applicable  to  such 
bilious  disdrddrs  is  ar^  attended  With  great 
iujd  often  ekquisit^  pain  about  the  pit  of  the 
Momach,  Without  ft^ei^  and  generally  without 
diay '  iuC^ase  of  pulse^  and  are  produced  by 
ibt  gall-stones  sticking  in  the  ducts  which  con- 
*Vey  thel>i]e  from  the  liver  and  the  gall-bladder 
into  the  intestines.     It  should^  however,  be 
Vsonsidered;  that  opium/ in  both  the  above** 
mentioned  cases,  is  only  k  temporary  relief; 
and  though  it  often  afsists  the  pafsage  of  the 
obititictirig  body,  yet  i^  of  no  service  to  pre- 
vent the  teturh  of  the  disorder,  and  therefore 
Sbouldf'be  taken  only  when  great  pain,  and 
other  urgent  and  distrelsing  symptoms,  render 
its  use  necefsaiy. 

The  use  bf  ophmt  is  jh  do  instance  more 
strongly  manifested,  th^n  In '  the  violent 
purging  and  vomhin^ttiat  often  comes  oh 
towards '  the  latter  jpart  of  the  supimer,  or 
during  the  autumn,  and  is  called  the  Cholera 
MoJrt>u§.  It  may  hot  be  proper  \o  gtve  opiates 
•  Folume  IVt^         -^     ^*  -•       K  t 
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immediately  on  the  accc(s  of  the  disorder,  btit 
after  we  may  reasonably  suppose  the  stomach 
and  bowels  to  be  cleared  of  their  proper  and 
natural  contents,  and  little  but  bile^  water,  or 
inucus,  pafses^  it  is  time  to  administer  opiates, 
especially  if  the  retching  to  vomit,  distention 
of  the  stomacih^  and  griping  pains,  be  violent 
In  such  cases  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost,  and 
opiates  are  often  the  only  resource.    iThej 
may  be  given  either  in  a  liquid  or  solid  form. 
The  liquid  opiate  takes  effect  sooner^  but  is 
more  liable  to  be  thrown  up,  on  which  ac** 
count  we  should  endeavour  to  make  it  as 
acceptable  to  the  stomach  as  possible.    About 
a  spoonful  of  warm  simple  mint^'Water,  or  of 
peppermint,  is  as  likely  to  make  it  stay  oti  the 
stomach  as  any  thing  I  know,  and  the  smaller 
the  quantity  of  fluid  swallowed  with  it,  pro- 
vided it  be  sufficient  to  disguise  the  taste,  the 
more  proper. 

Opium  is  lilfewise  proper  in  the  simpk 
diarrhcca  or  purging,  that  often  comes  on 
towards  the  close  of  summer.  This,  tfaoifgh 
sometimes  salutary  when  moderate,  ottenooo' 
tinues  so  long  as  to  exhaust  the  strengdi  tfd 
weaken  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  bowek 
In  such  cases  it  is  often  necefsary  to  combine 
the  opiate  with  some  cordial  astringent,  amoof 
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)«hich  i  iiiinic  cuf  pinion  tljf  best.  If  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon  in  goyv4er  Jbe  m^de  into  an  elec* 
tiiary  with  apy  Synigi,  W\4,f^®  ^^"^  of  a  small 
iiutmeg  taken  three  times  a  day  with  four^ 
fyfpi  or  six.dipps  of  .tiflifitiijr;e  of  opium  added 
to  each  dpse^  it  fprms  a  powerful  and  safe 
remedy  in  autumnal  fluxes; 

.QpiateSj  jjudicio^ly  administeredj  might 

f^n  prevent  n^any  of  thejl^ad  consequences 

Jhat  follow  violent  i^ics,  the  iliac  pafsiodi 

4Uid  ipAammatipn  of  the  bawels.     If  a  suf- 

j^cl^nt  dose  of  tincture  pf  opiupi^  20  or  30 

jdrops  for  example^  orj  what  might  f^isrhaps  be 

JT^^i^^.P^lPP^i  ^.£^^^  pf  ^^^^T^i^^d  opium  in  a 

J^jlji  were  to  ht  given  as  soon  ,as  the  pain 

becomes  violent^  and  before  any  vomiting 

has  come  on^  it  might  allay  the  pain^  and 

.make , way  for  the  operation  pf  clysters  j  and 

would  be  preferable^  in  my  opinion^  to  the 

exhibition  of  strong  purgatives  taken  by  the 

.Qiouth^  which^  if  they  fail  of  prqdugi^  an 

evacuation    down^ardsj    as  they  ^of^en  do» 

c^cie  vpmitiqgi  and  jiggravate  all  the  pthgr 

.bud  f^ymptpms.     If,  however,  the  ps^n  \ft 

violent,  ^md  accompanied  with  heat  or  thirst, 

At  will  tie  neceisary  to  let  blood,  Ayhiqh  is  p$r- 

^fectly  compatible  with  the  operation  of  opiuio« 

6  Kk2 
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This  Medicine  is  not  only  nsefol  on  teooooft 
of  its  own  specific  qualitiest  but  ailso  as  a  eof- 
Irector  of  those  of  otiier  medicines. 


•  •• 


ti  'U  Aot  uheotnmofi  fot  the.  Penrrian  \Mk 
\o  act  as  a  pufgatiVe,  which,  tn^^ome  of  die 
most  arduous  circtmistancM  in  wbich  it  is 
given,  as  in  intermittents,  and  levers  of  a 
putrid  tendency,  is  apt  to  disappoint  its  good 
effects.  In  such-tases  H  felv  drops  of  tinCMft 
of  6pium,  added  to  each  dosCj  gelieildly  pie* 
Tents  the  bark  proving  purgative,  and  oJF  course 
suffets  it  to  continue  in  the  body  long  enough 
to  be  serviceable.  This  need  not  in  general 
be  continued  long,  as  after  a. few  doses  Ae 
bark  will  usually  lose  Its  purgative  quali^ 
and  may  be  taken  alone. 


^■\<f% 


I  shall  cbaelude  this  head,  with  a 
relative  to  the  use  of  such  remedies;  whidi  >» 
that  the  taking  of  them  is  very  apt  to  insinaate 
itself,  and  to  become  babitual,  especially  in 
those  who  Bve  occasiotiaJIy  subject  to  paiofrl 
di€orders.  If  often  use<i,  they  becooae  afaaoft 
necefsiry^  as  sleep  cannot  be  procured  win* 
out  them.  Tliose,  therefore,  who  are  obliged 
to  tslke  opiates  occarioifaliyi  should  mtke  it  a 
pQint  of  consequence  not  to  use  dieaoi  except 


whftil  they  an  obviously  necefiwiTy  find  to> 
iMVe  them  offjis  aooa  as  that ,  necdGMty  no 
looget  exists.  It  may  be  troublesome  at  firsts 
but  sleep  will  return  in  time  sppotaneously^ 
if  the  party  have  but  resolution  to  persevere. 
"Jlie  long  continuance  of  .ppifites  requires  aa 
increase  pf  the  dose»  which  pfo4\ices  pqi^iye- 
nefs^  ipdigestioni  general  we^kqefs,  and  ^. 
tribe  of  nenrous  syptiptonis,  very  siimlar  to 
thpse  which  are  the  consequences  of  dram- 
*<lrinkii|g,  whidi  the  taking  of  opiates  ix).  ls|r^e 
quantitie9  very  ihu^h  rpsem^ef^ 


I  have  thus  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on 
tb?  use  of  the  medicin«ssj  which  itre  calculate4 
to  answer  the  principal  ipcjications  pf.  cure. 
The  leader  wfU  JMsrcelYe  easily  {hat  this  ex- 
tends only  to  diseases  of  a  ferfajn  (lescription» 
and  respects  in  .  fheqi  pnly  thos^  refueciies^ 
the  propriety  of  whose  use  i^  qbyious  to  any 
person  of  sense  and  tolerable  e4ucation,  i;^ith- 
out  afsistappe  ffom  profefsionaf  study  pf  ii^- 
fbrmatiPn.  I  hope  1  haye  ady^nped  npthing 
that  is  liable  fo  mislead^  and  I  trust  that  what 
ia^vised^  wiU  tend  to  make  what  future  me- 
dical ope^tion&may  be  necefsary  more  sue* 
cefsful.  Physicians;  often  justly  lament^  and 
often  when  it  k  (qo  latCi  the  imprudent  m^ 
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sute8  that  have  been  taken  previous  tb  dielr 
being  employed.  To  pbviate  this  in  some 
measurci  is  the  principal  ipftentioa  of  the 
present  efsay^  which  I  have  put  idtbthc;  present 
ibrnij  ^  being  comprised  in  smaller  oopi^a^ 
than  if  I  had  treated  of  the  diseates  sqparkteljri 
and  as  I  think  more  easy  to  be  uiiddstood. 

Some  g!enera]Lv  directions  relative  to  tlip 
treatment  of  Sick  Persons j  which  cbdlA  not  iqf 
properly  be  introduced  under  the  seVeMt  falfdlf 
cations,  are  here  added. 

CleanUnefs  is  a  matter  of  (he  grieirteiBt  Aonne? 
quence  to  the  cure  both  of  acute  aUd  dAih 
hical  disoMers.    l^yttj  person  MMb  is  iiifdist 
posed^  ought  to  wash  the  face  and  haiids^  tod 
feet  occasionally,  with,  at  least,  equal  teftt^ 
farity  as  in  health.    The  ease  and  cbmfoTt  dm 
affords  to  sick  persons^  those  especially  wiM 
labour  under  acute  diforders^  cto  scarcely  be 
imagined,  except  by  those  ^ho  have  t%pm\ 
enced  it.— Change  of  lineti  is  a  highly  necefr 
sary  article.    Every  perfon  ill  of  i  fibver  oilgh 
to  have  clean  linen  for  the  Kiead ,  and  bodir 
every  day,  and  clean  sheets  every  three  day$» 
or  ottener,  if  the  perfpiration  be  laf^.  Mapy 
jcauselefs  fean  formerly  prevailed^  and  sd^ 
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subsist^  concerning  the  airing  of  linen.  It 
U  necefsary  undoubtedly  that  this  should  be 
dry,  but  this  is  best  insuttd  by  its  being  ex- 
^c*cd  when  perfectly  "  clean  to  ft  fircj  and 
dried  by  that  means  only.  Linen  that  has 
iMett  womj  or  sheets  that  have  been  lain  in. 
With  a  view  to  airing  theni)  are  unfit  for  sick 
persons^  as  they  are  in  reality  fouled  and  damp- 
ed by  such  absurd  care.  Jhe  rtjorp  jtself 
^buld  be  swept  daily,  and  every  offensive 
thing  removed  ias  soon  as  pofsible,  ar^c}  nothing 
6uff<^red  to  remam  in  the  room  that  is  not  im- 
mediately necefsary  to  the  patient.  What- 
ever  food  or  drink  he  does  not  consume  shoqld 
foe  removed  immediately  after  as  much  as  is 
liecefsary  be  taken,  and  no  person  suffered  to 
rake  food  in  the  room  except  the  sick  person. 
It  is  necefsary  that  the  utmost  care  be  taken 
that  the  victuals,  and  whatever  besides  be  pre- 
pared for  the  sick,  be  drefsed  with  the  greatest 
'regard  to  cleanlinefs.  The  stomach,  in  such 
case^  is  always  delicate,  and  it  is^of  the  greatest 
consequence  to  indufge  it  in  this  respect. 

Change  of  Air  and  Coolnefs  are  nearly  con- 
nected with  clpanlinefs,  and' equally  necefsary 
to  be  attended  to.  Every  person  confined  to 
ihtvc  be^  with  any  feverish  complaint,  should 

"*'•'•■'■  ■  ■•■  •     •    't\^    ■•' 


V 


% 
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have  the  doqr  ;uid  window  of  ihp  ropm  ope9»..^ 
ed  for  i  <]ui^rter  o^  ap  ^ur  twicei.at  leasts  ii| 
tw(enty*four  hoitrs^    If  thp  weatt^  t>e  vtfj 
6evere/the  ciMlaios  may  be  flra^n  w  as  tQ 
prevent  the  current  of  air  frpm  t>Jio7ing  ct^  - 
the  slpk  per$on ;  but  if  the  weather  be  qgiijd  cpr 
wariDy  the  door  and  windovv;  6ho^4.b^  ^^P^ 
through  the  day  and  even  the  night.    Tl^eie 
cannot  be  the  least  pecefsity  why, the  air 
should  be  wanner  fo|?  a  person  ill  of  a  ftytf 
than  for  a  person  iq  heal th,  but  m^pj^tCBSoaf 
why  we  ^oiild  wish  it  cooler.    .To  krtp  ^  f  ^ 
aick  p^rsqnV  chamber  well  .aired|  (I  ^  mea^ 
^ere  not  by  fire$^  but  by  ppenjng  the  doors 
and  windows)  coptribfutes  not  only  to  dip 
benefit  of  the  sick  person,  but  to  the  safietjr 
of  the  attendants.-7-Many  fevers,  which  were- 
at  first  simply  inflammatory,  have  bec^e  by^ 
heat,  confinement  of  air,  and  other  iroprop^ 
treatment,  putrid  and  contagious.     It  is  otj* 
vious  that  if  the  complaint  originally  be  of  i^ 
putrid  tendencv.  these  cautions  become  doubhr 
necefsary* 

The  proportion  of  bed-clothes  is  a  circum- 
stance of  great  'ihoment.  These,  must  be 
pleasured  partly  by  the^ge  pf  the  patient  and 
nature  of  the  complaint,  but  princip^Uj  by  the 
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.feeliog  of  the^ffiick  petsoxi^    I  hav6  often -ob, 
9ifTy^M  that  much  of  the  restlefsnefs  bttendin^'  '* 
leyeraj  which  is  so  troublesome  aiid'fatig'ulo^ 
jA  symptom,  an4  so  exhausting  of  the  strength    ^ 
of  the  patient,  is  owing  to  the'^^quantity  of 

bed;clothes.  Too  much  heat  naturally  pro- 
duces a  4psifc  to  change  the  heated  place  fot 
one  thjit  is  coolcif ;  bu^.  if  the  body  were  not 
iineasily  hot^  no.siiph  impatience  wouid  t^ke 
plaf:e^  ....        *  .  -  ^  / 

,1      -    ,"•  ■  -•• .  -    -J  *■         •  •■"■  • 

Siij^f  is  ano^ior*  important  article.  Oflliciails 
puriosityjs  apt  to  makentany  persons  infnfdb 
tippn  sick  people^  who  have  very  little*  jeal 
ppncern  on  their  account.  Thisshoiild  byall^^ ' 
means  be  fliscourag^d,  and  no  more  persbns 
adiniUpd  to .  the  chamber  of  the  sick  than  itre 
necefsaty  to ;  attend  luip*  The  admifsitRi  of 
pther^.tends  only  to  foul  the  air,  increase*  the  ' 
\iczty  and  prevent  (he  jrest  of  fh?  ^ickv 


The  proper  administration  of  food  is  a 
matter  of  the  utmost  concern.  At  the  begin-^ 
ning  of  inflamoiatbiy  complai)its,  provided 
the  patient  JbiP  yo^n^  and  robust,  some  aft* 
Stinence  may  be-pi'Ckpcr ;  but  in  the  advanced  ' 
8Ute.fiCiaIl  ^isordei;},  bo^h  acute  and  cbnXiical, 
\t  isinecefeary  to  pay  grqat « attention  >  to?  the  ' 
,articlQ  of  food.    As  long  as  any  considerable 
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degree  of  fever  remains^  it  is  proper  to  uge  s 
vegetable;  diet.      Milk    boiled  widi  bread, 
bread  and  rice  puddings^  roasted  apples,  and 
<be  like,  are  all  proper  s   an^  for  drink,  toast 
and  water,  .whey,  oi  (if  it  be  |;Qod)  smah 
heer :  but  no  stronger  liquor,  and  ]ea3t  of  all 
distilled  spirits.    A  most  absurd  and  unhappy 
notion  still  prevails  amo^g  many  of  t^e  lower 
people,  that  sick  person;  ^re  in  want  of  some* 
thing  cordial  to  support  their  strength,  and 
lycep  up  their  spirits  s  in  consequence  of  which 
they  often,  in  $pite  pf  any  directions  to  the 
contrfuy  from  tho^  who  are  better  qiialjifiec) 
to  judge,  give  them  some  strong  (ermente4 
)iqupr,  as  ale  or  strong  beer,  and  sometimes 
rum,  brandy,  gin,  and  the  like.    It  is  a  me- 
lancholy  reflection,  that  numbers  fall  victims 
to  this  odious  opinion,  which,  as  well  as  many 
other  instances  of  impertinent  interference 
with  the  sick,  ought  to  be  discouraged  a> 
much  as  pofsible. 

The  niode  of  giving  food  to  a  sick  person 
is  worthy  regard.  It  should  always  be  in 
small  quantity,  and  po  m9re  should  be 
brought  into  the  patient's  sight  than  it  may  be 
expected  he  will  be  able  to  t^ke  at  a  time. 
This  shQuld  be  done  of^j^n  io  ihtt  dajr,  ip<i 
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Itvea  during:  the  nighty  and  vrithoirt  wcuting. 
for  its  being  asked  for  by  the  sick  person^^ 
mh^  is  often  able  to  take  food  when  he  has 
90t  spirits  to  ^  for  it  It  must  not,  how^ 
fttcTi  be  preiked  with  amy  ixnportiraity,  whicU 
JMr  iq^e  likely  tq  e^^cite  disgust  than  appetite. 

The  siipportof  the  spirits  of  a  persop  labour- 
log  under  disease^  is  as  neceisary  towards  his 
ictfre  as  ^be  adnrini^tratton  of  medigines. — p 
^vet:^  person  ^hat  is  iQ^  should  be  comforted 
wttb  hopes  of  recovery,  a^  cheerful  prospect^ 
0f  Kfe.  To-foretel  a  person's  death  in  hii 
]>resence^  who  is  thjsn  ill  Qf  an  acute  com* 
{dainty  ^as  no  sm^U  influencp  in  verifying  the 
prediction.  Eve^  those  whose  profefsion 
leads  them  to  recommend  relij^ion  to  others^^ 
should  be  careful  of  dwelling  top  much  upon 
gloomy  subjects^  and  giving  people  dispiriting 
ideas  of  the'^  situatipn.-r-Repentance  and 
ameiidment  of  life,  are,  no  doubt,  in  many 
Imfeaiices  necefsafy  to  be  advised^  but  great 
i^asrc  must  be  taken  to  administer,  together 
^vMth  advice^  that  greatest  of  all  cordials— 7 
JSpfie. 

,.  Ih^ye  befose  mentioned»  that  aa«opvnio9 
.|H»^(iM)ed  among  the  lower  r^nks  of  people. 
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that  bleedifag  at  certain  times  of  tbe  year 
d  salii^^ry  practice,  whether  any  immediate 
necefsity  appeared  to  make  it  proper  or  not. 
The  same  absurd  notion  prevails  with  respect- 
fo  the  taking  purgative  medicines.  It  is 
xieedleis  to  say  more  here,  than  that  such  habits 
are  extremely  improper  to  be  commenced, 
and  should  be  by  all  means,  if  pofsible,  pre- 
vented. If,  however,  they  have  been  begpOf 
we  must  not  precipitately  direct  them  to  be 
omitted,  but  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  Mood 
taken^  Z^d  to  omit  the  purgative,  and  in  time 
lay  them  both  aside  altogether.  I  am  inclined 
to  think,  that  the  almanacks,  in  which  sncl 
advice  has  been  for  many  age$  preposterously 
inserted,  have  been  the  principal  vautef  of 
such  absurd  notions  being  carried  into  practice 
for  so.  long  a  course  of  years,  J  see  it  his 
been  of  late  omitted  in  some,  and  I}ope  dw> 
pthers  will  follow  the  example. 

A  prejudice  subsists  an)ong  many  people 
of  the  lower  ranks>  agains^  every  remedy  that 
docs  not  operate  upon  them  in  some  sensible 
manner  as  an  evacuant.  They  do  not  measure 
its  good  effects  by  the  change  it  produces  upoQ 
the  health,  but  by  its  increasing  their  natural 
dischai^es.  This  is  an  unfortunate  prepofsefsioQi 
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Us  teveial  of  the  most  effeictual  remedies  act 
for  the  most|part  without  any  sensible  alteration 
ia  tiie  animal  system,  saye  the  cefsatipn  of  the 
disorder.  This  is  the  case  in  general  witl)  the 
Peruvian  bark^  when  given  as  a  ciirc.  fojr.  the 
intermittent  fever^  in  which,  if  medicines  of 
the  evacuatOry  kind  were  to  be  joined  with 
&e  barki  they  would,  unle&  very  gentle  in 
their  operation^  frustrate  the  gpod  'efre;ct^  of 
jtbe  fHTincipal  remedy*  It  is  prpper  on  .this 
account,  whenever  medicines  of  (his  kind  ar; 
given,  to  forewarn  those  to  whom  they  ace 
administered,  that  they  are  not  to  expect  from 

them  any  other  effect  than  an  abatement  of 
the  disorder  which  they  were  intended  to 
/pemedy :  a  condition  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
reasonable  person, 

'  ■  •  .•      ■      ' 

The  common  people  are  too  apt  to  estimate 
the  eflkacy  of  medicines,  as  they  do  that  of 
odier  things,  by  their  pecuniary  value  and 
their  scarcity.  They  have  no  idea  that  Pro* 
Tidence  has  made  the  most  useful  things,  in 
medicine,  as  well  as  food,  cheap  and  common, 
and  that  expense  in  such  articles  is  often$r 
necelsary  to  flatter  and  comply  with  effeminate 
delicacy,  than  to  add  to  the  real  efficacy  of  a 
tfemedy«    The  poor  who  are  in  hospitals  do 
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Dot  receive,  in  propbrtion  to  their  iiiinlbeivi 
lefs  relief  than  the.rtch  in  th^irepieB^id -apart- 
ments ;  though  in  the  ^fixmeT  qase  tiotbiiig  bt 
conceded  to  prejudiee^  fencyi  «id  •caprics; 
land  in  the  latter^  it  m^l^es  the  most  importaiit 
coQsideration .  It  is  incumbent^  therafiMe^  iM 
all  v^ho  take  the  charge  of  the  lower  peopk 
i;vheh  sick^  to  c^nbat  ih\s  mistaken  ^pinioQ» 
and  to  ^ndeavour^  if  pofsible,  to  Gmiviaee 
them»  that  the  best  remedies  are  in  maay  kh 
stances  the  cheapest.    - 

Tho96  who  take  the  chiurge  of  sick  pmoa% 
-thould  be  cautious  that  the  s»ne  course  cf 
toedicines  be  ndt  continued  too  Umg  a  tise 
together.  It  should  be  understood^  that  me^ 
dicines  (at  least  the  greatest  part  of  them)  ait 
more  calculated  to  restore  health  than  to  pre^ 
serve  it.  We  should  therefore  be  carefiilto 
irecommend,  to  persons  in  health,  to  be  con- 
tented with  the  happkieis  they  enjoj  in  Alt 
respect^  and  not  to  attempt  to  improve  Hvhtf 
cannot  be  Mnended»  but  mayeuily  be  im- 
paired. Some  ignorant  people  ate  prepd&efied 
with  a  notion  that  it  is  tchalesiome,  as  it  v 
termed,  to  drink  several  infiisions  of  herbSt  n 
of  flowers  of  chamomile,  of  ceptauiy,  and 
Several  others.     But  such  trials  arc  not  onljr 
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finNecidhiry^  but  l%:ely  to  be  injurious.  TM 
taking  of  bitten  in  large  quantities^  for  a  loiig 
time  together,  hurts  the  tone  of  the  stomach, 
fnifdid  of  mending  it,  as  iru  found  by  fatal 
experience  of  those  who  took  the  Portlakid 
Gout  Powder,  which  destroyed  nearly  all  who 
tnied  tt«  This  powder  was  nothing  eke  than 
rach  bitter  lierbs  ais  Me  contmoidy  ^diatafk  In 
tea^  or  bi'e'we'd i^dtih  t&alt  Kquor  in  'Reform  of 
piifL  What  h  hire  !faid,  is  not  meant  to  in- 
sinuate that  bitters  propeHy  and  moderately 
id,  are  ilot  v^  usfeful  remedies.  It  is  ibt 
only  that  is  cen  A^r6d* 


Another  iteaitott  why  we  shotild  be  upOfitollf 
lH^d  agaMst  tontinning  the  use  of  the  isaUM 
ittedicines  for  a  long  time  is,  that  it  is  apt  Qd 
f iitrodaee  that  most  destructive  of  all  habits^ 

JOfain-drinking.  Many  6f  the  tinctures  re\ 
tiomthehded  in  this  way  are  little  else  fhui 
^dhtini  concealed  under  a  medicinal  disgaisef, 
^d  as  such  should  be  with  equal  tautiMi 
av!&ided,  as  far  as  respects  tiieir  beeomin)^ 
t^itUal.  I  have  more  than  once  ^een  a  hiib^ 
i&f  this  odious  kittd  introduced  among  NvMti^n, 
particularly  by  tecfge  means.  It  is  Yiot  i^ 
Mkely  to  happep  to  the  lower  rank^  ^  to  (hose^ 
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who  c^iploy  theiDy  fot  whom  this^  cautibil  k 

pjipqipally  meant, 

.         f      .     • 
.    ■        §.     ■*  • 

.  ,.The  la^t  piece  of  advice  I  shallofler  respocU 

QUACICERY* 

■» 
.       ■  •   ■  •  -    • 

•  I  ft 

. ,  Pei^aps  there  is  nothing  disgraces  the  police 
pf  this  cpuntry  more^ .  than  the  numerous  Im'^ 
positjon^.of  this  kind  that  are  daily  advertised. 
Scarcely  any  one  of  them  has  not  only  a  greater 
cerlaintyof  succefs  ascribed  to  it^  but  is  al^ 
leged  to  be  infallible  in  a  greater  vdriety  of 
disorders  than  are  curable  by  all  the  articles  of 
the  Materia  Medica  taken  collectively.  Some 
of  these  boasted  mraedies  are  merely  fHvolous 
and  inert,  bjut  others  ate  violent  and  dSiigemiii 
in  their  operation^  and  highly  improper  to  be 
trusted  t9  such  persons  as  those  who  are  tfiar 
rashly  encouraged  to  take  them  in  an  indiK 
criipinate  manner.  A  solution  of  arsenic  m 
said  to  have  been  the  basis  of  a  late  spedlic 
for  fevers^  and  I  am  well,  informed  has  in 
several  instances  destroyed  the  patient  These 
instances  however,  are  carefully  concealed' 
whilst  .every  escape  is  carefully  recited*  as  a 
ciire^  owing  to  the  remedy  so  given. 

.V.        >•,        ■■  *       ,    • 

No  piece  of  humanity  would  be  greater 
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than  to  preserve  the  ignorant  and  uneducated 
of  the  lower  ranks  from  sacrificing  their  heakh 
and  mooej  to  unfeeUng  firaud  and  interested 
kiiaveij. 


mam 
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Ai  tke  Use  qf  Salt  as  a  principal  Condimeni  in  increase 
ing  the  Appetite  of  Gramimvorous  Animals. 


B, 


.ITH£RT0  the  greatest  part  of  mankind 
to  forget)  that  mere  animals  have  the 
of  tasting  in  as  great  perfection  as  man ; 
auid  are  disposed  to  indulge  their  appetite  for 
aemual  gratifications,  without  any  restraint, 
wherever  circumstances  put  it  in  their  power. 
Tkt  uses  that  may  be  made  by  man,  for  his 
ottvt  emolument,  of  this  natural  propensity  of 
aaimals,  are  very  obvious,  when  adverted  to. 
"Yet  I  know  no  case  in  which  the  general  at- 
k«H<>n  of  men  seems  to  have  been  strongly 
Volume  IF.  I- 1 
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turned  to  that  point,  unlefs  it  be  in  respect 
to  the  fattening  of  calves ;  for  I  have  met  with 
few  persons  who  have  had  an  extensive  prac*. 
tice  in  this  department,  who  are  not  senabk 
that  the  profit  is  in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  milk  that  the  creatures  can  be  induced  vo- 
luntary to  take  in  a  given  time.  Thb  soli- 
tary fact  is  known  by  thousands,  who  never 
once  think  of  extending  it  to  any  other  case 
of  animal  existence.  But  there  are  not  want* 
ing  a  few  persons,  who,  in  consequence  of 
accurate  observation,  have  discovered  the  vast 
importance  of  studying  with  care  the  taste  of 
the  creatures  they  feed,  that  they  may  ud  ooly 
furnish  them  with  the  kinds  of  food  they  like 
best,  but  also  to  vary  these  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  give  them  exactly  in  the  quantities, 
and  in  the  way  that  they  find  will  induce  the 
creatures  to  eat  the  most ;  having  the  fiill  ex- 
perience, that  the  profit  to  be  drawn  from 
feeding  beasts  is  always  proportioned  to  the 
increased  quantity  of  food  they  can  get  each 
individual  coaxed  to  consume  in  a  given  time. 
In  this  branch  of  rural  economics,  I  have  met 
with  no  person  who  has  made  greater  prqgfe6 
than  a  plain  practical  former  at  Hope,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Manchester,  who  spares  no 
trouble  nor  expense  in  procuring  such  kinds 
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of  food  and  condiments  as  he  finds  be^t  cal- 
cidated  to  induce  his  cdws  to  iconsmme,  in  a 
given  timej  the  gteatrtt  quantity  of  food  pos^ 
sible.  The  consequence  is^  that  this  man 
tnakes  tnuch  money^  where  his  neighbours^ 
who  are  not  in  the  secret,  and  more  niggard 
in  their  outlay  than  he  is^  sustain  a  lofs. 
Among  other  condiments^  this  man  hasdis* 
covered,  that  pure  water  stands  pretty  high  in 
the  scale;  on  \vhi^h  account  his  beasts  are 
never  suflfdred,  far  lefs  obliged^  to  taste  a  drop 
ti  water  that  hlis  ever  been  sullied  by  any 
lufiiHal  setting  a  foot  into  it.  With  this  view^ 
tfiey  are  silwuys  sehred  with  running  water^ 
which  IS)  for  their  convenience^  received  into 
WL  long  wooden  trough,  through  which  it  pafses 
while  they  afe  drinking.  S4ch  poor  beasts 
as  are  compelled,  through  necefsity,  to  drink 
out  of  those  muddy  stagnant  pools,  in  which 
other  cattje  have  waded  for  days  together  to 
Qool  themselves  in  hot  weather,  which  are 
fUHjr  impregntited  with  their  dung  and  urine» 
feel  the  inconvenience  of  this  nauseating 
draught ;  and  the  farmet,  of  course,  suffers  an 
mbatement  of  his  profit  to  an  astonishing  de« 
Igree.  Astonishing  to  him,  it  may  be  justly 
called;  for  though  he  feels  the  effect,  he 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  there- 
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fore  suffers  it  to  exist,  witbout  an  attempt  to 
remove  it ;  as  every  attentive  person'  must 
have  observed  in  many  thousand  cases. 

There  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt.  Ait 
animals  which  can  be  induced  voluntarilf  to 
take  as.  extra  quantity  of  food  in  a  given  time, 
will  be  quickly  fisittened  by  that  practice  i  btt 
we  would  scarcely  be  inclined  to  suspect,  thit 
the  same  effect  would  be  the  result  where  the 
animals  are  compelled  involuntarily  to  take  a 
much  greater  quantity  of  food  than  they  ever 
would  do,  if  left  entirely  to  themselves,  were 
we  not  in  pofsefsion  of  facts  which  undeniaUj 
prove  that  this  is  certainly  the  case.  The  pno> 
tice  of  cramming  fowls,  as  it  is  generally  calledd 
establishes  this  point  beyond  a  doubt. 


The  following  method  of  fattening 
in  Languedoc,  in  France,  while  it  im>vei  die 
position  here  stated,  deserves  to  be  genenliy 
known,  as  it  will  give  some  hints  that  amy  be 
useful  in  fattening  other  animals. 

After  the  bird  has  got  into^ff/oA,  (i.e.  bf 
being  well  kept  upon  green  food,)  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  delay  the  fattenmg  of  them  too 
long,  lest  you  lose  the  season  entirely.   About 
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the  end  of  December  they  enter  into  rut,  qfta^ 
whkh  time  they  toiU  not  fatten  at  all.  As  soon 
as  the  frost  has  set  in,  (usually  towards  the  end 
of  November,)  they  ai3e  shut  up,  to  the  number 
jof  ten  or  twelve  (never  more)  in  a  dark  still 
place^  where  they  can  never  see  light,  nor 
iiearthe  cries  of  those  which  are  kept  for  lay- 
ing. They  remain  in  l4iat  prison  till  they 
have  attained  the  greatest  degree  of  fatnefs^ 
and  are  ready  for  killing:  that  moment  must 
be  seized,  otherwise  they  would  very  soon 
turn  lean,  and  at  l^st  die. 

There  are  two  ways  x)f  fatterilng  of  rtiem. — 
The  Jlrst  is,  by  .giving  them  a  trough  filled 
with  grain,  which  they  call  sarde^  so  that  they 
may  eat  wheHcver  they  please.  [I  do  not 
Icnow  what  kind  of  grain  is  denoted  by 
the  word  sarde.  Perhaps  it  may  be  buck- 
wheat. It  does  not  seem,  from  what  follows, 
'that  the  effect  of  the  operation  called  malting 
en  grain,  intended  to  feed  animals,  is  Ihere 
Icnown.]  The  geese  fattened  on  this  grain 
(ire  very  delicate.  Others  put  into  the  trough 
j^ins  of  maize  boiled  in  water.  They  take 
^are  to  give  them  plenty  of  that  food,  and  to 
keep  the  coop  clean  At  the  end  of  two  or 
4hrec  weeks,  the  geese  are  all  fully  fattened. 
1  LI  3 
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They  are  then  taken  out  of  the  cqop,  and  air 
lowed  to  go  at  large  into  the  water  for  twenty* 
four  hours.  Withou)^  that  precaution,  their 
flesh  would  have  a  disagreeable  flavour. 

The  above  may  be  called  the  natural  me- 
thod of  fattening^  by  enticing  them  to  eat  food 
enough  of  their  own  accord.  Tht  Jecpnd  mzj 
be  called  the  artificial  method,  and  is  as 
follows : 

The  geese  are  put  up  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  and  are  crammed  twice  a  day,  by  pat- 
ting into  their  craw,  by  means  of  a  tinned 

tube,  as  much  as  it  will  hold,  of  maize  boiled 

•         *    .  .     •      •  • 

in  water.  The  tube  is  used,  because  the  bill 
of  the  goose  being  furnished  with  teeth,  the 
person  who  should  attempt  to  perform  that 
operation  by  hand,  would  soon  have  it 
scratched  and  torn  to  pieces.  By  this  means, 
the  geese  acquire  a  prodigious  fatnefs^  so  that 
a  pair  sometimes  weigh  from  fifty  to  six(j/ 
pounds.  Their  liver  weighs  from  one  pound 
to  a  popnd  and  a  half, — is  white  and  deli- 
cate ; — but  has  a  slight  bittemcfs  to  the  taste, 
which  the  liver  of   a  duck  has   not.     The 

•  •  ■ 

hearts  are  large,  like  a  small  apple,  and  wbcfl 
drefsed  on   the  gridiron,  they  are  excellept 
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eating.    The  feet  are  boiled,  after  which  thejr 
are  fried  the  same  as  the  tongue. 

Ducks  are  fattened  in  the  same  pbce,  ^s 
under : 

When  the  ducks  are  pretty  fat  by  the 
usual  modes  of  feeding,  they  are  shut  up 
in  a  dark  place.  Every  morning  and  evea- 
ing,  a  servant  puts  their  wings  acrofs,  and 
placing  them  between  his  knees,  opens  their 
bill  with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
fills  the  craw  with  boiled  maize :  they  some- 
times die  suffocated;  but  they  are  not  a 
faSt  the  worse  for  it,  provided  care  is  taken 
to  -bleed  them  directly.  The  unfortunate 
aoimals  pafs  there  fifteen  days  in  a  state  of 
opprefsion  and  suffocation,  in  consequence  of 
their  liver  growing,  large,  which  keeps  them 
dways  panting,  and  almost  without  breathing. 
When  the  tail  of  the  duck  spreads  out  like  afan^ 
they  know  that  it  is  fat  enough ;  they  are  then 
turned  out  to  bathe  in  the  water,  after  whjch 
tbeyare  killed. 

I  have  opened  two  ducks,  of  which  the 
one  had  not,  and  the  other  had  been  crammed. 
The  first  had  a  liver  of  the  natural  size,  the 
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skin  equally  thick  in  all  places,  and  the  lugs 
perfectly  sound.  Tiiat  which  had  beeo 
crammed,  had  an  enormous  liver,  which,  co- 
vering all  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  anus.  The  lungs  weie 
small,  and  loaded  with  blood.  The  skin  of 
the  belly,  which  covered  the  liver,  was  of  tfie 
thicknefs  of  a  shilling.  When  the  ducks  thus 
crammed,  as  well  as  the  geese,  have  beei 
plucked,  they  seem  balls  of  fat,  and  ncme  of 
their  members  are  disceraible. 

There  are  some  inferences,  not  a  little  cu- 
rious, that  may  be  drawn  from  these  ikctii  io 
regard  to  the  fattening  of  other  animals.  N(t 
only  does  it  confirm  the  generial  position  as- 
sumed above,  that  the  mo|?e  food  an  amiBil 
can  be  made  to  take,  in  a  given  time,  the 
quicker  it  will  be  fattened:  but  this  ruleseeott 
to  hold,  when  it  is  given  even  ia  a  hmiful 
quantity,  beyond  what  the  animal  would  na* 
turally  have  taken ;  and  farther,  that  by  cer* 
tain  modes  of  feeding,  when  well  understood, 
the  size  of  particular  parts  of  the  body  can  be 
augmented  at  pleasure,  far  beyond  their  na- 
tural proportions.  Could  the  quantity  of  til- 
low  in  quadrupeds  be  augmented  nearly  in 
proportion   to  the  liver,  in  this  case^  it  is 
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evident  the  profit  to  the  owner  would    be 
greatly  augmented. 

There  is  ik>  substance  yet  known  which,  is 
so  much  relished  by  the  whole  onder  of  gra^ 
mimiverous  animal$»  as  common  salt.  The 
wild  creatiires  of  the  desert  ane  so  fond  of  it, 
that  wherever  tiiey  discover  a  bank  of  eardi 
impregnated  with  a  small  proportion  of  salt^ 
they  con\e  to  it  ever  after  regularly  to  lick  the 
saline  earth,  as  they  would  to  a  pool  of  water 
for  drink,  were  there  none  other  near;  so  that 
when  a  hunter  iiji  .America  discovers  such  a 
Uck^  A«  such  places  are  there  called^  he  reckons 
himself  sure  of  obtaining  plenty  of  game,  by 
Ijring  in  wait  near  it,  andj  diooting  them  as 
they  approrch  it,  until  the  ^'hole  beasts  that 
have  discovered  it  are  killed. 

It  is  also  adqfiitted  by  all  those  who  have 
tried  the  experiment,  that  salt,  given  along 
With  the  food  of  domestic  animals,  [except 
fowls,  to  which  salt  is  a  certain  poison,]  tends 
veiy  much  to  promote  their  health  and  ac« 
celerate  their  feeding;  and  although  some 
persons,  who  have  been  at  a  lo&  to  account 
tor  the  manner  in  which  this  stffnulant  could 
act  as  a  nutritious  substance,  have  affected  to 
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disregard  this  fact,  yet  no  one  has  been  able 
to  bring  the  slightest  show  of  evidence   to 
invalidate  the  strong  proofs  that  have  been 
adduced  in  support  of  it ;    though,  unfortu- 
nately for  this  country,   few  experiments  of 
this  kind  have  been  tried  in  it.     In  fact,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  salt  acts  in  the 
smallest  degree,  as  a  nutritious  substance,  or, 
qf  itself y  tends  to  fatten  any  animal ;  but  that 
merely,  by  acting  as  a  condiment,  it  whets 
the  appetite,  and  gives  the  creature  to  whicb 
it  is  properly  administered,  a  strong  relish  fbr 
its  proper  food,  so  as  to  induce  it  to  eat  in  a 
given  time  a  greater  quantity  than "  it  would 
have  done,   and  thus  greatly  to  augment,  as 
has  been  above  explained,  its  feeding  quality 
beyond  what  it  otherwise  could  have  had.    In 
this  way,   it  is  not  perhaps  an  extravagant 
position  to  say,  that  by  a  proper  use  of  common 
salt,  the  same  quantity  of  forage  might,  on 
many  occasion?,  be  made  to  go  twice  as  far 
as  it  could  have  gone  in  feeding  animals,  had 
the  salt  been  withheld  from  them.     If  so,  (and 
let  those  who  are  inclined  to  withhold  their 
afsent  to  this  position,  prove,  by  a  set  of  ex- 
periments fairly  conducted,    that  it   is  erro- 
neous,) till  then,  the  unvarying  testimony  of 
Jlie  few  who  have  tried  it,  confirming  the 


position,  ought  to  be  relief  on.  If  so^  tl^en^ 
^I  still  say,)  we  hjave  hpre  laid  open  to  our 
view  an  easy  mode  of  aygmenting  the  produce 
of  our  fields  to  an  amazing  extent :  for,  if  the 
same  quantity  of  forage  can  be  made  to  go^ 
not  twice  as  far,  but  one-twentieth  part  only 
i^sirther  than  it  now  does,  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  as  adding  one-twentieth  part  to  the  ag- 
gregate produce  of  meat  for  l)easts  throughout 
the  whole  kingdom.  But,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  President  of  the  Poard  of  Agri- 
jrulture,  there  are  upwards  of  fifty  millions  of 
acres  pf  cultivated  land  in  this  island :  the 
value  of  that  forage  produced  by  which,  cannot, 
on  an  average,  be  rate4  so  low  as  twenty 
shillings  per  acre  j  but  eyen  at  fhat  low  rate, 
the  addition  of  one-twentieth  would  amount 
to  2,550,0001.  p^r  annum ;  a  spm  50  great, 
that  whep  viewed  in  the  aggrprate,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  niind  to*  believe  that  such  an 
improvement  is  actually  practicable ;  yet, 
when  the  particulars  are  considered  in  detail, 
it  seems  to  be  impofsible  not  to  admit  that  the 
amount  of  the  improvement  must  be  greatly 
above  what  is  here  stated. 

r  ■  »  ■ 

This  improvement,  howeVer  immense  as  it 
^jpust  appear  to  be,  in  whatever  way  it  can  be 
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viewed,  is  entirely  prevented  from  taSung 
phce  in  this  island,  by  reason  of  the  salt  laws : 
for  while  these  shall  be  continued  on  fhe 
footing  they  now  rtand;*  it  is  vain  to  ftink 
ever  to  induce  farmers  even  to  try  the  ex- 
periments that  are  necefsary  for  elucidatin|; 
the  facts  here  wanted :  and  other  persons  arc, 
for  obvious  reasons,  incapable  of  making  the 
experiments;  nor,  if  they  could  make  them 
with  the  utmost  accuracy,  could  they  ever 
convince  farmers  in  general,  while  the  duties 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  as  they  now  are, 
so  far  as  to  induce  them  to  make  a  copious 
use  of  salt  for  their  beasts  in  their  general 
practice.  X!!onsidered  under  this  point  of  view, 
as  well  as  many  others,  the  duty  on  salt  must 
be  accounted  one  of  the  most  impolitic  taxes 
jthat  ever  was  imposed  in  any  country ;  as  it 
tends  to  retard  the  .prosperity  of  the  nation  in 
a  thousand  ways,  to  an  amount  that  no  person, 
who  has  not  considered  the  subject  with  the 
same  attention  I  have  done,  could  ever  believe 
,to  be  pofsible.— Better  were  it  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  to  pay  an  hundred 
times  the  amount  of  the  free  produce  of  the 
duties  on  salt,  if  levied  in  any  one  of  a  variety 
of  ways  that  might  easily  be  suggested,  which 
do  qot  bind  up  the  hands  of  industry  as  this 
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does.  But  so  long  as  party  cabals  shall  oc- 
cupy the  minds  of  the  leading  men  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  go- 
vernment, to  the  exclusion  of  every  object 
from  their  serious  thoughts,  that  cannot  be 
immediately  connected  with  them,  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  that  observations  which  tend  to 
promote  merely  useful  measures,  which  might 
perhaps  affect  the  interest,  and  tend  to  disgust 
some  powerful  supporters  of  either  party,  or 
their  adherents,  will  ever  conmiand  the  atten- 
tion of  either  party. 


■ .    * 
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fl 

On  Farm-Yard  Compost 

jtLS  a  farm,  in  most  situations,  chiefly  dq>endd 
on  the  above  for  its  improvement,  no  atfentiotl 
should  be  spared  to  make  the  heap  as  ]&rge 
and  as  rich  as  pofsible.  The  manageftient  of 
most  common  farmers  is,  in  this  respect,  ex- 
ceedingly deficient  J  they  are  ready  to  sell 
their  hay,  straw>  stubble,  &c.  rather  than 
consume  them  in  making  dung,  and  very 
rarely  pay  any  attention  to  the  preservation  of 
the  urine  and  drainings  of  their  dunghills. 

The  first  of  these  articles  is  so  important, 
that  without  a  very  determined  attention  to  it, 
no  farm  can  ever  be  brought  into  very  high 
order.  All  the  ensuing  management  depends 
upon  the  quantity  of  straw  and  stubble,  or 
litter,  being  larg(e:  but  if  the  farmer  sells  bis 
straw,  how  is  he  to  see  a  great  dunghill 
The  farm-yard  manure  depends  on  the  con- 
sumption of  hay  and  straw;  just  in  proportion 
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as  either  is  sold,  the  dunghill  must  decline ; 
and  sorry  I  am  to  observe,  that  it  is  too  com- 
mon a  practice  among  farmers  to  be  ready  to 
sell  both.  The  rule,  however,  admits  of  ex- 
ceptions; for  near  very  large  towns,  hay  and 
straw  for  littering  horses  will  sell  for  such 
high  prices,  that  if  the  farmer's  waggon  or  cart 
brings  him  back  a  load  of  rich  manure,  it  may 
be  more  advantageous  to  sell  than  to  consume. 
Profit  is  the  great  object,  and  we  must  never 
carry  any  rules  so  far  as  to  lefsen  it ;  but  the 
common  error  is  doing  it  too  universally,  and 
being  tempted  with  too  low  prices.  To 
name  a  price  under  which  a  farmer  should 
never  self,  is  not  easy  to  be  done,  as  it  must 
necefsarily  be  regulated  by  various  circum- 
stances. There  are  many  hay  farmers  near 
London  that  entirely  depend  on  selling,  what- 
ever may"  happen  to  be  the  price  :  no  system 
of  cattle  is  prepared  on  such  farms  to  make  a 
profitable  consumption  of  hay,  which  can 
only  arise  from  other  connected  articles.  But 
where  such  cases  do  not  immediately  mark 
exceptions,  I  think  I  may  safely  say,  that  a 
ton  of  hay,  in  commonly  improved  countries, 
ought  never  to  be  sold  dry  in  the  winter  for 
lefs  than  50s.  nor  a  ton  of  straw  for  lefs  that) 
30s.  with  a  proviso  that  they  should  go  at  n«  . 
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price  without  a  load  of  rich  manure  being 
brought  back.  There  certainly  are  fanners 
who  might  say^  How  can  I  make  5Qs.  bjf 
eating  my  hay  at  home  f  All  I  reply  is,  that  if 
you  cannot  do  it,  you  are  not  in  a  good  cattle 
system,  or  you  give  it  lavishly  or  improperly^ 
and  that  he  who  makes  a  point  of  doing  it, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  find  his  annual  dunghill 
so  large,  and  his  fields  consequently  so  im* 
proved,  that  he  will  afsuredly  find  his  account 
amply  in  it.  It  is  only  by  means  of  such  at- 
tentions, that  cultivators  have  made  the  sur- 
prising quantities  we  have  heard  of. 

At  the  most  leisure  season,  before  the  time 
of  confining  his  cattle  to  fodder,  so  much 
marl,  turf,  dry  mud,  loam,  &c.  should  be  carted 
into  the  farm-yard  as  will  cover  the  whole 
about  twelve  inches  deep;  and  if  there  art 
many  stables,  hog-houses,  bullock,  or  cow- 
stalls,  that  are  cleaned  into  it,  to  spread  such 
earth  thicker  in  those  places,  lliose  who 
have  the  fortunate  opportunity  of  using  bog 
peat,  from  the  vicinity  of  a  bog  or  boggy 
bottom,  should  not  neglect  it :  such  stuff  is  t 
vegetable  dunghill.  Only  drenched  in  waler 
when  dry,  and  carted  plentifully  into  a  farm* 
yard,  and  littered  upon,    and  imprcgoated 
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with  animal  manurcy  it  becomes  a  most  easy 
and  valuable  means  of  adding  nobly  to  the 
quantity  of  the  farm-yard  compost. 

JBefore  the  former  begins  to  fodder^  which 
will  be  probably  some  time  in  November* 
iet  him  litter  the  whole  yard  well  with  either 
stubble^  fern,  or  leaves*  For  this  purpose  I 
suppose  all  his  wheat-stubbles  mown  and 
chopped,  and  stacked  in  or  very  near  the 
yards.  If  he  is  near  a  warren,  heathy  or 
common,  he  may  probably  be  able  to  procure 
fern  cheap,  that  is,  at  the  price  of  eight  or  tea 
shillings  a  waggon  load,  in  bulk  equal  to  a 
ton  and  half  of  dry  hay,  wherever  such  oppor- 
tunities exists  they  ought  never  to  be  neg- 
lected.    In  the  diichy  of  Mecklenburgh  they 

are  wise  enough  to  know  the  value  of  this 

■       •  •  •         •  • 

plant  for  litter,  and  reckon  the  dung  that  is 
made  of  it  fattet  than  that  of  straw. 

If  his  neighbours  will  sell  their  stubble  at  ' 
12s.  to  15s.  a  waggon  load  delivered  in,  he 
ought  to  provide  a  large  quantity* 

Fern,  in  burning,  yields  more  alkaline  salts 
'  tihan  any  other  vegetable,  which  is  proof  suf- 
ficient how  valuable  the  dung  must  be;  but 
Volume  IF.  Mm 
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tare  trmst  be  tafcen  to  rot  it  wcll^  which  h 
more  difficult  than  to  rot  stratr. 

No  money  which  a  farmer  can  expend,  is 
better  laid  out  than  in  the  purchase  of  litter  of 
any  kind  ;  for  his  cattle  do  not  only  lie  dry, 
warm,  and  bedded,  but  the  quantity  of  mt^ 
nure  he  raises  is  very  large,  and  cheaper  flian 
in  any  other  way  of  buying  it. 

The  article  of  leates,  depends  On  his  sitoi-* 
tion.  If  he  is  in  a  woodland,  where  the  trees 
are  thick  and  spreading,  they  are  to  be  raked 
into  heaps,  and  carted  to  the  farm-yaidi  at  a 
very  moderate  expense  j  they  niake  elcceUent 
litter,  arid  very  good  dung«  Mr.  Bevor,  of 
Hethel,  has  them  raked  and  loaded  at  6d.  a 
load.  If  ht  has  any  milrshes  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, that  afford  a  good  swarth  of 
rushes,  coarse  grafs,  flags,  &c.  &c.  he  should 
not  neglect  to  lay  in  good  store  of  them  for 
the  same  use ;  and  if  hfe  has  the  powtr  of 
cutting  tlie  aquatics  that  rise  uridier  water  in 
lakes  or  meres,  or  flooded  grounds,  he  mifOQ 
it  by  jointed  scythes,  and  rake  them  into 
boats.  I  have  rowed  through  acres  of  watt^» 
in  Ireland,*  in  Loch'  £rhe^  so  full  of  tfaese^.tbt 
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the  quantity  of  litter  they  would  yield  is  pro- 
digious* 

These  steps  behog  taken^  the  farmer  is  well 
prepared  to  meet  the  winter^  and  to  turn  it 
greatly  to  his  advantage ;  but,  in  order  to  do 
this,  he  must  adopt  that  husbandry  whidi 
this  climate  points  out  as  necefsary,  but  which 
those  commonly  esteemed  more  happy  are 
exempted  from,  and  consequently  tempt 
farmers  to  neglect  this  necefsary  businefs  of 
stiaking  dung.  The  management  I  mean,  is 
the  strict  confinenient  of  his  cattle  during 
"mnter.    Some  curious  cattle-masters  fie  them 

•  up  in  stalls;  I  do  not  require  it;  but  it  is 
efsential  that  they  are  confined  to  the  yard. 
End  on  no  account  suffered  to  roam  about 
any  pastures,  which  is  a  practice  too  common. 

■  If  ^U  the  cattle  of  a  farm  are  absolutely  con- 
fined to  the  yard,  the  lean  stock  to  straw,  and 
the  rest  to  straw  and  turnips,  &c.  or  to  hay, 
the  compost  of  marl,  litter,  and  waste  straw, 
will  have  the  necelkary  quantity  of  animal 
matiure  amongst  it  to  ferment,  rot,  and  turn  to 
rich  manure;  whereas  if  the  cattle  do  not  live 

'  entirely  in  the  ferm-yard,  the  heap  may  be 
iBtge,  but  of  little  value;  a  difference  I  have 
had  repeated  oceasion  net  only  to  observe, 
6  Mm2 
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but  to  experience  in  taking  dung  at  i  v^iliiatida 
from  quantity,  when  the  quality  (owing  10 
this  circumstance)  was  of  little  worth.  The 
benefit  to  the  cattle  of  wandering  is  much 
lefs  than  is  supposed  by  some;  and  the  mb- 
chief  to  the  grafs  lands^  except  on  the  lightest 
6oil8>  very  great. 

In  this  system   there  must  always  be  a 
pond's  mouth  in  every  yard. 

The  common  error^  to  be  seen  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  half  the  yards  in  the  kingdom^  is 
suffering  the  drainings  to  run  to  waste.  Rain 
and  snow  will^  in  spite  of  any  management, 
sometimes  overflow  s  but  in  general  the 
whole  may  be  under  command.  The  best 
method  is  to  sink  a  well  about  five  feet  deep 
in  the  lowest  comer  of  the  yard^  to  fix  a  pnoqi 
in  it,  and  to  raise  a  small  stage  whereon  to 
stand  and  work  it  ^  a  trough  will  then  con- 
vey the  water  to  a  large  heap  of  marl,  chaH(» 
turf,  loam,  &c.  and  daily  pumplhg  over  it  wB 
make  it  of  little  lefs  value  than  a  heap  of 
.dung  of  the  same  size.  The  whole  expease 
of  what  is  necefsary  for  this  will  be  under  fotf 
pounds ;  and  that  of  pumping  is  too  trifling  to 
think  of.    The  dune  should  never  be  sufli^ 
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to  remsun  under  water^  however  rich  it  m^y 
be ;  as  putrefaction  is  in  that  case  stopped, 

At  the  end  of  the  foddering  season^  the 
fanner  is  to  turn  over  and  mix  very  well  tor 
^ther  the  compost  which  his  winter  manager 
ment  has  given  him.  This  is  necefsary,  that 
the  dung  and  earth  may  be  w*ell  incorr 
porated. 

Thus  the  dung  is  ready  for  turnips  or  cab- 
bages ;  if  kept  longer  for  beans,  to  be  carried 
on  in  autumn,  or  for  potatoes,  in  the  following 
spring,  in  which  case  it  must,  on  wet  l^d,  b^ 
fcarted  in  a  frost.  And  here  results  the  con- 
venience of  having  a  variety  of  fani)-yar4s ; 
that  is,  one  on  each  side  of  a  barn ;  for  if  the 
dung  is  not  cs^rted  for  turnips  or  cabbages,  it 
jnust  be  n^oved  to  a  heap,  as  (he  foddering  of 
the  ensuing  winter  will  begin  before  it  cap 
be  t^^ken  for  the  other  crops.  Xbi$  carting  tp 
form  a  heap  is  equiyalant  fp  ^  stirring,  ^nd  I 
would  not  bave  the  heap  touched  after  thp 
jBrst  mixing  together  of  th^  m^l  an(l  the 
Jayer,  which  has  acciimulated  iipon  it.  Many 
persons  turn,  over  their  dunghills  frequently, 
JQ  order  that  they  may  rot  the  sooner  i  but  I 
^ve  often  observed  that  no  di^ng  becomes  ^ 

Mm  S 
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thoroughly  aind  equally  converted  into  a 
mucilaginous  mafs-^into  black  butter  as  the 
farmers  call  it — as  that  which  never  was 
stirred  at  all.  By  moving,  the  dimg  is  ntade 
to  lie  l<3ose  and  hollow  ;  every  freth  fermeii^ 
tation  that  is  excited  in  that  state  volatilizei 
the  oil  and  alkaline  salt,  and  carries  it  off  to 
the  atmosphere :  hence  we  see  that  a  dunghfl 
often  stirred  or  moved,  though  black  and 
rotten,  is  by  far  drier  than  one  which  has  re- 
mained untouched;  and  it  is  the  ^,  oily, 
wet  rottennefs  that  is  valuable,  that  is  nyucf- 
laginous.  The  longer  you  keep,  and  flie 
oftener  you  mix  your  dung,  the  drier  it  be- 
comes ;  till  at  last  it  has  the  appearance  of 
black  snuff,  and  might  be  sown  by  hand. 
Hence,  therefore,  to  avoid  too  much  stiiring 
and  moving,  (which  by  the  way  is  very  ex- 
pensive also,)  I  would  let  it  rest  in  the  fam- 
yard  till  the  land  is  ready  it  is  designed  for, 
and  fodder  in  another  yard.  If  the  buikfiogs 
and  conveniencies  will  not  allow  tiiis,  Aca 
In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  foddering  is  over, 
I  would,  instead  of  turning  over^  cart  it  at 
once  out  of  the  yard  mto  a  heap,  takhig  cart 
to  mix  the  marl  widi  the  litter  as  well  as 
pofsible  in  filling  the  carts;  and  making  the 
heap  in  the  field  where  it  is  ^  be  used,  kti^ 
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it  uoteuch^d^  in  which  way  the  ^ing  h^^ 
but  one  stkiing  slIsq.  'Jhc  heap  should  not 
be  aboye  four  feet  thick^  and  not  carted  on 
$o  4  and  if  jit  is  .put  in  a  sh$Kly  place^  pnder 
thick  spreading  trees,  $9  ^^^^  (^^  better. 

>  Here  you  wiU  permit  .o^e  to  reprobate  9 
ireiy  common  and  mischievous  practice ;  jt  is 
thst  of  keeping  hogs  in  tixe  yard,  who,  for 
idvcr  burying  themselves  in  th<  straw^  disturb 
its  fermentation  so  much^  that  the  putrefacr 
tion  so  necelsary  to  bring  it  to  ^  mucilaginous 
state  can  never  go  on  as  it  pught.  lliese 
animals  are  not  content  with  the  fresh  straw 
just  thrown  out  of  the  barn,  buf  dig  into  and 
jdLstufb  the  n^a^  that  is  trodden  .down,  and 
which  ought  to  rest^  in  order  to  fernjent.  One 
caok  scarcely  ^o  into  a  farm*yard  without 
observing  this  ill-management;  the  food  thus 
procured  for  the  hogs  is  of  no  value  com- 
parable to  the  mischief  they  do;  at  the  end 
of  the  foddering  season,  the  litter  of  the  yard 
is  in  so  uncoqrupted  ^state^  tb^t  it  must  b^ 
carted  on  a  fresh  heap  in  order  to  rojL;  whereas 
a  dunghill  made  in  any  place  where  the  hogs 
jcaimot  get  at  it,  will  often  be  ready  to  carry 
pn  the  land.  I  have  heard  the  practice  de- 
^eod^d^  ^  there  is  no  folly  but  will  meet  its 
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patron ;  but  let  me  ask  thete  people*  would 
they  have  the  mafs  of  litter  in  die  yaid  fer- 
ment and  putrefy,  or  would  they  not?  And 
does  grubbing  into,  and  disturbing  it  daify^ 
retard  or  accelerate  the  fermentation  I 

If  a  yard  was  kept  w^rm  by  covering  it 
with  a  roof  to  keep  out  rain  and  fiost*  ad- 
mitting air  around  it,  the  litter  would  putrefy 
the  sooner.  How  ill-judged,  therefore^  to  kt 
the  cold  air,  frost,  atid  snow,  into  the  mfr 
itself,  by  the  holes  these  grubbing  animals 
are  constantly  making  I  The  hogs  should  b^ 
confined  to  their  own  small  yaid. 

Respecting  the  quantity  to  be  used  pec 
acre,    it    depends  on  tluee   circumstances. 
'I'he  richnefs  of  the  compost— the  soil*— and 
the  crop, — If  many  beasts  or  hogs  were  £it* 
tened  in  the  winter,  it  will  be  much  richer 
than  if  made  by  only  lean  cattle,  when  more 
must  be  used. — If  the  soil  is  very  poor,  it  wiD 
demand  the  more ;  and  potatoes  or  cabbies 
will  require  a  larger  manuring  than  otfaer 
crops.    However,  in  a  general  way,  forty  toos 
may  be  reckoned  a  proper  manuring,  if  the 
compost  18  not  very  rich;  if  it  is,  thirty. 
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K    r  A  very  different  system  from  thb  has  beea; 

r  pmctised  and  recommended  by  some  persons;^ 

i  which  is»  to  neglect  littering  altogether — to 

r  |p(ep  all  cattle  tied  up— and  to  make  them 

f  cat  all  the  straw.     This  is  done  by  means  of 

particular  standings  or  floors^  that  have  a  step 

immediately  beyond  their  hind-feet;  so  that 

neither  their  dung  nor  urine  falls  on  the  part 

where  they  lie,  in  which'  manner  mere  sweep- 

iag  keeps  them  clean.   This  may  be  the  most 

profitable    in    certain    circumstances^    p^^ 

ticularly  where  straw  cannot  be  purchased,- 

and  on  farms  th^  contain  much  grafs  and 

bat  little  tillage. 

Before  I  quit  this  subject  of  managing  the 
farm-yard  dung,  I  shall  mention  a  speculation 
which  I  believe  I  shall  put  in  practice,  as 
^oon  as  it  suits  my  convenience.  It  is  to 
(:over  the  entire  farqi-yard  with  a  slight  roof 
of  feather-edged  boards;  the  expense  is  not 
considerable.  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  an-^ 
$wering  greatly.  Very  heavy  rains  and  snows 
that  float  the  yard  by  accident  are  bad  enough, 
but  not  so  much  to  be  guarded  against  as 
the  sun,  and  especially  upon  the  system  of 
soiling  in  the  summer,  or  a  part  of  it,  all  the 
cattle  on  the  winter^s  dun^.    No  man  that 
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has  not  tried  it  can  easily  conceive  die  dif« 
ference  between  the  dung  that  is  made  under 
eover,  and  that  which  is  exposed  to  all 
weathers.  The  superiority  is  indeed  so  great, 
that  I  believe  one  load  to  which  neither  the 
sun  nor  rain  can  come,  is  worth  two  exposed 
to  both.  It  rots  much  better  and  quicker 
al^. 

I  should  apprehend  4!he  yard  cattle  ato 
would  be  in  better  condition,  \^en  ooW^ifted 
from  the  weather,  than  When  exposed  to 
beating  rains;  but  the  whole  side  to  the 
south  should  be  open  about  nine  feet  Wgb, 
in  order  that  they  should  have  plenty  of  air. 
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ESSAY  xxvir. 

On  the  Size  ofFarms^ 

Ali^  coniidenitions  on  the  aze  of  farms 
ought  to  be  m  referenco  to  two  principal 
objects.  Fffst,  the  gtofs  ptoduce  of  the  earth ; 
lLiid»  secondly,  the  neat  produce  of  it :  by 
:whtch  neat  produce  I  mean  the  portion  of  it, 
whic^  finds  the  way  to  market,  and  supports 
tfie  part  of  the  population  of  a  country  not 
immediately  concerned  in  its  cultivation.  The 
subject  admits  of  collateml  views,  such  as 
the  revenue  of  the  Prince,  and  Population : 
but  as  they  properly  flow,  by  the  application 
of  just  principles,  from  the  decision  of  those 
two  chief  circumstances,  they  do  not  demand 
■a  particular  attention. 

If  there  are  men  who  would  wish  to  have 
eiaaH  farms,  whether  the  product  of  the  eartfi 
•was  gredt  or  little,  and  who  do  not  esteem  zofy 
circumstance  equal  to  a  minute  division,  I 
•leate  such  to  their  systematical  visiojns— th<y 
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by  no  means  merit  attention.  The  argument 
generally  advanced  is,  that  the  earth  is  better 
cultivated  by  little  farmers  than  by  great 
ones. 

It  would  be  a  very  curious  disquisition  to 
inquire  which  of  these  products  the  grofs^  or 
the  neat,  ought  to  be  the  object  of  a  legislative 
in  the  regulations  of  landed  property:  To 
enter  fully  into  this  question  would  carry  me 
too  hr :  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that  those 
are  the  most  flourishing  countries,  where  the 
neat  produce  is  the  greatest,  because  the  ex- 
istence of  it  as  a  superlucration  of  husbandry 
provides  in  the  more  ample  manner  for  tht 
clafses  unconnected  with  agriculture,  viz.  the 
inhabitants  of  towns,  manufacturers,  soldien» 
seamen,  &c.  And  as  the  wealth,  power,  and 
prosperity  of  a  modem  State  depend  exceed- 
ingly on  these  daises,  they  necefsarily  give  a 
^pjeriprity  in  this  view  to  the  iteo/,  rather  than 
to  the  grofs  produce.  And  as-  a  confirmation 
that  this  ought  really  to  be  the  principal  con* 
pern,  ^e  may  recur  to  the  case  of  an  extreme 
division  of  (he  soil,  in  i/rhich  every  fiunii^ 
might  have  just  enough  land  to  support  itsetf 
hj  means  of  a  very  operose  culture,  and  con- 
fe^uently  could  spare  nothing  for  mai|^ft. 
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T\ii  jfamilies  might  live  comfortably  (provided 
the  surplus  of  their  population  emigrated) — '' 
the  soil  might  be  admirably  cultivated — the 
Country  might  be  very  populous^  but  there 
could  be  neither  cities^  towns,  army>  navy,  nor 
Aianufacturers.  Such  a  nation  of  little  farmers 
tvould  be  the  prey  of  the  first  invader,  for  they 
must  stick  close  to  their  fields  or  starve.  This 
case  shows,  that  cultivation  and  population  are 
to  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  the 
political  interests  of  the  community.  Culti- 
vation is  not  efsential  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
individual ::  a  Tartar  family  living  on  their 
mare^s  milk,  may  be  as  happy  without  tillage^ 
as  a  European  peasant  with  it.  Hence^ 
therefore,  no  useful  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
fit>m  maxims  that  lay  down  the  measure  of 
subsistence  as  the  measure  of  population; 
because  population  ought  never  to  be  con* 
sidered  that  is  not  applicable  to  the  prosperity 
and  defence  of  the  community  t  And  I  have 
already  supposed  a  case  in  which  a  country 
might  be  exceedingly  populous  and  yet  very 
weak» 

'  And  here  I  must  stray  for  a  moment  from 
the  immediate  line  of  my  argument,  to  obviate 
1  very  common  error,  which  I  meet  with 
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everyday  both  in  books  and  ciHiveesstfoi } 
and  that  is,  the  ootion  that  ^at  national 
strength  results  from  breeding  mimbers  of 
men  in  little  farms*    This  I  take  to  be  eno^ 
neous,  because  I  have  viewed  great  tr^cti  of 
country  with  close  attention  ^  and  have  neasoB 
to  believe  >  that  young  men  bred  up  to  coui^ 
try  labour,  sobriety,  and  industry^  rarely,  or 
never  enlist ;  nor  can  the  State  get  at  them  but 
by  tyrannical  means^  such  as  enrolling  them  io 
regixnents  by  force.    I  have  observed  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  peasant  (unlefs  a  profligate  fellow) 
will  not  enter  into  the  army  if  he  has  not  been 
rendered  idle  by  serving  in  the  militia.    A 
very  general  observation  tells  me,  that  our  late 
wars  have  been  entirely  supported  by  the  in- 
habitants   of   towns,    chiefly  manufacturing 
places.    A  war  gives  a  check   to  fabrid; 
hands  are  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  wages 
are  sunk ;  then  workmen  enlist  fast :    and 
thus  it  is  that  we  hear  of  such  incredible  num- 
bers supplied  by  single  towns,  such  as  Bih 
mingham,  Manchester,  &c.    Nothing  so  idle, 
therefore,  as  to  tell  us  of  the  superior  robu8t- 
ncfs,  and   hardinefs   of  countrymen:    It  is 
nothing  to  the   purpose,  without  tyrannical 
operations,  to  take  that  vigour  from  the  inno- 
cence of  its.  own  fields,  and  imbrue  thoce 
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bands  in  blood,  th&t  were  educated  for  the 
plough.  I  am  not,  however,  so  ready  to  ad* 
nit  the  superiority  in  modem  war,  undoubted 
as  it  was  before  the  invention  of  artillery. 
The  scum  of  towns,  the  outcasts  of  cities,  have 
in  many  regiments,  equalled  whatever  could 
be  performed  by  rustics.  An  army  is  not 
always  employed  in  intrenching.  A  sturdy 
peasant  may  not  be  moulded  into  an  auto- 
maton, that  is  to  peiform  rapid  evolutions  as 
easily  as  the  more  pliable  body  of  a  manufac- 
turer. But  whether  this  is  just  or  not,  the 
fact  remains  the  same,  that  it  is  the  towns^ 
and  not  the  fields,  that  recruit  our  armies. 
The  conclusion  I  draw,  is  the  necefsity  of  the 
policy  common  in  Eurppe,  to  l^ave  the  size  of 
iiurms  free,  that  the  private  interest  of  pro- 
prietors may  unite  with  that  of  the  State  in 
raising  from  the  land  as  g#eat  a  neat  produce 
as  pofsible ;  or,  in  other  words,  supply  as  many, 
and.as  great  towns,  and  as  flourishing  manufac- 
tures, as  the  nature  of  the  territory  will  per- 
mit. 

Thus  far  1  have  virtually  avowed,  fhat  an 
extreme  division  of  the  soil  is  well  calculated 
to  raise  the  greatest  grofs  produce ;  because! 
pi^  grant  this  to  my  opponent*  without  fhe 
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least  injury  to  my  general  argument.  But  I  am 
perfectly  persuaded  that  the  fact  is  otherwise, 
and  that  large  £arms  are  much  superior  to  small 
ones  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  respect. 
In  fact»  we  have  throughout  England  no  tracts 
of  country  (not  one  to  my  knowledge)  divided 
generally  into  small  farms,  and  yet  well  cul- 
tivated.   By  small  I  mean  under  one  hundred 
acres.    I  am  well  acquainted  with  vast  num- 
bers of  them,  and  scarcely  know  a  single  one 
that  is  well  cultivated.     Some  there  must,  of 
course  be,  from  70  to   100,   that   may  be 
tolerably  managed  on  good  land :  but  I  con- 
tend, that  even  such  will  be  much  inferior  in 
the  culture  to  larger  ones ;  and  that  for  every 
well-cultivated  farm,  of  that  size  to  which  I 
am  referred,  I  will  show  ten  admirably  ma- 
naged of  5,  or  600  acres,  or  more.     And  as 
to  much  smaller  ones,  such  as  10,  and  20,  and 
30  acres,  which,  according  to  the  arguments 
of  so  many  writers,  are  the  best  of  all,  they  ait 
found  in  England  to  be  very  generally  the 
residence  of  poverty  and  misery;  wretchedly 
cultivated.     Not  that  I  would  prohibit  them. 
Perfect  freedom  is  all  I  contend  for.    If  thcv 
are  a  spur  to  the  industry  of  labourers,  to 
make  tl^cm  sober  and  saving  in  order  to  be- 
wmc  tlic  occupiers  of  such,  they  are  advan- 
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iageous^but  by  no  means  for  the  products  that 
will  be  gained  from  them. 

I  have  found  from  a  close  inspection^  that 
the  number  of  horses  in  a  country  thus  di- 
vided, is  treble  and  quadruple  the  Aumber 
found  upon  large  farms ;  one  very  evident  rea- 
son for  the  poverty  of  their  cultivators.  There 
was  a  farm  in  my  parish  (at  present  my  pro- 
perty) of  only  16  acres  of  land,  and  yet  the 
man  kept  two  horses :  no  wonder  he  failed, 
notwithstanding  the  most  intense  industry. 
There  is  another  remaining  of  28  acres,  oa 
which  there  are  three  horses  kept.  A  con- 
tiguous one  of  350  acres  has  only  10  upon  it. 
Those  who  are  advocates  for  little  farms,  in 
order  that  pigs  and  poultry  may  be  plentiful, 
forget  the  swarms  of  horses  that  eat  what 
would  feed  myriads  of  pigs  and  chickens. 

The  point  of  taxation  to  raise  the  neces^ 
sary  revenue  of  the  State,  depends  like  so 
many  other  circumstances  on  the  neat,  not  on 
the  grofs  produce.  If  a  country  was  divided 
into  very  small  farms  in  property,  the  owners 
living  entirely  within  themselves,  fed  by  their 
com,  or  their  butter  and  cheese,  the  wool  of 
sk  few   sheep  converted  into  clothing,  and 
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patch  of  flax  into  linen  by  the  female  part 
of  the  family;  such  a  farmer  would  want  to 
go  to  market  for  nothing  but  the  very  trifling 
reparation  of  the  irons  of  his  instrunients,  and 
for  salt,  both  which  might  be  gained  by  t 
little  b^ter.  Such  a  man's  hrm  might  be 
cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  the  proportional 
population  great,  but  what  says  the  sovereign 
to  such  a  system?  Such  a  man  can  pay  no 
taxes  without  the  greatest  distrefs. 

But  what  are  we  to  say  to  poor  soils  and 
countries  that  want  improvement  ?  Can  tBese 
be  managed  by  little  farmers  ?  We  have  vast 
tracts  of  land  in  England  that  can  be  culti« 
vated  to  no  purpose  whatever  without  a  fold. 
Divide  a  large  farm  so  that  a  flock  of  sheep  can- 
not be  kept,  and  after  absenting  yourself  Some 
years,  return  to  view  your  improvement.  But 
why  do  I  waste  time  in  reasoning  upon  points 
that  are  self-evident.  The  same  argument  is 
equally  applicable  to  soils  that  require  in- 
closing, marling,  draining,  laying  doWti  to 
grafses  as  a  preparation  for  com ;  Qnd>  in  a 
word,  any  expensive  improvement. 

That  little  farms  may  be  had  upon  soils  na- 
turally fertile,  and  that  want  no  other  improre- 
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ment  than  the  common  routine  of  the  year^  is 
a  fact;  but  even  upon  these  in  England  the 
superiority  of  cultivation  and  product  is  all  on 
the  side  of  large  farms.  We  are  told^  that  in 
Flanders  the  case  is  otherwise.  I  have  not 
seen  the  country,  and  therefore  cannot  con- 
tradict the  fact:  but  it  appears,  from  M. 
Ms^nn's  memoir,  that  they  are  commonly  in 
property,  which  certainly  makes  a  vast  dif- 
ference: unite  that  circumstance  with  the 
richest  soil  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  Europe, 
and  you  certainly  describe  the  case  in  which 
little  farms  will  be  attended  with  the  greatest 
advantages  they  are  capable  of.  There  are 
numbers  of  such  in  Switzerland,  and  they  are 
thought  favourably  of  for  the  same  reason. 

Such  are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
grofs  produce  of  the  earth  is  larger  from  a 
country  divided  into  greater  farms  than  if  it 
were  in  small  ones  :  but  all  these  reasons  may 
be  of  no  avail,  and  the  fact  quite  contrary, 
yet  the  advocates  for  the  latter  would  find 
themselves  not  at  all  nearer  to  their  mark ;  for 
as  I  set  out  with  saying  it  is  not  the  grofs^  but 
the  NEAT  produce  in  the  markets  that  must 
decide  the  general  question. 
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That  this  is   greatest  from  large  farms,  no 
man  of  the  least  attention  to  country  businefs 
can  entertain  a  doubt.     In  the  first  place,  the 
agriculture  of  them    is  incomparably  better 
than  upon  small  ones:    the  permanent   im- 
provements which  bad  soils  may  require,  arc 
only  to  be  found  upon  them.     And  whena 
large   grofs   produce   is  raised,  it  is  not  de- 
voured as  on  little  farms,  by  a  multiplicity  of 
usclefs  horses,   but  as   much   goes   neat    to 
market  as  is  pofsiblc.     Every  sort  of  work  is 
done  cheaper  and  better,  by  being  distributed 
to  hands  accustomed  to  perform  it.     The  in- 
genious writer.  Dr.  Smith,  has  shown,  that  one 
reason   why  manufacturing  labour   is   better 
performed   than   that  of  agriculture,  is  the 
division   it  undergoes.      A.  pin  is   well  and 
cheaply   made,  because  every  article   in  its 
fabric  is  a  distinct  trade.      Agriculture  will 
not  admit  of  this,   for  men  cannot  be  em- 
ployed their  whole  lives  in  sowing,  others  in 
ploughing,  others  in  hedging,  others  in  hoeing, 
and  so  on  j  but  the  nearer  we  approach  to 
this  the  better,  which  can  only  be  on  a  large 
farm.      In   a   small  one,  the    same   man   ii 
shepherd,  hogherd,  cowherd,  ploughman,  and 
sower:  he  goes  about  ten  different  sorts  of 
Jabour  and  attention  in  the  same  day,  and 
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consequently  acquires  no  habitual  skill  pecu- 
liarly in  any : — and  this  affects  not  only  the 
manner  in  which  work  is  done,  but  the  quan- 
tity and  cheapnefs. 

The  amount  of  the  great  farmers  improve- 
ments, and  the  superiority  of  his  cultivation, 
make   him  alio  superior  in  the  quantity  of 
population  he  supports,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  sendis  a  greater  neat  produce  to  market. 
This  I  have  found  to  be  the  case  by  comparing 
the  population  of  different   farms   in  above 
100,000  acres  of  country:  but  it  is  not  a  cir- 
cumstance on'  which  I  rest  any  merit,  because 
the  fewer  hands  employed  oxf.  a  farm,   the 
more  may  be  employed  in  manufactures,  &c. 
This  question  properly  reduces  itself  to  the 
simple  inquiry,  are  machines  advantageous  in 
agriculture?  We  know  the  clamours  that  ill- 
informed   people  have   in   every   age    raised 
against  them  in  manufactures,  and  all  the  en- 
lightened  world   is   now   convinced   of    the 
folly  and  futility  of  those  complaints:  But  in 
regard  to  agriculture,  it  seems,  from  the  pane- 
gyrics which  are  from  time  to  time  given  of 
the  spade  as  the  best  instrument  of  culture^^ 
that   the    ideas  of  mankind  are  not  equally 
cleared.     A  plough  tills  the  earth  ten  times 
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as  cheap  as   the  spade,   and   consequentlr, 
compared  with  that  instrument,  throws  ten 
men  out  of  employment  for  one  it  keeps  in  it. 
Does  it  depopulate  by  this  ? — Vcrj  far  firora 
it.     It  enables  those  ten  men  to  be  much 
better  employed    in    manufactures  or  com- 
merce.    The  reasoning  extends  to  all  new 
machines  which  have  the  same  effect  of  throw* 
ing  men  out  of  work.     The  fewer  men  re- 
quired to  cultivate  the  earth,  the  more  nu- 
merous  may  be    those   clafses  unconnected 
with  agriculture,  because  the  greater  is  the 
neat  produce  which  goes  to  market.     Every 
mode,  according  to  this  reasoning,  of  sim- 
plifying the    operations    of    agriculture    by 
means  of  large  occupations,  is  perfectly  harm- 
lefs  in  respect  to  population;  for  while  the 
soil  is  well  cuhivated,  the  produce  will  find 
the  way  to  market,  and  will  certainly  be  qbn- 
sumed;  and  you  can  do  no  more  than  con-* 
sumc  it,  if  you  had  a  farmer's  family  in  every 
field.     If  it  is  said,  that  the  country  may  be 
very  thinly  peopled  and  the  neat  produce  ex- 
ported.    I  reply,  that  that  will  depend  on  the 
state  of  manufactures,  commerce,  &c.  and  on 
the  increase  or  decrease  of  population :  TTic 
home  demand  will  always  be  first  supplied^ 
but  when  it  is  supplied,  the  surplus  ought  to 
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be  exported,  or  prices  will  be  low,  which  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  industry  and  pros- 
perity of  a  European  society  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. England  has  for  some  years  lost  her 
com  export,  but  she  has  in  those  years  expe- 
rienced so  great  an  increase  of  population  as 
fully  to  account  for  that  lofs. 

It  certainly  is  owing  to  combinations  Uke 
these,  that  the  closest  observers  have  been 
x)f  opinion,  that  grafs  land  was  more  advan- 
tageous to  population  than  arable ;  always 
meaning,  I  apprehend,  (though  they  do  not 
thus  qualify  the  observation)  that  sort  of 
population  firom  which  is  principally  derived 
the  force  and  strength  of  a  State.  There  is, 
beyond  all  doubt,  thus  much  truth  in  it ;  that 
it  is  always  right  to  have  those  lands  in 
grals  which  are  better  adapted  to  it  than  to 
corn,  without  admitting  any  idea  of  injuring 
the  national  population  by  such  an  application 
pf  the  soil. 

Having  thus  examined  the  two  questions  of 
grofs  and  neat  produce,  let  me  add  an  ob- 
servation not  immediately  connected  with 
•ither. 
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No  restrictions  whatever  should  be  thrown 
on  the  size  of  farms,  because  they  ought  to  be 
of  all  sizes  in  order  to  find  emploTmeht  for  all 

sorts  of  capitals.  There  ought  to  be  farms  of 
20  or  SO  acres,  that  labourers  may  have  an  en- 
couragement to  save  and  be  industrious.  If  a 
farmer  has  saved  2  or  3001.  he  ought  to  be 
able  to  meet  with  a  farm  proper  for  that 
sum  to  place  his  son  in  ;  if  a  man  has  10  or 
20,000  pounds  in  his  pocket  and  willing  tf 
invest  it  in  agriculture,  he  ought,  for  many 
obvious  reasons,  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Hence 
there  should  be  an  entire  and  universal  liberty 
in  the  police  of  farms.  The  private  interest 
of  landlords  will  prevent  an  excefs  either  way : 
for  if  little  farms  become  very  scarce,  they  will 
let  so  much  better  than  larger  ones,  that 
gentlemen  will  divide  their  farms  -,  and,  iu 
order  to  gain  them  farmers,  will  adapt  their 
management  to  fewer  buildings  th^  the 
enormity  of  them,  common  in  many  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  On  the  contrary,  if  small  forms 
are  so  numerous,  and  consequently  let  so  low 
that  they  will  not  pay  for  repairs,  then  they 
will  be  thrown  together :  and  these  vibrations 
moved  by  the  never-fiwJ.ing  spring  of  private 
interest,  will  presen'e  that  varying  level  which 
ought  always  to  take  place  in  these  affairs. 
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Another  reason  why  no  limitation  should  he 
placed  to  the  size  of  farms,  is  the  merit  which 
great  farmers  undoubtedly  have  of  introducing 
and  extending  such  modes  of  culture  as  gra- 
dually improve  the  national  agriculture.  This 
ought  to  l)e  the  great  object  of  gentlemen's 
farming:  and  when  they  are  succefsful  in 
such  introductions,  who  are  the  farmers  that 
follow  them,  and  make  beneficial  practices 
general  ? — Little  ones  ? — Never.  If  a  country 
consisted  of  no  other,  it  could  never  be  im- 
proved at  all.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the . 
progrefs  and  present  state  of  English  agricul- 
ture in  all  parts  of  the  kingdon^  j  and  can 
venture  to  afsert,  that  we  owe  the  extension 
of  every  great  and  beneficial  practice,  such 
as  marling — turnips  hoed — carrpts — clover — 
sainfoin — watering  meadows — drilling,  and 
horse-hoeing  beans — dibbling  pease  on  layers, 
&c.  &c.  all  to  great  farmers;  and  whatever 
further  improvements  we  may  look  for,  must 
be  gained  by  the  same  means. 

But  here  I  must  observe,  that  of  all  the 
divisions  of  landed  property,  that  which  is 
most  to  be  approved,  is,  small  and  middling 
proprietors  occupying  their  own  estates,  but 
not  bcjng  gentlemen.     Bv  having  no  rent  to 
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pay,  they  are  enabled  to  farm  their  lands  in- 
comparably better  than  the  common  race  of 
Jittle  farmers;  and  by  the  property  of  their 
improvements,  descending  with  the  land  to 
their  posterity,  they  are  perpetually  animated 
to  every  exertion  of  good  husbandry  of  which 
the  soil  is  capable.  But  this  remark  does  not 
extend  to  very  little  spots,  such  as  mu«t  be 
cultivated  with  the  spade,  being  much  too 
small  for  any  national  advantage,  whether 
owned  by  the  farmer  or  not.  I  know  many 
estates  in  the  maritime  part  of  Suffolk, 
of  2,  3,  or  4001.  a  year,  cultivated  by  the 
proprietor,  a  race  of  yeomen,  not  gentle- 
men, and  every  appearance  of  building,  cul- 
ture, &c.  are  admirable.  But  when  such 
owners  attempt  to  live  like  gentlemen,  the 
contrary  is  sure  to  be  found ;  for  their  ex- 
penses take  an  improper  turn,  their  farms  art 
neglected^  and  the  owners  ruined^ 
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ESSAY  XXVIII. 


On  Live  Stock'. 


JL  HE  great  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of 
domestic  animals,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a 
common  and  prevailing  idea  amongst  breeders, 
that  no  bull  should  be  used  in  the  same  stock 
more  than  three  years,  and  no  tup  more  than 
two ;  because  (say  they,)  if  used  longer,  the 
breed  will  be  too  near  a-kin^  and  the  produce 
will  be  tender y  diminutive y  and  liable  to  dis-^ 
orders ;  some  have  imbibed  the  prejudice  so 
far  as  to  think  it  irreligioits ;  and  if  they  were^ 
by  chance,  in  pofsefsion  of  the  b^st  Breed  in 
the  island,  would  by  no  means  put  a  male  and 
a  female  together  that  had  the  same  sire,  or 
>vere  out  of  the  same  dam. 

But,  fortunately  for  the  public,  there  have 
been  men,  in  different  lines  of  breeding,  whose 
enlarged  minds  were  not  to  be  bound  by  vulgar 
prejudice,  or  long-established  modes,  and  who 
have  proved,  by  many  years  experience,  that 
such  notions  are  without  any  foundation. 
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Mr.  Bakewell  has  not  had  a  crofs  (from  any 
other  breed  than  his  own)  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  His  best  stock  has  been  bred 
by  the  nearest  affinities,  yet  they  have  not  de- 
creased in  size,  neither  are  they  lefs  hardy,  or 
more  liable  to  disorders  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  kept  in  a  progrefsive  state  of  Imprpye- 
meut. 

This  mode  has  also  been  frequently  prac« 
tised  in  breeding  the  best  dogs  and  game- 
cocks. A  certain  gentleman,  who  produced 
the  best  pointers  in  the  north  of  England  for 
many  years,  never  bred  from  any  other  than 
.  his  own  •  because,  he  said,  he  could  not  find 
better  to  crofs  them  with.  And  I  am  informed, 
from  good  authority,  that  a  breeder  of  game- 
cocks, who  was  very  succefsful,  would  never 
allow  his  breed  to  be  contaminated  bv  crofsins: 
with  others  ;  and  to  this  precaution  he  attri- 
buted all  his  superiority. 

But  one  of  the  most  conclusive  arguments 
that  crofsing  with  different  stock  is  not  ne- 
cefsary  to  secure  size,  hardinefs,  &c.  is  the 
breed  of  wild  cattle  in  Chillingham-Park,  in 
the  county  of  Northumberland.  It  is  well 
known   these    cattle  have  been  confined  in 
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this  park  for  several  hundred  years,  without 
any  intermixture,  and  are  perhaps  the  purest 
breed  of  cattle  of  any  in  the  kingdom.  From 
their  situation  and  uncontrouled  state,  they 
must  indisputably  have  bred  from  the  nearest 
affinities  in  every  pofeiblc  degree  j  yet  we  find 
these  cattle  exceedingly  hardy,  healthy,  and 
well-formed,  and  their  size,  as  well  as  colour, 
and  many  other  particulars  and  pecularities, 
the  same  as  they  were  five  hundred  years 
since. 

From  these  instances,  it  appears  there  can 
be  no  danger  in  breeding  by  the  nearest 
affinities,  provided  they  are  pofsefsed,  in  a. 
superior  degree,  of  the  qualities  we  wish  to 
acquire  ;  but  if  not  pofsefsed  of  these,  then  we 
ought  to  procure  such  of  the  same  kind  as 
have,  in  the  nu)st  eminent  degree,  the  valuable 
properties  we  think  our  own  deficient  in.  It 
is  certainly  from  the  best  males  and  females 
that  best  breeds  can  be  obtained  or  preserved  j 
to  breed  in  this  manner  is  undoubtedly  right, 
so  long  as  better  males  can  be  met  with,  not 
only  amongst  our  neighbours  but  also  amongst 
the  nK>st  improved  breeds  in  any  part  of  the 
island,  or  from  any  part  of  the  world,  proyided 
the  expense  does  not  exceed  the   proposed 
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advantage.  And  when  you  can  no  longer^  at 
home  or  abroad^  find  better  males  thah  your 
own^  then,  by  all  means,  breed  from  them; 
whether  horses,  neat  cattle,  sheep,  &c*  for  the 
same  rule  holds  good  through  every  species  of 
domestic  animals.  But,  upon  no  account, 
attempt  to  breed  or  crofe  from  teorse  thanyout 
own  3  for  that  would  be  acting  in  contradiction 
to  common  sense,  experience,  and  that  well- 
established  rule — "  That  best  can  only  beget 
best;^  or,  which  is  a  particular  case  of  a  more 
general  rule,  viz.  that  "  Like  begets  likeJ* 

Feeling. 

A  nice  or  good  judge  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  the  fingers  upon  the 
fatting  points  of  the  animal,  viz. — Utic  hips^ 
rumps,  ribs,  flank,  breast,  twist,  shoulder^ 
?core,  &c.  will  know  immediately  whether  it 
will  make  fat  or  not,  and  in  which  part  it  will 
be  fattest.  I  have  often  wished  to  convey  in 
language  that  idea  or  sensation  we  acquire  by 
the  touch,  or  feel  of  our  fingers,  which  enable^ 
us  to  fornfi  a  judgment  when  we  are  handling 
an  animal  intended  to  be  fatted,  but  I  have 
as  often  found  myself  unequal  to  fulfil  that 
wish.  It  is  very  easy  to  know  where  an  animal 
U  fattest  which  is  already  made  fitt^  because 
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we  can  evitienfly  feel  a  substance  or  quantity 
of  fat  upon  all  those  parts  which  are  denomi- 
nated ihe  fatting  points ;  but  the  difficulty  is^ 
to  explain  how  we  know  or  distinguish  animals 
in  a  lean  state^  which  will  make  fsct,  and  which 
will  not,  or  rather  which  will  make  fat  in  such 
and  such  points  or  parts,  and  not  in  others ; 
which  a  person  of  judgment  (in  practice)  can 
tell,  as  it  were  instantaneously :  I  say  in 
practice;  because  I  believe,  that  the  best 
judges  out  of  practice  are  not  able  to  judge 
with  precision,  at  least  I  am  not.  We  say 
this  beast  touches  nicely  upon  its  ribs,  hips, 
&c.  &c.  because  we  find  a  mellow,  pleasant 
feel  in  those  parts  :  but  we  do  not  say  soft ; 
because  there  are  some  of  this  same  sort  of 
animals  which  have  a  soft  loose  handle,  of 
which  we  do>not  approve,  because,  though 
soft  and  loose,  have  not  that  mellow  feel 
above-mentioned:  for  though  they  both  handle 
loose  and  soft,  yet  we  know  that  the  one  will 
make  fat,  and  that  the  other  will  not ;  and  ia 
this  lies  the  difficulty  of  the  explanation :  we 
clearly  find  a  particular  kindlinefs,  or  pleasant- 
nefs,  in  the  feel  of  the  one,  much  superior  to 
the  other,  by  which  we  immediately  conclude, 
that  this  will  make  fat,  and  the  other  not  so 
fat  i  and  in  this  a  person  of  judgment,  and  in 
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practice^  is  very  seldom  mistaken.  I  shall  only 
make  one  more  remark^  which  is,  that  though 
the  one  animal  will  make  remarkably  fat,  and 
the  other  will  scarcely  improve  at  all,  with  the 
same  keeping ;  yet  between  these  extremes 
are  numberlefs  gradations,  which  the  complete 
judge  can  distinguish  with  wonderful  pre- 
cision. 

The  GaUoway  Breedy  or  Polled  Cattle, 

Are  a  very  valuable  breed,  and  seem  to  be 
in  weight  and  size,  as  much  lefs  than  the  long- 
horns,  as  these  are  than  the  short-horns ;  they 
generally  weigh  from  40  to  60  stone,  some 
particular  ones  reach  70  and  upwards ;  but 
their  most  efsential  difference  from  every  otfier 
breed  of  cattle  is,  iB  having  no  horns  at  all ; 
some  few,  indeed,  (in  every  other  respect 
polls)  have  two  little  unmeaning  horns,  from 
two  to  four  inches  long,  hanging  down  loose 
from  the  same  parts  that  other  cattle's  horns 
grow,  and  are  joined  to  the  head  by  a  little 
loose  skin  or  flesh.  In  most  other  respects 
(except  in  wanting  horns)  these  cattle  re- 
semble the  long-horns,  both  in  colour  and 
shape,  only  they  are  shorter  in  their  form, 
which,    probably,  makes    them    weigh  left. 
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llieir  hides  seem  to  be  in  a  mediua  between 
the  two  la&t-mentiooed  breeds,  not  so  thick  as 
the  long-horns»  nor  so  thin  as  die  short-boras ; 
but,  hke  the  best  feecting  kind  of  long-boras, 
they  lay  their  fat  upon  the  most  valuable 
parts,  and  their  beef  is  well  marbled,  or 
mixed  with  hL 

We  find  a  few  of  this  breed   straggling 

through  different  parts  of  England  ;    among 

the  rest,  I  remember  the  Earl  of  Darlington 

had  a  very  handsome  variety  of  them,  finely 

globed  with  red  and  white.      But  we  must 

look  for  the  original  of  these  in  Galloway,  (a 

large  district  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland) 

where  they  are  mostly  bred  upon  the  moors  or 

hilly  country,  and   grazed    upon   the  land$ 

nearer  the  sen,  until  rising  four  or  five  years 

old,  when  the  graziers  and  drovers  take  them 

up  in  great  numbers  to  the  fairs  in  Norfolk 

and  Suffolk,  previous  to  the   turnip-feeding 

season,   from  whence   the  greatest  part  are 

again  removed  in  winter  and  spring,  (when 

fat)  to  supply  the  amazing  consumption  of  the 

capital,  where  they  are  readily  sold,  and  at 

high  prices ;  for  few  or  no  cattle  sell  so  high 

in  Smithfield  market,  they  being  such  nice 

cutters  up,  owing  to  laying  the  fat  upon  the 

Volume  IV.  Oo 
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most  valuable  parts  ;  a  great  excellence  in  all 
feeding  cattle.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing, 
in  this  refined  market,  to  see  one  of  these  little 
bullock^  outsell  a  coarse  Lincolnshire  ox, 
though  the  latter  be  heavier  by  several 
stones*. 

I  have  been  informed,  from  good  authoritr^ 
that  the  polled  cows  are  very  good  milkers, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  the  milk  of  a 
rich  quality,  yielding  much  more  butter  from 
a  given  quantity  of  milk  than  the  short-horns ; 
and  also,  that  the  oxen  and  spayed  heifen 
answer  well  for  the  draught,  which  certainly 
adds  to  the  value  of  this  excellent  breed. 

In  Galloway  they  spay  more  heifers  than 
perhaps  in  all  the  island  besides ;  and  in  diis 
too  their  method  is  different  from  any  other 
part  I  am  acquainted  with,  for  they  do  not 
castrate  them  until  they  are  about  a  year  old; 
whereas  in  every  other  place,  I  know  the 


*  I  was  told  by  a  Lincolnshire  grazier,  that  a  Uo- 
colnshirc  bullock  and  a  Galloway  bullock,  sent  firom  the 
same  village  to  Smithfield  at  the  same  time,  were  told  lor 
the  itame  money « though  the  Scot  was  only  half  thp  other's 

\\  eight. 
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heifer  calves  are  spayed  from  one  to  tliree 
months  old  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  admitted, 
as  the  safest  practice,  to  castrate  calves  an4 
Jambs^  male  or  female,  while  very  young. 

Their  manner  of  rearing  calves  is  still  moro 
singular:  the  calves,  from  the  time  they  are 
dropped  till  able  to  support  themselves,  are 
allowed  to  run  with  their  dams,  but  are  pre- 
vented from  sucking,  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  leather,  with  sharp  spikes  of  iron 
fixed  upon  the  outside,  tied  upon  the  u])per 
part  of  the  calf's  nose,  which,  by  pricking  the 
cow  every  time  the  calf  attempts  to  suck, 
prevents  her  from  letting  it,  until  the  milk- 
maid comes,  when  she  takes  off  the  muzzle 
from  the  little  animal's  nose,  and  while  she 
strips  two  of  the  teats,  the  calf  takes  care  to 
empty  the  other  tv/o ;  as  soon  as  the  maid  has 
done,  she  fixes  on  the  instrument  again,  but  it 
is  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  hinder  tlie 
calf  from  feeding  upon  the  grafs,  though  it  is 
not  allowed  to  taste  the  niilk  until  the  girl 
returns  to  her  milking.  In  some  parts  df 
Scotland  the  general  practice  is,  to  milli  tlircc* 
times  a  day  in  summer  j  but  I  do  not  rccolicci 
whether  this  h  done  in  Galloway. 

6  Oo  2 
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Though  the  generality  of  their  cattle  are 
polled,  yet  they  have  several  with  horns,  which 
they  say  are  a  bastard  or  mongrel  breed,  by 
crofsing  with  long-homed  buDs  from  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland.  They  prefer  the 
polled  ones,  and  of  these  the  black  or  daik- 
brindled  ones,  to  any  other ;  and  all  allow  them 
to  be  the  original  breed  of  the  country. 

The  breeders  in  Galloway  compldn  of  their 
old  breed  being  lost,  or  at  least  much  w(mi 
out ;  but  admitting  their  breed  of  cattle  in 
some  degree  injured,  yet  there  is  little  doubt, 
not  only  of  its  being  recovered,  but  still  moic 
improved,  when  such  a  leading  Nobleman  as 
Lord  Selkirk  is  among  the  breeders.  Mr. 
Murray,  of  Broughton,  and  Mr.  Heron,  of 
Kirvochtree,  have  been  long  eminent  in  Ac 
breeding  of  Galloway  cattle.  Mr.  Craik,  Mr. 
Dalzell,  and  several  others,  have  tried  a  crofe 
from  Mr.  Bake  well's  bulls ;  how  far  this  has 
succeeded,  I  have  not  been  able  to  leam: 
indeed  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  form  a  judg- 
ment themselves  without  a  full  trial.  But  I 
found  that  the  generality  of  the  breeders  were 
against  crofsing  with  Mr.  Bakewell's  or  any 
other  kind  of  cattle ;  believing  that  their  real 
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original  polled  breed,  had  already  been  injured 
by  crofsing  with  diflferent  kinds. 

Shori'homed  and  Lang-homed  Breeds^  compared* 

We  have  already  observed,  that  the  long- 
horns  excel  in  the  thicknefs  and  firm  texture 
of  the  hide,  in  the  length  and  closenels  of  the 
hair,  in  their  beef  being  finer  grained  and 
more  mixed  and  marbled  than  that  of  the 
short-horns,  in  weighing  more  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  and  in  giving  richer  milk ;  but 
they  are  inferior  to  the  short-horns,  in  giving 
a  lefs  quantity  of  milk,  in  weighing  lefs  upon 
the  whole,  in  affording  lefs  tallow  when 
killed,  in  being  generally  slower  feeders,  and 
in  being  coarser  made,  and  more  leatherly  or 
bullish  in  the  under  side  of  the  neck.  In  few 
words,  the  long-horns  excel  in  the  hide,  hair^ 
and  quality  of  the  beef ;  the  short-horns  in 
the  quantity  of  beef,  tallow,  and  milk.  Each 
breed  have  long  had,  and  probably  may  have 
their  particular  advocates,  but  if  I  may  hazard 
a  conjecture,  is  it  not  probable  that  both  kinds 
may  have  their  particular  advantages  in  dif- 
ferent situations  ?  Why  may  not  the  thick,  firm 
hidesj  and  long  close-set  hair  of  the  one  kind, 
be  a  protection  and  security  against  those 
impetuous  winds  and  heavy  rains  to  which 

Oo3 
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the  west  coast  of  this  island  is  so  subject  j 
while   the   more    regular  seasons  and   mild 
climate  upon  the  east  coast,  are  more  suitable 
to    the    constitutions   of  the  short-horns? — 
When  I  say  the  long-horns  exceeid  the  short- 
horns in  the  quality  of  the  beef,  I  mean^  that 
preference  is  only  due  to  the  particular  variety 
of  long-horns  taken  notice  of  before,  as  select- 
ed, improved,  and  recommended  by  that  atten- 
tive breeder,  Mr.  Bakewell ;  for  as  to  the  long- 
horned  breed  in  common,  I  am    inclined  to 
think  their  beef  rather  inferior,  than  superior, 
to  that  of  the  generality  of  short-horns  -,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  but  a  breed  of  short- 
horned  cattle  might  be  selected,  equal,  if  not 
superior^    to  even   that  very  kindly   fleshed 
sort  of  Mr.  Bakewell's;  provided  any  able 
breeders,   would  pay  as  much   attention  to 
these,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  and  his  neighbours 
have   done  to   the   long-horns.      But  it  has 
hitherto  been   the   misfortune  of  the   short- 
horned  breeders  to  pursue  the   largest   and 
biggest  boned  ones  for  the  best,  without  con- 
sidering that  those  are  the  best  that  pay  the 
most  money   for  a  given   quantity  of  food. 
However    the    ideas     of    our    short-loomed 
breeders  being  now  more  enlarged,  and  their 
minds  mere  open  to  conviction,  we  may  hope 
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in  a  few  years  to  see   great   improvements 
made  in  that  breed  of  cattle  *. 

But  notwithstanding  these  two  breeds  have 
hitherto  been  in  pofsefsion  of  the  best  part  of 
the  island,  yet  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Galloway  cattle,  and  even  the  Kyloes,  might 
be  bred  with  advantage,  in  many  situations, 
so  as  to  be  more  profitable  than  either  the 
short-horns  or  the  long-horns.  I  have  a  very 
high  opinion  of  both  these  breeds  of  cattle,  as 
true  quick  feeders^  and  being  kindly  fleshed, 
of  excellent  eating  beef;  which  character 
they  have  established  in  the  first  market  in  the 
island* 

Drawing  Oxen. 

I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  there  are  not  so 
many  steers  kept  now  as  used  to  be  formerly. 
Two  reasons  may  be  afsigned  for  this ;  first, 
lands  are  now  rented  so  high,  that  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  keep  steers  to  the  age  of  oxen 


"^  I  am  glad  to  find  mj  hopes  have  been  well-founded  ; 
because,  within  a  few  years,  a  very  rapid  improvement 
has  taken  place  in  the  breeding  of  short-horned  cattle ; 
so  that  in  a*  few  years  I  have  reason  to  think  they  will 
surpafs  their  rivals,  the  long-horns. 

Oo4 
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without  working  them ;  which  is  the  reason 
that  fewer  oxen  are  tised  in  the  draught  now 
than  formerly.  A  remedy  for  this  complaint, 
perhaps,  may  not  be  so  readily  pointed  out ; 
because,  though  a  few  pcfople  are  convinced  of 
the  utility  of  drawing  oxen  in  many  cases,  yet 
the  generality  of  farmers  will  be  very  un- 
willing to  be  persuaded  \o  this,  because  oxen 
are  slower  in  their  motion  than  horses,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  advantages  attending  the 
oxen  in  the  feeding,  shoeing,  hameis,  &c. ;  but 
above  all,  the  conclusion  (between  an  ox 
fatted  for  the  shambles,  after  working  three 
or  four  years,  or  indeed  a  lean  ox  sold  to 
feed  and  a  horse  sold  to  the  dog-kennel)  is 
so  exceeding  striking,  that  I  presume  most 
people,  when  they  reflect  upon  this  very  im- 
portant matter,  will  agree  to  the  drawing  of 
oxen  in  every  kind  of  work  wherein  they 
suits  I  use  the  exprefsion  suity  because  I 
would  not  be  understood  to  think,  as  some 
people  do,  tliat  oxen  will  answer  as  well  as 
horses  in  every  kind  of  farming- work :  but 
I  apprehend  that  oxen  will  do  several  kinds 
of  home  work  (such  as  ploughing,  leading 
dung,  corn,  &c.)  equally  as  well  as  horses.  I 
advance   this  opinion  on  several  years  ex- 
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perience*,  and  believe,  that  most  farmers 
might  use  some  oxen  along  with  their  horses, 
but  would  in  general  recommend  the  oxen  and 
horses  to  be  in  separate  draughts,  because  the 
difference  of  the  step  is  so  very  unequal. 

Much  more  might  be  said  upon  this  im- 
portant subject,  but  I  will  at  present  only  add, 
that  I  heartily  wish  our  legislature  would 
take  this  matter  into  consideration,  and  give 
premiums  to  encourage  the  rearing  and  draw- 
ing of  oxen,  and  also  to  promote  the  breeding 
of  the  best  kinds  of  stock ,  as  there  is  little 
doubt  but  it  would  have .  the  most  beneficial 
effects.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  agricul- 
tural societies  do  give  premiums  for  the  above 
purposes  i  but  these,  though  highly  merito- 
rious, are  only  partial,  and  confined  to  cer- 


*  My  brother  and  myself,  in  partnership,  at  this  time 
employ  about  150  oxeti  in  the  draught,  which  is  men- 
tioned here  as  a  proof  that  we  approve  of  drawing  oxen 
in  many  cases,  after  more  than  thirty  years  experience ; 
we  use  them  in  carts  singly,  and  two  in  a  plough,  with 
cords,  without  a  driver,  where  they  go  equally  as  well  as 
two  horses,  though  not  quite  so  swift ;  and  I  am  happy* 
to  add,  that  the  working  of  oxen  is  becoming  more  gene- 
ral every  day,  as  many  of  our  neighbours  arc  following 
this  example. 
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tain  districts,  while  the  influence  of  the  other 
would  be  general  and  extensive. 

Great  Milkers  not  quick  Feeders. 

I  apprehend^  one  great  mistake  that 
breeders  in  general  have  run  into,  especially 
in  breeding  neat  cattle,  has  been,  endeavour- 
ing to  unite  great  milkers  with  quick  feeders. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  cannot  be  done  ; 
for,  wherever  we  attempt  both,  we  are  sure 
to  get  neither  in  any  perfection :  in  pro- 
portion as  we  gain  the  one,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion we  lose  the  other;  the  more  milk, 
the  lefs  beef;  and  the  more  we  pursue  beef, 
the  lefs  milk  we  get.  In  truth,  they  seem  to 
be  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  kind, 
for  very  difFcYent  uses;  and  if  so,  they  ought 
most  certainly  to  be  differently  pursued  by 
those  that  employ  them.  If  the  dairy-man 
wants  milk,  le^  him  pursue  the  milking  tribe; 
let  him  have  both  bull  and  cows  of  the  best 
and  greatest  milking-familyhe  can  find :  on  the 
contrar)',he  that  wants  feeding  or  grazing  cattle, 
let  him  procure  a  bull  and  a  cow  of  that  sort 
which  feeds  the  quickest,  wherever  they  are 
to  be  found.  By  pursuing  too  many  objects 
at  once,  wx  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the  prin- 
cipal ;  and,  by  aiming  at  too  much,  we  often 
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lose  all.  Let  us  only  keep  to  distinct  sorts, 
and  we  will  obtain  the  prize  in  due  time,  I 
apprehend  it  has  been  much  owing  to  the 
mixing  o(  breeds  and  improper  crofsings, 
that  kept  us  so  long  from  distinguishing  the 
most  valuable  kinds. 

I  do  not  suppose  this  doctrine  to  be  so  new, 
as  it  has  been  unattended  to,  and  not  properly 
considered  j  for  I  have  heard  many  people 
say,  **  How  should  that  cow  be  a  good 
milker;  she  runs  too  much  to  flesh?"  And 
so  it  is,  while  all  the  great  milkers  are  in- 
variably thin.  The  former  are  generally  high- 
sided,  light-bellied,  covered  in  all  their  fatting 
points,  in  proportion  as  they  recede  from  the 
great  milking-tribe,  though  kept  on  middling 
fare  ;  while  the  latter  will  be  lean  upon  their 
backs,  flat-sided,  big-bellied,  poor,  and  ill- 
looking,  though  much  better  kept  than  the 
others. 

I  own  there  is  a  middling  kind  of  cows 
which  give  a  tolerable  quantity  of  milk,  and 
also  keep  in  pretty  good  condition ;  but  this, 
I  apprehend,  does  not  at  all  militate  against 
the  above  reasoning,  because,  still  those  that 
incline  the  most  to  flesh,  invariably  give  the 
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l^ast  milk,  and  vice  versa  :  and  though  ihaoy 
of  thie  middling  cows  will  make  very  fat  when 
they  are  dried,  df  thfe  milk  taken  from  them, 
yet  will  not  get  so  quickly  fat,  nor  so  ripe,  as 
those  which  give  lefs  milk,  and  are  inclined 
more  to  fatten  while  in  a  itiilkidg  state. 

The  Dishley  Breed  of  Sheep. 
They  are  peculiarly  distinguished  from  other 
long-wooUed  breeds,  by  their  fine  lively  eyes, 
clean  heads,  straight,  broad,  flat  backs,  round 
(barrel-like)  bodies^  very  fine  small  bones, 
thin  pelts,  and  inclination  to  make  fat  at  an 
early  age  i  this  last  property  is  most  probably 
6wing  to  the  before-specified  qualities;  and 
which,  from  long  experience  and  observation, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  extends  through 
every  species  of  domestic  animals.  The 
Dishley  breed  is  hot  only  peculiar  for  its 
mutton  being  fat,  but  also  for  the  finenefs  of 
the  grain  and  superior  flavour,  above  all  other 
large  long-woolled  sheep,  so  as  to  fetch  nearly 
as  good  a  price,  in  many  markets,  as  the 
mutton  of  the  small.  Highland,  and  short* 
woolled  breeds. 

The  weight  of  the  carcase,  in  general,  is, 
ewes,  three  or  four  years  old,  from  18lb.  to 
26lb.  per  quarters  wethers,  two  years  old. 
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90lb.  to  30lb*  The  wool,  upon  an  average, 
8lb.  a  fleece ;  the  length,  from  6  inches  to 
14  inches;  sold,  in  1792,  at  lOd.  per  lb. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  killing  the  wethers 
at  two  years  old :  first,  they  leave  the  most 
profit;  and,  secondly,  if  kept  longer,  they 
get  too  fat  for  genteel  tables.  To  people  who 
are  strangers  to  these  sheep,  this  may  appear 
rather  problematical ;  the  following  facts  may 
remove  their  doubts: — a  three-year  old  wether, 
belonging  to  Mr.  CuUey,  was  killed  at  Aln- 
wick, by  Mr.  James  Bolton,  the  2d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1787,  wbidi  measured  seven  inches  and 
one-eighth  of  solid  fat  on  the  ribs,  cut  straight 
through  without  any  slope,  and  his  back,  from 
head  to  tail,  was  like  the  fattest  bacon.  It  is 
very  common  for  two-year  old  wethers  to  cut 
four  inches  thick  of  fat  on  the  ribs,  and  from 
two  to  three  inches  all  down  the  back :  even 
ewes  of  this  kind,  which  have  bred  and 
suckled  lambs  till  July,  when  killed  about  the 
Christmas  following,  will  frequently  measure 
four  or  five  inches  thick  of  fat  on  the  sides, 
and  two  or  three  inches  down  the  back,  all 
the  way  from  head  to  tail ;  and  t)iough  this 
breed  are  not  eminent  for  much  ^ajjow,  yet 
f  wes,  under  such  circumstances,  generally  pro- 
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ducefrom  18  to  241b.  of  tallow  each.  To  weak 
appetites  it  is  not  so  inviting  as  the  leaner 
mutton,  but  it  finds  a  ready  market  amongst 
the  manufacturing  and  laborious  part  of  the 
community,  whom  necefsity  has  taught  to  lay 
out  their  money  to  the  best  advantage,  and 
who  have  found,  by  experience,  that  a  pound 
of  bone  is  not  so  nutritive  as  a  pound  of  mut- 
ton ;  and,  'of  course,  they  always  endeavour 
to  buy  that  which  has  the  least  bone  and 
most  flesh  *, 

The  weight  of  wool  clipped  from  these 
sheep  is  not  so  great  as  from  some  other  long- 
woolled  kinds ;  but  the  wool  of  this  breed 
hath  hitherto  been  only  a  secondary  consi- 
deration; the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
mutton  obtained  at  the  least  expense  of  food^ 
was  the  great  object  of  the  first  improver; 
this  point  gained,  a  new  field  opens  to  the 
experimental  rural  philosopher,  to  cover  these 
gQod  carcases  with  the  most  valuable  fleeces. 


*  I  am  well  informed,  that  when  the  laborious  clafs 
find  this  mutton  too  fat,  they  cut  olf  a  part  of  the  fattest, 
with  which  they  make  suet-dumplings  or  bread-pmste 
with  it  for  pies,  &c.  and  not  unfrequentljr  make  sea  or 
boiled  pies  of  the  fattest  parts. 
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This  improved  breed  is  making  its  way  very 
rapidly  into  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  by  the 
practice  of  hiring  tups ;  the  price  of  whicht 
for  the  use  of  one  season  only,  is  astonishing; 
and  to  those  who  do  not  know  with  what 
eagernefs  this  breed  is  sought  after,  (by  all 
who  have  tried  them,)  may  seem  incredible ; 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  Mr.  Bakewcll  has  let  tups, 
for  one  season  only,  for  four  hundred  guineas 
each,  and  taken  in  ewes  to  be  tupped  at  ten 
guineas  each,  (eighty  from  two  persons,  and 
forty  of  his  own,)  makes  the  sum  of  twelve 
hundred  guineas  for  one  tup  in  one  season  : 
besides  these,  he  lets  several,  every  year,  at 
two  and  three  hundred  guineas  each. 

Our  mode  of  management  of  this  breed  is 
as  follows:  The  ewes  generally  lamb  in  March, 
when  we  give  them  a  few  turnips  to  increase 
their  milk  ;  the  latter  end  of  June,  or  begin- 
ning of  July,  the  lambs  are  weaned,  and  sent 
to  middling  pastures:  the  ewes  are  milked 
two  or  three  times,  to  ease  their  udders ;  and 
such  as  are  not  meant  ^  to  be  continued  for 
breeding,  are  culled  out  and  put  to  clover. 
When  this  fails,  they  get  turnips,  and  are  sold 
about  Christmas,  very  fat,  to  the  butchers, 
the  price  from  31s,  to  40s.  per  head. 
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The  lambs,  after  being  weaned,  take  tbe 
name  of  hogs;  they  are  generally  put  to  turnips 
at  the  beginning  of  November*,  and  con- 
tinue at  them  till  the  middle  of  Aprils  or  be- 
ginning of  May,  when  the  wether-hogs  are 
put  upon  good  pasture,  or  second  year's  clover. 
The  second  winter  they  have  turnips,  till  the 
clover  IS  sufficiently  grown  to  receive  them, 
which  is  generally  about  the  middle  of  April. 
They  are  clipped  about  the  middle  of  May, 
and  generally  all  sold  by  the  middle  or  end 
of  June. — Morpeth  is  our  best  market ;  where 
the  two-shear  wethers  have  been  sold,  for  the 
last  three  years,  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  head. 

Wc  generally  reckon  one-third  of  the  ewes 
to  have  two  lambs  each;  that  is,  every  60 ewes 
to  have  80  lambs.  They  are  put  to  the  tup, 
so  as  to  have  lambs  e^wo  years  old,  and 
k'opt  for  breeding  until  three  or  four  years 
old,  except  such  as  are.  of  particular  good 
forms,  or  have  other  valuable  properties:  these 
we  keep  as  long  as  ever  they  will  breeci.  Such 
as  are  defective  in  shape,  suspected  of  being 
slow  feeders,  or  other  unprofitable  qualities^ 


•  As  we  find  it  prevents  a  disorder  called  the  black-water. 
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we  never  put  to  the  tup,  or  attempt  to  breed 
from  them. 


Lincolnshire  Slieep, 

Tke  average  price  of  hogs^  bought  in  at 
Lincoln  and  Boston  fairs,  is  about  26s.  per 
head ;  if  these  are  kept  until  three-shear,  the 
average  weight  of  the  wool  will  be  about 
12lb.  a  fleece;  but  when  they  breed  their 
own  stock)  and  have  nearly  an  equal  number 
of  ewes,  hogs,  and  wethers,  the  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  is  about  9lb.  Very  few 
(if  any)  of  the  Lincolnshire  breed,  are  ready 
for  market  at  two-shear ;  and  I  am  credibly 
informed,  that  several  are  under  the  ncccfsity 
of  wintering  some  of  their  three-shears  before 
they  are  rnarketable.  \  am  just  returne'd  from 
London,  where  I  find  the  average  price  of  • 
three-shear  marsh  sheep  not  to  exceed  S5s. 
A  friend,  who  buys  a  great  number  every 
Michaejmas  of  three-shear  marsh  sheep  to  put 
to  turnips  in  the  vicinity  of  Wakefield  and 
Rotherham,  afsures  me,  that  35s.  is  the  full 
average  for  picking  the  best  lots ;  and  an  ex- 
tensive sheep  farmer  near  Boston  informs 
me,  his  ewes  that  mifscd  lamb  last  year,  were 
sold  in  Smithfield  (from  August  to  Michaelmas) 
at  about  21s.  round,  and  that  the  highest  price 
.  Volume  IK  P  p 
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he  got  for  his  three-shear  wethers  was  S6s. 
and  several  lots  sold  under  30s.— His  flock 
are  considered  of  the  best  Lincolnshire  breed. 

Some  of  my  neighbours,  who  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  rams  of  the  Dishley  breed, 
have,  for  the  three  last  years,  sold  their  two- 
shear  sheep  in  May  (clipped)  for  42s.  a  head 
round ;  another  sold  SOO  two-shear  sheep  at 
Michaelmas,  in  one  lot,  for  43s.  a  head,  and 
left  only  26  culls. — The  average  weight  of 
the  wool  of  this  flock  is  9lb.  a  fleece. 

From  these  data  a  fair  comparison  may  be 
made. 

Pure  Lincolnshire  breed,  sold  at  three  shear, 

Three  fleeces  of  wool,  33lb.  at  lOd.  per  lb.  17  6 
Sold  at  Michaelmas,  three -shear,  for      .     .     .     115  6 

Divide  by   5)3     3  0 

Gives  the  yearly  profit      1     1  0 

Crofsed  with  the  Dishley   breed,  sold  at 

two-shear, 

•f  •  J.  d. 

Two  flteces  of  wool,  18lb.  at  lOd.  •  ;  •  .  O  13  0 
Sold  at  MichaelmaiJ,  two-shear,  for       .      ..230 


Divide  by  2)2  JS  0 
Gives  the  yearly  profit      1    {?  0 
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From  the  above  statement,  it  appears  there 
is  a  profit  of  8s.  a  head  in  favour  of  the  latter  j 
and,  supposing  only  three  sheep  to  be  de- 
pastured on  ail  acre,  the  difference  will  be 
Jl.  4s.  an  acre;  but,  on  the  rich  marshes  and 
best  grazing  grounds,  the  difference  wijl  be 
considerably  more* 

However,  I  am  very  glad  to  find,  that  tlic 
prejudices  of  the  Lincolnshire  breeders  are 
now  giving  way  to  their  better-informed  rea- 
son, as  many  of  the  great  tup-breeders  in 
Lincolnshire  are  now  hiring  and  buying  rams 
from  the  midland  counties;  which  is  certainly 
the  best,  readiest,  and  only  n^ethod  to  recover 
that  valuable  biseed  of  sheep,  (of  which  they 
were  first  in  pofsefsion)  and  of  which  they,  of 
any  other  county  of  Great  Qrltain,  can  make 
the  most  advantage,  from  having  the  greatest 
quantity  of  rich  sheep  pasturage. 

After  what  has  been  said,  will  it  not  appear 
very  extraordinary,  that  not  only  the  midland 
counties,  but  Yorkshire,  Durham,  and  North- 
umberland, can  send  thoir  long-vvoolled  breed 
of  sheep  to  market  at  two  years  old,  fatter  in 
general  than  Lincolnshire  can  at  three?  It  is 
a  matter  of  fact,' however,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
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of  clearing  it  up  to  the  satisfaction  of  my  un- 
prejudiced  readers  in  a  few  words. 

The  rich  fatting  marshes  in  Lincolnshire 
are,  beyond  any  other  county  I  know  in  the 
island,  best  adapted  to  the  growing  and  forcing 
of  long  heavy  wool.  This,,  with  the  high  price 
that  kind  of  wool  had  given,  previous  to  the 
Amcric^m  war,  very  probably  induced  the 
sheep-breeders  of  that  county  to  pursue  it  so  ar- 
dently, in  preference  to  every  other  requisite, 
that  they  neglected  the  form  of  the  carcase 
and  inclination  to  make  readily  fat;  e/sentials, 
that  the  other  sheep-breeding  counties  were 
under  a  necefsity  of  attending  to,  otherwise 
they  could  not  have  got  them  made  ht  in 
proper  time,  from  their  land  not  being  in 
general  qear  so  rich  as  the  Lincolnshire 
marshes.  In  short,  the  Lincolnshire  breeders, 
by  running  so  much  upon  wool  and  large 
bones,  had  got  their  sheep  like  their  black 
horses,  two  great  ends,  a  long  thin  weak 
middle;  and  lost  the  thick  firm  barrel-like 
carcafs,  broad  flat  back,  fine  clean  small  bone, 
and  inclination  to  make  fat  j — those  distin* 
guishing  characteristics  of  the  best  sheep,  and 
for  which  the  Dishlcy  breed  is  so  eminently 
conspicuous. 
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The  Heath  Breed 

« 

Have  large  spiral  horns,  black  faces,  and 
black  legs,  a  fierce  wild-looking  eye,  and 
short  firm  carcafses,  (weighing  from  12lb.  to 
16lb.  a  quarter)  covered  with  long,  open, 
coarse,  shagged  wool ;  the  fleeces  weigh  from 
Sib.  to  4lb.  each,  and  sold  in  1792  for  6d. 
per  lb. 

They  are  an  exceedingly  active  and  hardy 
race,  run  with  amazing  agility,  and  seem  the 
best  adapted  of  all  others  to  high,  exposed, 
heathy y  mountainous  districts.  They  are  sel- 
dom fed  until  they  are  three,  four,  or  five 
years  old  ^  at  which  age  they  feed  well ;  the 
mutton  is  excellent,  and  gravy  high  flavoured. 

This  hardy  wild-looking  tribe  are  first  met 
with  in  the  north-west  of  Yorl^shire,  and  are 
in  pofsefsion  of  all  that  hilly  or  rather  moun- 
tainous tract  of  country  adjoining  the  Irish 
Sea,  from  Lancashire  to  Fort- William,  Indeed 
their  introduction  into  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland  has  been  only  of  late  years;  nor 
is  there  the  least  doubt  of  their  answering 
equally  as  well  in  the  mountains  of  Argyle- 
shire,  as  in  those  of  Westmoreland  and  Cunpi- 
bertand;  for  it  is  well  known^  that  the  climate 
1  PpS 
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is  pretty  much  the  same  ia  all  that  rugged 
coast,  having  almost  uninterrupted  rains  and 
strong  winds.  Indeed  the  Galloway  and  Ayr- 
shire  sl^eep  are  in  some  degree  different  3  but 
I  take  them  to  be  only  a  variation^  probably 
from  cro&es  betweea ,  these  and  the  Cheviot 
sheep.  But,  within  these  few  years  they 
have  in  those  two  counties  been  making  some 
trials  of  that  most  useful  kind  of  sheep^  best 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Dishley  breed; 
and  every  friend  to  his  country  will  be  glad 
to  hear,  that  they  have  hitherto  succeeded 
beyon.cj  expectation,  Nor  will  any  persoDi 
conversant  with  br|Qeding«sheep,  be  suiprised 
at  thiss  because  they  are  in  every  respect  as 
well  or  better  calculated  to  thriye  in  the  flat 
country  and  lower  hills,  as  the  black-faced 
ones  arc  for  the  mountains. 

As  these  sheep  are  so  well  adapted  for 
Jingy  or  heathy  mountains,  and  cold  exposed 
situations  3  what  a  pity  they  are  not  covered 
with  a  finer  and  more  valuable  fleece!  There 
is  no  doubt  but  it  might  be  improved;  indeed 
it  is  scarce  pofsiblc  to  make  it  coarser.  Some 
trials  from  the  Dishley  breed  have,  been  ma^ic 
about  Moffat,  in  Annandale,  at  the  request  of 
that  patriotic  nobleman,  the.  l^rl  of  Ii^p^ 
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toun;  but  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear,  that  not- 
withstanding the  influence  and  earnest  soli- 
citations of  his  lordship,  the  breeders  are  so 
exceedingly  averse  t6 .  it,,  that  they  do,  and 
say  every  thing  they  can,  to  lefsen  the  merit 
of  these  trials,  and,  like  all  ignorant  people, 
are  quite  prejudiced  agaiiist  every  kind  of 
sh^ep  except  their  own,  . 

The  heath  sheep  have  been  tried  in  those 
r:6Hiot^  parts  to  the  North  of  the  Murray- 
Firth,  viz,— Rofs-sWre,  Sutherland,  and  Caith- 
ijeis,  and  have  ansysrered  very.  well.  The 
Cheviot  sheep  have  also  found  their  way  info 
those  districts s— which  of  the  twa  breeds  wilt 

• 

be  found  the  most  ddvailtageous^  and  best 
adapted,  for  these  northera  regioidis,:  tiihe  and 
fair  experiment  will  ^iscpver.  There  is  litd& 
doubt  but  that  either  of  them  will  be  found- 
better  than  the  dun-iaced  kind,  the  oply  sheep 
knbwn  iii  the  Highlands  until  pf  late* years.  . 


I    L 


Vp4r 


ADDRESS. 


Jul  A  VI  KG  now  brought  these  Efsays  to  a 
conclusion,  I  have  nothing  left  but  to  exprcfi" 
an  anxiodfs  concern,  lest"  I  may  have  inserted 

papers  that,  in  the  opinion  of:  well-informed 
persons^  may  be  deemed  unworthy  of  preser- 
vation. Some  may  think  that  I  have  attended 
too  little  to  the  Practical  part  of  Agriculture ; 
tvhile  others,  who  amuse  themselves  with  flic 
Theory  of  the  Art,  will  be  disposed  to  approve 
of  what  I  have  done.  Of  this  matter  my  opi- 
nion is,  that  Theory  and  Practice  ought  to  be 
blended  together,  as  they  do  not  admit  of 
separation,  the  otic  being  imperfect  without 
the  other.  How  far  I  have  succeeded  in  my 
attempt,  must  be  left  to  the  decision  of  those 
for  whom  the  work  is  constructed. 
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As  this  Selection  contains  many  original 
Papers,  I  shall  be  happy  to  see  them  as  ge- 
nerally diffused  as  pofsible ;  for  which  reason, 
I  embrace  the  opportunity  of  freely  offering 
them  to  the  Editors  of  Agricultural  Publica- 
tions,  in  order  to  answer  the  liberal  end  of 
universal  communication.  In  order  to  mark 
the  progrefs  of  Agricultural  Improvements,  I 
have  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  two  Vo- 
lumes,  annually,  in  the  manner  of  this  Selec- 
tion ;  but,  in  the  execution  of  the  design,  I, 
shall  be  directed  by  the  opinion  that  the 
public  may  entertain  of  the  present  Publica- 
tion. 

A.  HUNTER, 

ToRK,  January  1,  1803, 
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